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WASHmaTON, March 11, 1881. 

Sir : The Board of Indian Commissioners respectfully submit here- 
with their twelfth annual report. 

DEATH OF B. BUSH ROBERTS. 

As we had in the last report to deplore the loss of one of the oldest 
and most respected members of the Board, so it becomes our sad duty 
now to call attention to another vacancy by the death of Mr. B. Bush 
Eoberts, of Maryland, which occurred last November. 

Mr. Eoberts was appointed as a representative of the Hicksite branch 
of the Society of Friends in June, 1874, and from that time to his death 
took an active interest in all matters pertaining to Indian civilization, 
laboriug cheerfully, faithfully, intelligently, and zealously for their im- 
provement. 

His long experience, humane disposition, spotless integrity, and thor- 
ough knowledge of affairs eminently qualified him for valuable service 
in our work. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

During the past year the Board has lost the valuable services of Messrs. 
Barstow, Kingsley, and Tuttle by resignation. 

These gentlemen had given years of faithful service to the welfare 
of Indians, and contributed largely to the measure of success attained 
in correcting evils and introducing reforms in the Indian service. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the annual meeting in Kew York in January last most of the re- 
ligious societies were represented by their secretaries as heretofore. 

A full report of the proceedings of this general conference will be 
found in the appendix. 

THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE 

consists of Messrs^ Lyon, Smiley, and Stoneman, the chairman of the 
Board, General Fisk, being ex officio a member of all standing com- 
mittees. 

This committee have, in the discharge of their laborious and responsi- 
ble duties, brought to their aid many years of experience of active busi- 
ness life and a full comprehension of the requirements of the Indiaa 
service. Their report is in the appendix. 
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THE EXEOUTIYE COMMITTEE. 

A detailed report of the work of this committee is appended. Ac- 
counts representing a cash disbursement of $5,030,973.34 have been 
examined and transmitted to the Interior Department. 

INVESTIGATION OP THE INDIAN BUREAU. 

The Secretary of the Interior having requested this Board to examine 
into the conduct of Indian affairs and the business methods and mange- 
ment of the Indian Bureau, a committee, consisting of its chairman, 
General Fisk, and Messrs. Smiley and Lyon, was accordingly appointed. 

A report of their labors will be found in the appendix. 

It is proper to add in this connection that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Hon. Carl Schurz, has on all occasions invited suggestions from the 
Board, and has manifested not only a lively interest in all Indian mat- 
ters, but a resolute purpose to promote the efficiency and purity of the 
service. Though his duties have been onerous, varied, and responsible, 
he has always been ready, with eminent ability and untiring energy, to 
co-operate with the Board in all matters of reform and honest adminis- 
tration. 

VISITS TO AGENCIES. 

6AK CAKLOS, ARIZONA. 

In iN'ovember, 1880, the chairman of the Board visited San Carlos, but 
Ms report was received too late for publication last year, and is now ap- 
pended. 

The substantial improvement in the <5ondition and character of these 
Indians, their present prosperity and prospects, are most gratifying, and 
fui^nish additional testimony to the steady and healthy progress in moral 
and material prosperity of the nation's wards. 

MISSOURI RIVER. ' 

During the past summer Mr. Judd made a tour of inspection to sev- 
eral agencies on the Missouri Elver, thoroughly examining the situation, 
methc^s of administration, progress in education and agriculture, modes 
of life, social condition, supplies, and use of agricultural implements, 
&c., all of which appears in his report in the appendix. 

Mr. Judd's long experience as the editor of an influential journal de- 
voted chiefly to the interests of agriculture, gives weight to his practical 
suggestions and emphasis to his recommendations. 

THE PONCAS. 

Indian Territory, 

Mr. Stickney having been appointed by the President on a Special 
Commission to visit the Poncas with a view of ascertaining their condi- 
tion and circumstances, so far as to suggest what justice and humanity 
require, in January last, visited the Indian Territory and Dakota. 

The Commission found that about five hundred of the tribe were now 
in the Lidian Territory, who had been unsuccessful in their efforts to re- 
turn to their reservation in Dakota, from which they were wrongfully 
*^ed in 1877, they having decided to accept the situation and remain 
they are. 
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As evidence of this purpose, they sent a letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior in October last asking permission for their principal chiefs to 
visit Washington and make final and definite arrangements for their fu- 
ture settlement and welfare. Permission being granted, they came to 
this city and entered into the following agreement : 

We, the undersigned chiefs of the Ponca tribe of Indians, present in Washington, 
D. C, hereby declare that we desire to remain on the lands now occupied by the Poncas 
in the Indian Territory, the same being a tract of (101,894) one hundred and one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-four acres, and to establish our permanent homes 
thereon. ♦ 

We desire further to relinquish all our rights and interests in all the lands formerly 
owned and occupied by the Ponca tribe in the State of Nebraska and the Territory of 
Dakota. 

In compensation for such lands, as well as for the various articles of property we 
left behind and lost at the time of our removal to the Indian Territory in the year 
1877, and for the depredations committed upon us by the Sioux Indians, for which 
indemnity was promised us, we ask the Congress of the United States to appropriate 
the sum of one hundred and forty thousand (140,000) dollars : the sum of fifty thousand 
(.50,000) dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the purchase of title to the land at present occupied by the 
Poncas in the Indian Territory, such title to be invested in the Poncas in fee simple : 
ten thousand (10,000) dollars to be distributed among the Ponca tribe in cash, in equal 
shares per capita; and ten thousand (10,000) dollars to be expended for the purchase 
of stock-cattle and draft-animals by the Secretary of the Interior, the said stock- 
cattle and draft-animals to be distributed among the several families of the Ponca 
tribe ; and the remainder of the said sum of one hundred and forty thousand (140,000) 
dollars to be held as a permanent fand in the Treasury of the United States, bearing 
interest at the rate of five (5) per centum per annum, the said interest to be annually 
distributed in cash among the members of the Ponca tribe in equal share per capita. 

This sum of one hundred and forty thousand (140,000) dollars, so expended or in- 
vested as aforesaid, is to be a full satisfaction of all our claims for the lands formerly 
owned and occupied by us in Nebraska and Dakota, as weU as for goods and property 
lost by us in consequence of our removal to the Indian Territory, and for the depre- 
dations committed upon us by the Sioux, provided that this is not to be oonstrued as 
abrogating the annuities granted to the Poncas by former treaties. 

We declare this to be an expression of our free will and desire, as well as that of 
our people at present residing on the Ponca Reservation in the Indian Territory ; and 
we ask that this declaration and request be submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for its favorable consideration and action. 

Done at Washington this twenty- seventh day of December, anno Domini eighteem 
hundred and eighty. 

The determination strictly to adhere to and abide by the terms of 
this agreement was universally and emphatically expressed at the two 
coancils held with the Special Commission, in the Indian Territory. 

DAJCOTA. 

From the Indian Territory Mr. Stickney proceeded with the Commis- 
sion to Dakota where several interviews were had with Standing Bear 
and his band, numbering about 125. 

Unaided by the government since they separated from the tribe in 
the Indian Territory, they have depended upon their own exertions and 
the charity of friends for a subsistence. They are destitute of the com- 
mon comforts of life, living in tents or sharing the hospitality of their 
friends, the Omahas and others, having but few implements and but 
little stock for farming purposes. They expressed in the most positive 
manner tiieir desire and purpose to spend their days on the old reser- 
vation, entering a formal protest against the disposal of their lands 
without their consent. 

The Commission, after a patient investigation, unanimously made the 
foUowing recommendations. 

That an allotment of 160 acres of land be made to each man, woman, and child of 
the Ponca tribe of Indians, said lands to be selected by them on their old reservation 
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in Dakota, or on the land now occupied by the Ponca Indians in the Indian Territory, 
■within one year from the passage of an act of Congress granting such tracts of landf 
that until the expiration of this period, free communication be permitted between the 
two branches of the tribe ; said land to be secured to them by patent ; that the title 
to the same shall not be subject to alienation or incumbrance, either by voluntary con- 
veyance, or by judgment, orders, or decrees of any court, or subject to taxation of any 
character for a period of thirty years from the date of the patent, or until such time 
thereafter as the President may remove the restriction ; that any conveyance made 
iby any of these Indians before the expiration of the time above mentioned shall bo 
void, and it shall be the. duty of the Attorney-General, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to institute suit to set aside such ^eed or conveyance, that their title 
to the lands may be intact, and that they shall be subject to the laws, both civil and 
criminal, including the laws of alienation and descent in force in the State or Terri- 
tory where such lands are selected. 

That the United States take immediate action to extinguish all claims that would 
be an incumbrance upon the title to any lands which it is proposed shall be allotted 
^o all members of the Ponca tribe of Indians. 

That the j^ovemment continue its appropriations the same as at present, not less 
than $53,000 per year during the period of five years from the passage of the act 
making allotment as aforesaid, the same to be for the benefit of the members of the 
tribe pro rata. 

That the additional sum of $25,000 be immediately appropriated and expended in 
agricultural implements, stock, and seed, $5,000 of which shall be for the exclusive 
benefit of the Poncas in Nebraska and Dakota ; the remaining $20,000 to be divided 
among families of the whole tribe according to the number in each family, to be in 
full satisfaction for all depredations and losses of property sustained by these Indians 
in consequence of their removal. 

That the further sum of not less than $5,000 be appropria(^ed for the construction of 
comfortable dwellings, and not more than $5,000 for the erection of school houses for 
the Poncas in Nebraska and Dakota, and that suitable persons be employed by the 
government for their instruction in religious, educational, and industrial develop- 
ment, and to superintend, care for, and protect all their interests. 

The report of the Commission, with, the testimony, was transmitted to 
Congress, with a special message by President Hayes. 

A bill was introduced into the Senate by Mr. Dawes, covering essen- 
tially the recommendations of the Commission, but- like too many other 
measures looking to justice to the Indians, was laid aside without action. 

During the closing hours of Congress the following amendment to 
the deficiency bill was adopted: 

For the purpose of enabling the Secretary of the Interior to indemnify the Ponca 
tribe of Indians for losses sustained by them in consequence of their removal to the 
Indian Territory, to secure to them lands in severalty on either the old or new reser- 
vations, in accordance with their wishes, and to settle all matters of difference with 
these Indians, $165,000 ; to be immediately available, and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, as follows : 

For the purchase of 101,894 acres of land in the Indian Territory, where most of 
these Indians are now located, $50,000. 

To be distributed per capita among the Ponca Indians in the Indian Territory, 
$10,000. 

For the purchase of stock-cattle and draught-animals for Poncas in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, $10,000. 

For the erection of dwelling-houses for Poncas now in Dakota, $5,000; for agricul- 
tural implements, stock, and seed, $5,000 ; for school purposes, $5,000 ; for general dis- 
tribution among them per capita, $10,000. 

To be held as a permanent fund in the Treasury of the United States, at 5 per cent, 
interest, the interest to be distributed annually among aU the Ponca Indians, in cash, 
$70,000. 

Congress has here made liberal compensation for the losses sustained 
by the removal of these Indians from Nebraska and Dakota, has pro- 
vided for allotment of lands in severalty upon the new and old reserva- 
tions, has made appropriations for dwelling-houses, school-houses, agri- 
cultural implements^ and in additon, $10,000 in cash for the Poncas in 
Dakota, adding the interest at 5 per cent, on $70,000, to be distributed 
annually among all the members of the tribe. 

It is hoped this action by Congress will be accepted by the Poncas 
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as a final adjastment of their long pending controversy, and a satis- 
factory settlement ot* their jast claims for damages and compensation. 

Any farther agitation of the question of removing those in the In- 
dian Territory to Dakota, would be unwise^ producing only discontent. 

They are in good health where they are, the soil is fertile, comfortable 
houses have been erected, a fair supply of implements, stock, and wag- 
ons has been provided, and they have become acclimated, so that no 
farther unusual fatality need be apprehended. 

A commodious two-story brick school-house, to cost when completed 
$10,000. is about half finished, which will afford ample facilities for edu- 
cational purposes to those in the Indian Territory. This building has^ 
been constructed in a substantial manner almost entirely by Indian labor, 
the clay for the brick being found and burned on the premises. 

"W^le in the Indian Territory, General Miles, a member of the Special 
Oommission, and Mr. Stickney had a long interview with Chief Joseph, of 

THE NEZ PERG£ TRIBE. 

These Indians are located about twelve miles from the Ponca Agency 
in the Indian Territory, both bands being under the care of the same 
agent. 

The Nez Perc6 chief complained that he was detained there virtually 
as a prisoner of war, in violation of the conditions of his surrender. 

They have made marked progress in education, religion, and agricul- 
ture. Sickness has always prevailed among them, many of their number 
having died. 

If, as they affirm, the climate is not suited to their condition and they 
have nothing to expect but extinction where they are, some arrangement 
should be made by which they could be removed, if not to their old 
homes in Idaho, to some more congenial northern clime. 

General Miles and Mr. Stickney represented their condition to Presi- 
dent Hayes, who would have adopted practical measures of relief but 
for the near approach of the close of his term of office. 

It is a hardship and a wrong to force these people to stay where they 
have to keep up a perpetual fight for their lives with a malarial climate^ 
which threatens speedy death to the whole band. 

EDUOATION. 

The most reliable statistics prove conclusively that the Indian popu- 
lation taken as a whole, instead of dying out under the light and contact 
of civilization, as has been generally supposed, is steadily increasing. 
The Indian is evidently destined to live as long as the white race, or 
until he becomes absorbed and assimilated with his pale brethren. 

We hear no longer advocated among really civilized men the theory 
of extermination, a theory that would disgrace the wildest savage. 

As we must have him among us, self-interest, humanity, and Chris- 
tianity require that we should accept the situation, and go resolutely at 
work to make him a safe and useful factor in our body politic. 

As a savage we cannot tolerate him any more than as a half-civilized 
parasite, wanderer, or vagabond. The only alternative left is to fit him 
by education for civilized life. The Indian, though a simple child of 
nature with mental faculties dwarfed and shriveled, while groping his 
way for generations in the darkness of barbarism, already sees the im- 
portance of education ; bewildered by the glare of a civilization above 
and beyond his comprehension, he is nevertheless seeking to a^ust him- 
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self to the new conditions by which he is encompassed. He sees that the 
knowledge possessed by the white man is necessary for self-preservation. 
He needs it to save him from the rapacity and greed of men with whom 
he is forced to come in contact; he needs it just as much to save him from 
himself. 

It is this, supplemented and reinforced by a pure morality and the 
higher principles of Christianity, that is to enable' him to resist the old 
currents of habit, which, like a mighty river, would otherwise sweep him 
to certain destruction. 

He must be streugthened, fortified by all the aids of a true civilization , 
if he is succesfuUy to overcome and reverse the habits of life and 
thought which for generations have held him in bondage. The public 
sentiment of our country appreciates as it never has before our duty 
and responsibility in this respect. It is unwilling to perpetuate in our 
midst a race of paupers and pagans, groping in a superstition and bar- 
barism unknown in the darkest ages. The nation learned by costly ex- 
perience that '4t was cheaper to feed than to fight the Indian," and 
the same common sense teaches ^^it is cheaper to teach than to feed 
them." Throughout the country is the promise of men and women com- 
petent to undertake and carry forward this important work. 

The question which now presses for an early solution is, as to the best 
methods of meeting the demands of the situation. 

The practice now largely prevailing of establishing day schools upon 
the reservations is attended with so many difficulties as to raise seri- 
ous doubts of its wisdom or efficiency. These schools have usually 
scanty and imperfect appointments, presenting a cheerless aspect within 
and without, better calculated to repress than to stimulate thirst for 
knowledge in the minds of the young. 

Industrial or boarding schools, on the contrary, have achieved most 
satisfactory results. Here mental training is combined with industrial 
and mechanical pursuits. 

Captain Pratt, who has been so successful in the management of such 
an Indian school in Carlisle, Fa., says: 

Numerous letters from many parts of the Indian country and from parents and rela- 
tives of the cbiidren here and from other Indians show that there is an awakening 
among the Indians in favor of education and industrial training for the young. 

If suitable boarding and industrial schools could be established and 
properly managed, a compulsory attendauce of the youth enforced, as 
is practiced by some of the governments of Europe, the next generation 
of Indians would unquestionably be found far in advance of what may be 
expected from many years of schooling under the present, imperfect, and 
unsatisfactory methods. 

To expect them to attain civilization without these advantages is to 
look for impossibilities ; to deny them these opportunities is to perpet- 
uate their present hepless semi-barbarous condition. 

The influence of the education of the child is most beneficial to the 
parents. Gradually they come to perceive the immense advantages of 
education over ignorance, and they are eager to encourage their children 
to secure a boon which will eventually enable them to compete success- 
fully with the more favored white man. 

The Indian has demonstrated his record for courage, endurance, and 
loyalty, elements of true manhood, and with proper fiacilities will show 
himself equally capable of a true civilization. 

Industrial schools once established, the methods suggested by experi- 
ence as the wisest and most successful should be adopted for bringing 
hem to the highest possible state of efficiency; these are the dictates 

' economy as well as justice and humanity. 
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If the common school is the glory and boast of our American civiliza- 
tion, why not extend its blessings to the 50,000 benighted children of the 
red men of our country, that they too may share its benefits and speedily 
emerge from the ignorance of centiuies f 

Teachers of these schools should be brought together at suitable 
times and places for mutual conference, comparison of methods, and 
encouragement. The enthusiasm and success of Captain Pratt is an 
influence already felt more or less in all the Indian country. Other 
teachers who are doing a more unobtrusive work might exert an equally 
stimulating influence if brought in contact with those of less experi- 
ence. This system of mutual conference prevails largely in our public 
schools with most satisfactory results. 

Institutes and conventions are now considered indispensable to the 
highest efficiency, and have contributed not a little to the present high 
standard of our school system. 

GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 

Another great want for our Indian schools is a competent government 
inspector, whose whole time should be devoted to visiting and improv- 
ing the present methods. He should see that all of proper age are at- 
tending the school, that suitable books are provided and studied, that 
the teachers are faithful and competent, that all practicable facilities 
are afforded, that proper hours for study and recreation are assigned, 
that examinations are statedly held, proper discipline maintained, that 
mechanical trades suited to the capacity and talents of each are being 
learned, and should exercise a general superintendence over all educa- 
tional matters. 

During the flscal year ending June 30,. 1880, $509,760 was spent tbr 
Indian education by the United States Government, religious societies, 
and the Indians themselves. Of this sum $186,359 was expended by 
the five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory, who manage their own 
schools. There is no doubt but if this half million of dollars had been 
expended for beef and flour there would have been a rigid inspection as 
to quality and quantity. Is it less important that the same care should 
be exercised, that this large sum of money should be wisely and economi- 
cally expended in training and developing the minds of Indian youth 
for future usefulness and independence! 

The inspectors now appointed by the government are selected without 
particular reference to qualifications for educational work. The com- 
mercial side of the service chiefly engrosses their time, leaving but lit- 
tle, if any, opportunity to look after the interests of education. 

The importance of the work demands the undivided labors of one 
who is competent, who should be held to a strict accountability for its 
faithful and efftcient management. Such an officer would inspire new 
life and enthusiasm in aU this educational work, which has become now 
the most £ruitful and promising field for culture. For ten years past 
the government has done much of this work through missionary agencies. 
They have in the field a large number of faithful and experienced in- 
structors, who are doing much with comparatively little cost to the gov- 
ernment, and who should be encouraged in their philanthropic labors. 

The present methods of extending aid to these organizations are open 
to grave objections, which would be largely obviated by the appointment 
of a suitable inspector. 

The influence of these schools, if raised to a higher grade of excellence, 
would be most salutary on the government schools, stimulating them to 
a like degree of excellence with their more prosperous competitors. The 
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practicability of such a system has been demonstrated by long experi- 
ence of the Government of Great Britain in the treatment of its colonies. 
That government makes grants on the basis of average attendance and 
proficiency in study. Though it might not be expedient to introduce 
the English system in all its details in the treatment of our Indian 
schools, its general principles are of universal application, which could 
be applied as well to our methods as to theirs. 

It is plainly the duty of the government to foster all agencies which 
can in the least time transform the Indian into a condition of self-sup- 
port and prepare him to assume the dignity and responsibility of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Besides giving them every facility for education, the 
end cannot be attained until Congress shall make to them an 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERJLLTY. 

This Board for year after year has without success urged upon Con- 
gress this measure of simple justice to the Indians. A bill for this pur- 
pose was before Congress during the last session, when it was thoroughly 
discussed and then laid aside. 

The Indians themselves have been most persistent in their request 
for this legislation, but Congress turns a deaf ear to their cry. Every 
year strengthens the convictions of the members of the -Board that no 
single measure of legislation would give such general satisfaction to4:he 
Indians, or be productive of more happy results than the passage of this 
bill. 

By the provisions of treaties with several of the tribes, they are enti- 
tled to select lands and receive a patent by Executive order, but the 
prospect of an early passage of a bill conferring the same privileges, with 
important restrictions as to alienation, for which the treaties do not pro- 
vide, has hitherto delayed the action of the Executive. 

If Congress declines to act, it remains for the Indians to insist upon 
their rights and claim the allotment without restriction under their 
treaties. 

NO APPROPRIATION FOR THE BOARD. 

Congress at its last session failed to make any appropriation for the 
expenses of the Board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 

The following are the principal provisions of law prescribing the du- 
ties of the Board : 

The Board of Commissioners mentioned in section two thousand and thirty nine, 
shall supervise all expenditures of money appropriated for the benefit of Indians within 
the limits of the United States ; and shall inspect all goods purchased for Indians, in 
connection with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, whose duty it shall be to consult 
the Commission in making purchases of such goods. (Act of July 15, 1870.) 

No payments shall be made by any officer of the United States to contractors for 
goods or supplies of any sort furnished to the Indians, or for the transportation thereof, 
or for any buildings or machinery erected or placed on their reservations under or by 
virtue of any contract entered into with the Department of the Interior, or any branch 
thereof, on the receipts or certificates of Indian agents or superintendents for such 
supplies, goods, transportation, buildings, or machinery beyond fifty per cent, of the 
amount due, until the accounts and vouchers shall have been submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Indian Commissioners appointed by the President 
for examination, revisal, and approval, and such Board of Commissioners shall with- 
out unnecessary delay forward the accounts and vouchers so submitted to them, to the 
Secretary of the Interior with the reasons for their approval or disapproval of the 
same, in whole or in part, attached thereto ; and the Secietary shall have power to 
sustain, set aside, or modify the action of the Board and cause payment to be made or 
withheld, as he may determine. (Act of March 3, 1871.) 

Any member of the Board of Indian Commissioners is empowered to investigate all 
contracts, expenditures, and accounts in connection with the Indian service, and shall 
^•^ye access to all books and papers relating thereto in any government office; but 
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the examination of vouchers and accounts by the executive committee of said Board 
shall not be a prerequisite of payment. (Act of May 29, 1872.) 

A question having arisen as to the jurisdiction and duties imposed by 
law upon the Board in 1873, it was referred to the Assistant Attorney- 
General for his opinion, as will appear by the following correspondence: 

Letter of Mr, Brunot, 

Pittsburgh, January 27, 1873. 

Dear Sir : From the tenor of the Senate debate on the Indian appropriation bUl,. 
and especially that clause of it which proposes to appoint inspectors, it would seem 
to be their impression that it is the duty of the Board of Indian Commissioners to- 
examine and supervise all accounts and payments of the Indian Department, and that 
this duty has been and is being performed by the Board. The same impression seems 
to exist also in the House of Representatives. 

The act of Congress of vTuly 15, 1870, section 3, contemplated this, and the act of 
March 3, 1871, provided for the submission of accounts and vouchers to the Board for 
examination in such manner as to render the work practicable and eiieotive and to 
secure its performance. All the accounts submitted were carefully examined and 
approved or disapproved by the executive committee of the Board until after the 
passage of the act of May 29, 1872, after which the accounts ceased to be submitted 
to the Board. 

We supposed that the proviso on this subject in the act of 1872 relieved the depart- 
ment of the duty of submitting the accounts and vouchers to the Board for tlieir 
action, and was intended also, in accordance with the suggestion of a letter of the 
chairman of the Board to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
(see Board report of 1872), to relieve the Board of the requirement to examine all 
accounts of the Indian Bureau, and, in lieu thereof, merely "empowered" them ta 
" investigate " aU contracts, &c., which might voluntarily be submitted to them by 
the Department of the Interior, or which for any reason the Board might feel called 
upon to investigate. 

This was Mr. Harlan's view of the intent of the act, and, I think, your own also, 
and, as you are aware, the Board have not deemed it necessary or incumbent upon 
them to visit the office of the department for the purpose, and have not investigated 
all contracts, expenditures, &c., as it now seems we are supposed to have done. 

It has been the design of the Board to comply with the requirements of the law in 
all respects, and to avoid any misunderstanding of its intent, and I am sure you will 
appreciate the embarrassment we feel at seeming to occupy a false position in this 
respect, and my desire for further counsel to resolve any doubts as to what is re- 
quired of us by the law. 

To this end, I respectfully ask that you will submit the case to the Assistant At- 
torney-General for an opinion as to the duties incumbent upon the Board in regard to* 
the investigation of the accounts or supervision of the expenditures of the Indian 
Department, and wiU feel greatly obliged if you will secure his early attention to the 
subject. * * * * * • • 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, Chairman, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Reply of the Assistant Attorney-General, 

Department op Justice, 
Office of Assistant Attorney-General, 

Washington, D, C, January 31, 1873. 

Sir : I have examined the question submitted for my consideration contained in the 
communication of Felix R. Brunot, esq., chairman of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners and relating to the duty of said Board, as the law now stands, to investi- 
gate the accounts and supervise the expenditures made by the Interior Department 
or any branch thereof and connected with Indian affairs. 

Congress by the fourth section of the act of April 10, 1869, appropriated $2,000,000, 
or so much thereof as might be necessary to enable the President to maintain peace 
among the various tribes and bands of Indians, and to promote their civilization, relieve 
their necessities, and encourage their efforts at self-support ; and required a report to 
be made to Congress in December thereafter, giving the details of the expenditure • 
and for the purpose of enabling the President to execute the powers conferred, he - 
'^authorized'' at his discretion, to organize a Board of Commissioners, to cop 
not more than ten persons, to be selected by him from men eminent for thei^ 
gence and philanthropy, to «Arv« without pecuniary compensation, who r 
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his direction, exercise joint control with the Secretary of the Interior over the disbnrse- 
ments of the appropriations made by this act or any part thereof that the President 
may designate ; and the sum of $25,000 was appropriated to cover the expenses of 
such Board. 

This section (4^ was contained in the general appropriation act for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with the Indian tribes. Under it the President appointed such a Board as was con- 
templated by it. 

The third section of the general appropriation act for Indian affairs of July 15, 
1870, continued said Board so long as the appropriation of $25,000 for expenses should 
last, provided that it shall be the duty of said Commissioners to supervise all expendi- 
tures of money appropriated for the benefit of the Indians of the United States, and 
to inspect all goods purchased for said Indians in connection with the Commissioner 
•of Indian Affairs, whose duty it shall be to consult said Conmussioners in making pur- 
chases of such goods. 

By this act said Commission is expressly charged with the duty of supervising all 
expenditures for the benefit of Indians in the United States and required to inspect all 
goods purchased for them, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is required to con- 
sult with the Commission in making such purchases. 

The general Indian appropriation act of March 3, 1871, continued said Commission 
^* with the powers and duties heretofore provided by law" with the following proviso, 
to wit (see provision of act of March 3, 1871, inserted above). 

This act so far modifies the former acts as to authorize the proper officer to make 
payment not exceeding fifty per cent, of the claims referred to before the revisal by 
the Commission, and it authorizes the executive committee to make such examination 
instead of the Board ; but it continues the duty of examination by the executive com- 
mittee and leaves in full force the former provision that all purchases shall be in- 
spected by the Board. 

The act of May 29, 1872, also continued said Commission " with the powers and da- 
ties heretofore provided bylaw," and contained the following proviso: ''that any 
members of the Board of Indian Commissioners is hereby empowered to investigate 
all contracts, expenditures and accounts in connection with the Indian service, and 
shall have access to all books and papers relating thereto in any government office ; 
but the examination of vouchers by the executive committee of said Board shall not 
be a prerequisite of payment." 

This proviso does not purport to repeal or dispense with any of the duties thereto- 
fore imposed upon the Board or the executive committee ; it leaves them in full force. 
It enlarges the power of the individual members and gives to each the power of investi- 
gating any contract, expenditures, or account, and tne right of access to all books and 
papers relatin'g thereto in any government office — a power which before its enact- 
ment could probably be exercised only by the Board or the executive committee. It 
authorizes the payment of accounts before they have been examined by the executive 
committee. It does not dispense with such examination. It was doubtless thought 
that there might be cases where it would be entirely proper, and perhaps necessary, 
to make payment without the delay that would ensue if the examination were made. 

I am of opinion that the duty of examination is still imposed upon the executive 
committee, and that it is not taken away by the act of May 29, 1872. 

W. H. SMITH, 
AssUiant Attorney- General, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Inierior, 

If tlie foregoing opinion is correct, the duty imposed upon the Inte- 
rior Department to transmit its accounts involving the expenditure of 
money for the Indian service to the Board, and the duty of the Board 
^* to investigate all contracts, expenditures, and accounts in connection 
with the Indian service,'' " is still imposed upon the executive commit- 
tee and is not taken away,'' nor affected by the failure of Congress to 
make the usual appropriation for the necessary expenses of the Board. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

CLINTON B. FISK. 

WM. H. LYON. 

ALBERT K. SMILEY. 

GEOEGE STONEMAN. 

ORANGE JUDD. 

WM. STICKNEY. 
The President. 



^PFEISTDIX 



A. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Washington, D. C, January 6, 1881. 

Sir: The execative committee have the honor to present the following annual 
report: 

During the year 1880 we have examined, as required by law, 2,643 claims for annuity 
goods and supplies purchased under contract and in open market, and for transporta* 
tion, amounting to (3,850,020.79, as well as 381 cash accounts of agents and inspec- 
tors, with Youcners for purchases, pay of employes, annuity payments, and other dis- 
bursements at the agencies (including funds transferred by one disbursing officer to 
another), amounting to $1,180,952.55. Of the total number of claims and cash ac- 
counts examined 3,(K)1 were approved, and 23 returned to the Indian Office for correc- 
tion or explanation, and afterwards approved. None have been finally disapproved. 

The purchases in open market, to meet exigencies which could not be foreseen, hav& 
amounted to an average of $12,373.96 per month. In 1879 the amount expended in this 
manner was $18,363.69 per month. 

«ECAPITtJLATlON. 

Unsettled claims examined 2,643 

Amounting to $3,850,020 7» 

Cash accounts examined « 381 

Amounting to 1,180,952 55 

Total 5,030,973 34 

We iiave also examined and approved 223 contracts for supplies and services &f all 
kinds, and have made copies of all contracts for reference in the examination of claims. 
In the prosecution of our work we have had* frequent occasion to consult the records 
of the Interior Department and the Indian Office, and our thanks are due for the uui- 
form courtesy received. 
In behalf of the executive committee. 
Very respectfully, 

WM. STICKNEY, 

Secretary, 
Hon. Clinton B. Fisk, Chairman. 



B. 

REPORT OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE. 

Sir : The purchasing committee of the Board of Indian Commissioners have the 
honor to submit the following report : 

Sealed proposals for goods, supplies, and transportation for the Indian service were 
received and opened June 7 at the Indian warehouse Nos. 65 and 67, Wooster street. 
New York, in the presence of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Major 
Lockwood representing the honorable Secretary of the Interior, and the following 
members of the Board of Indian Commissioners: Clinton B. Fisk, William H. LyoD» 
Charles Tuttle, A. C. Barstow, E. M. Kingsley, William Stickney ; also Major Pollock, 
inspector of Indian agencies, and a large number of bidders. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-nine proposals were opened and publicly read, of which 129 were afterwards ac- 
cepted as of good value and best suited for the Indian service. At a subvsequent meet- 
ing of the Board of Indian Commissioners Mr. E. M. Kingsley tendered his resignation 
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as a member of the Board, thereby yacating his position as chairman of the pnrchas- 
ing committee, the duties of which he had discharged for seyeral years in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

At the same meeting Mr. William H. Lyon was unanimously elected chairman of 
the purchasing committee. 

The following gentlemen were selected to assist your committee in making the 
awards from samples exhibited, and were appointed as inspectors of the goods when 
delivered by the contractors : Mr. Albert Cornell, for dry goods ; Mr. M. R. Killam, for 
^oceries ; Mr. E. R. Livermore,* for flour ; Mr. D. H. Houghtaling, for tea : Mr. 
Charles A. Miller, for coifee ; Mr; Benjamin Hilton, for sugar; Mr. £. J. Whitlock, for 
tobacco ; Mr. E. L. Cooper, for hardware ; Mr. John A. Willis, for hardware ; Mr. Joshua 
Bamum, for clothing; Mr. R. B. Currier, for boots and shoes ; Mr. D. D. Ives, for hats 
and caps ; Mr. John De Wilde, for harness ; Mr. Phineas Ayers, for paints, oils, and 
glass ; Mr. E. J. Love, for chemist. These gentlemen were selected with a view of 
getting the best mercantile ability and experience we could procure for so responsi- 
ble a position, and it is with pleasure that we call the attention of the Board to the 
careful and close scrutiny which they gave the goods under their inspection. 

Maj. W. J. Pollock, whose experience as inspector of Indian agencies qualified him 
to give valuable information as to the kind and style of goods suitable for the Indian 
service, also assisted. At no previous season has more care been exercised or a more 
earnest endeavor to protect the interest of the government and deal fairly with the 
contractors. 

Your committee thought it proper, where so many invoices of goods representing 
large amounts were passing through the warehouse, that some capable and reliable 
person should represent them and keep an independent record of all goods and sup- 
plies received and shipped, from whom, and to what agencies, and for this purpose 
they secured the services of Mr. Henry L. Bardwell, who personally examined as far 
as practicable all goods received and shipped. 

A daily record was kept, indexed under the head of agencies, with date, number of 
packages, name of the contractor, price, quantity, kind of goods, and sum total, thus 
giving an independent record of all goods passing through the warehouse, also such 
memoranda as would be of value for reference in the future. 

The lateness of the season caused by the delay of Congress in passing the Indian 
appropriation bill necessitated promptness and dispatch in all their various depart- 
ments, as considerable detail wax required in accepting of bonds and sureties before 
the contractors could procure their papers properly signed from the government. 

The work was very much facilitated by having a commodious warehouse 55 by 200 
feet, running through from Wooster street to South Fifth avenue. All goods were re- 
ceived at the latter and shipped from the former, thus avoiding much confusion, and 
with the large amount of goods passing through the department, each package passing 
over the scales, and weight registered, it would be almost an impossibility to transact 
the business properly with less room. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Contracts were made for transportation with reliable and responsible parties, and 
80 far we have not heard of any serious delay in transit. 

BEEF. 

The proposals for beef were first opened ; the requirements, being over 40,000,000 
pounds, met with sharp competition. Fourteen contracts were awarded, deliverable 
from the west to the various agencies. The stipulations advertised to secure a better 
quality (same as last year) were rigidly enforced, which we think will bring good 
results. 

FLOUR. 

The amount required for the agencies was 8,262,980 pounds, and was all to be deliv- 
ered from the West, samples being retained at the warehouse for reference if required. 
The advertisement lor flour called for " straight full stock " of good sound wheat, 60 
pounds of wheat to be ground down to 43 pounds of flour. Your committee think 
this method of advertising has secured a grade of flour mueh more suitable for the 
service than heretofore. 

BAKING-POWDER. 

The requirements, being T5,000 pounds, brought together a large number of samples 
for inspection. After a careful analysis by Professor Love (our chemist), he came to 
the decision that the Royal of New York and the Sterling of Baltimore were the two 
best compounds, being free from deleterious articles, and he recommended that the 
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award be given to either one of the above, he favoring the former. The ffoods being 
BO near in quality and value, and the Royal having been accepted by the department 
last year and giving good satisfaction, and the Sterling never having been tried, it 
was decided by the Commissioners to divide the award equally, givias a chance for a 
fair trial of each in the Northern and Southern agencies, the result of which will be 
known hereafter. Both awards were delivered promptly. 

SUGAB. 

The amount required for the service was 809,206 pounds, and the contractor, C. S. 
Thurber (of H. K. and F. B. Thurber) ; the sugar supplied was what is known as C 
quality, costing 8.35 cents per pound. It was delivered on a rising and fluctuating 
market ; all shipments came fully up and in some instances exceeded the sample by 
which the award was made fully one-eighth of a cent per pound. Careful attention 
was given to all shipments by a representative of your Board, whose duty it was to see 
that proper weights and quality were embodied in the goods purchased. 

PLEA FOR BETTER SUGAR. 

And we would here strongly urge for future purchase what is known as granulated 
suglir ; the cost is but a trine above the other qualities, and the department will save 
much more in weight, besides getting a sugar free from foreign mixture, which to a 
great extent (and it is constantly increasing every year) enters into the adulteration 
of cheaper qualities. All these yellow sugars are put up moist at the refineries, and 
althougn in passing the scales hold in weight, still on arrival at their destination fall 
short in weight from 38 to 40 pounds per barrel, and the glucose and muriate of tin 
soon change the color much darker. The samples retained at the government ware- 
house since July last have grown darker three or four shades from their original color. 

COFFEE. 

The coffee selected was Rio ; the quantity required was 383,084 pounds ; it was fur- 
nished by C. S. Thurber ; the deliveries were in good condition, and, according to 
requirements, it was put up in double sacks. All the shipments were very free from 
discolored particles, the berries being hard and sound. All the samples inspected 
were fully up in grade, and so pronounced by the inspector. 

RICE. 

This award was made to the same contractor as the coffee ; the amount was 233,444 
pounds, and the kind selected was Rangoon, or East India, in place of Southern, fur- 
nished last year. It is claimed by experts that the wevil which destroys the rice of 
the Southern countries has no effect on this kind, and as frequent complaints have 
been made, we have sought to meet them by substituting the above. The quality 
was choice and very clean, and we trust will prove satisfactory. 

SOAP. 

The award was made to John A. Oakley (J. Oakley &, Sons) ; the quantity required 
was 1,863 boxes, or 167,875 pounds ; the price paid was 3.95 cents per pound. All the 
shipments were even in grade and quality, and up to sample by which the award was 
made. 

SIRUP. 

The amount called for was 83 barrels, and was famished by L. Buckhalter & Co. ; 
the barrels averaged about 48 gallons, costing 35 cents per gallon. The quality was 
good and clean, and up to sample. 

STOVES. 

The award for these was made to L. B. Fry, representing Fuller, Warren & Co., of 
Albany, N. Y., and O. H. Castle, of Quincy, 111., and all were delivered from those 
points direct. The quality of the goods this season is very superior, being much 
neavier in weight and combining new features in both wood-burning and coalstoves. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Oreat care has been given to this important branch of industry. The closest scru- 
tiny has been used in order to obtain all the best improvements and those implements 
best adapted to the sections where required. 



i 
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TINWABE AND HARNESS FROM TRAINING SCHOOL AT OARLISLB, PA. 

These exhibits compared favorably with the samples famished by competing houses 
in New York and vicinity, and show carefol training of the scholars by those in au- 
thority. 

HARPWARB. 

The larger and bnlky awards were mostly made from and deliverable from the West. 
Those from New York and vicinity Jvv'ere deliverable at the government warehouse. The 
inspection in the West has been made under the supervision of Mr. E. L. Cooper, whose 
experience in former years will be a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the goods 
which will pass his hands. Great care has been given in the selection that nothing 
but the most serviceable ntensils should be selected, and those which would best meet 
the wants of the agencies. 

BLANKETS. 

The award this year was made to John Dobson, of Philadelphia, no other bidders 
entering into competition. The inspectors decided his goods to be well manufactured, 
and that it would be for the interests of the service to accept them. 

QUANTITY RSQUIRBD. 

t 

The amount required for the agencies was 22,000 pair, of which 80 per cent, was 
awarded, reserving the right of calling on the contractor later in the season, under the 
25 per cent, clause in the contract, or making a new purchase in the event of a dechne 
in the market. 

ADVICES FROM WASHINGTON IN REGARD TO BALANCE OF BLANKETS. 

Recent advices from Washington to this department have been received authoriz- 
ing the balance of the requirement delivered. The colors selected were blue, gentian 
green, and scarlet ; the quality, weight, and colors were pronounced by the inspectors 
as excellent. In seasons past there has been a mfsunderstanding between tiie con- 
tractor and the Commissioner in regard to each bale being enveloped with a blanket 
before the burlaps were put on. The contractor claims extra compensation. 

SPECIAL CLAUSE IN CONTRACT. 

This year a special clause was inserted in the contract binding the contractor to 
cover each bale as above described without extra charge, and which has been faith- 
fully complied with. Your committee think they have secured a very good (quality 
of blankets this year, which will undoubtedly give satisfaction to the agencies re- 
quiring them. 

TEA. 

The amount called for, being 11,288 pounds, was awarded to S. Buckhalter, at 25| 
cenSB per pound ; the chop was Oolong, and excellent quality for the price paid. 

TOBACCO. 

The amount called for was 72,900 pounds, and was famished by Mr. Charles Siedler, 
representing P. Lorillard & Co. The price paid was 39 cents per pound and was up 
in grade : it was conveniently put up in strong packages containing 100 pounds eaoh^ 
net weight. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

This very important award was this year divided between two responsible houses. 
The shoes were furnished by Mr. Jesse St. John, of Benedict, Hall & Co., and the 
boots by John P. Magorem, both of this city. The quantity required was as follows : 

QUANTITY OF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Pair. 

Men's boots 3,372 

Men's shoes 8,170 

Boys' shoes 6,050 

Women's shoes • 8,958 

Misses' shoes 4,415 

Children's shoes 3,206 

Men's rubber boots 474 

The boots and shoes, with the exception of the rubber, were pronounced by the in- 
spector as a very superior grade, and no trouble was experienced in accepting and 
passing them. 
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TROUBLE WITH THE RUBBER BOOTS. 

In regard to the rubber boots, the sample from which the award was made was very 
superior in grade, having patent straps on the legs, which was the turning point in 
their favor. The boots received were inferior in grade and havins the ordinary tape 
straps; they were promptly rejected, and the contractor notified at his residence, 
Saint Paul, Minn., and he, through his agents in this city, substituted another kind, 
which met the requirements and were accepted. 

CROCKERY AND LAMPS. 

The bidding was between Messrs. L. Straus & Son and James M. Shaw & Co., both 
of this city. On examination of the samples submitted by each, your committee 
awarded the contract to the former (L. Straus & Son), their prices being more favora- 
ble for the same class of goods. The deliveries were made promptly (with the excep- 
tion of 50 dozen quart bowls, which brand it was impossible to get here or in the 
adjacent markets, and for which another quality equally good was submitted and ac- 
cepted by the inspector) and were satisfactory, the goods being selected with evident 
care, and the packing and marking up to the requirements. 

BUCK GLOVES. 

The requisition called lor* 1,986 pair, the contractor being W. E. Tefft, of Tefft, 
Griswold & Co., who was unable to furnish gloves of the same description as the 
Bam]9le upon which the award was made, but he offered another sample niUy equal in 
quahty to the original, which was accepted. 

DRY GOODS. 

Mt. H. B. Claflin, of H. B. Claflin & Co.; W. T. Buckley, of Dunham, Buckley &. 
Oo. J and W. E. Tefft. of TeflPb, Griswold & Co., were the firms to which the award 
was' made. The goods were selected with care by competent inspectors appointed for 
that purpose^ by your committee. 

WOODEN- WARE SUNDRIES. 

This award was divided between James H. Peavey, of Sionx City ; R. A. Bobbins, 
Bobbins, Lord & Co. : S. H. Crane, Markly, Ailing & Co., of Chicago. The former 
furnished the bedsteads (iron and wood), chairs, office desks ; the latter the brooms, 
baskets, and school-desks. B. A. Bobbins furnished all those deliverable in New 
York at their warehouse. 

SCARFS. 

The amount reqnired, being 821^ dozen, were furnished by Benjamin Allen, of Oer- 
mantown, Pa. The deliveries were promptly made, and were satisfiEtetory, with the 
exception of a portion which were slightly short in weight, for which a deduction of 
5 per cent, was made and allowed. 

FLANNELS. 

The requirements were 32,196 yards of red and 23,488 yards of blue, which were 
furnished by W. T. Buckley. The deliveries weighing short from sample, a deduction 
was made of i^ of a cent on each yard. 

HICKORY SHIRTING. 

The amount required was 17,710 yards. This being short in weight as compared 
with sample, a deduction of three-fourths of a cent per yard was made and allowed. 

BLUE DENIMS 

Were furnished by H. B. Claflin, and fell short from 36 to 40 yards to each bale. 
The department was notified and instructions received to have contractor furnish 
goods up to sample and weight, which, after some delay, was done, and the inspec- 
tion was satisfactory. 

DUCK CLOTHING AND FLANNEL SHIRTS — DEDUCTIONS MADE. 

These goods were furnished this year by Henry Wallach, of this city, and consisted 
of lined and unlined overcoats, bleuses, vests, and shirts for men's and boys' wear, an** 
were satisfactory with the exception of a small quantity not up to sample in the jur* 
ment of the inspector, on which a deduction was made as follows : 103 coats 

2lC 
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pants, at 6 cents each; 38 jacket and pants for boys, at 10 cents eacli ; 25 youths' suits, 
at 15 cents eaoli ; total, $13.73 ; and a few cases returned to be restitched. Aside from 
these, the balance were reported as being correct. The above deductions were a small 
portion of their after deliveries. 

FLANNEL SHIRTS. 

The flannel shirts delivered by this house were 10,217 red and 14,952 gray; and, ac- 
cording to inspector's report, were up to sample in every respect. 

WOOLEN CLOTHING. 

This important contract was awarded to £. Naumberg, of Naumberg, Krause, Laner 
& Co., and August Bernheim &> Buner, both of this city, and included suits, over- 
coats, police uniforms, <&c. ; and, with the exception of some being under size and 
the linings of a portion of the coats not being properly stitched (both of which were 
promptly remedied), were received in a very satisfactory manner. 

BOYS' CLOTHING. 

These goods were famished by Adolph King, of this city, as best meeting the wants 
of the service. They consisted of suits, and jacket and pants; they were all up to 
sample, and the deliveries were promptly made. 

COMPLAINTS IN REGARD TO CLOTHING. 

Great complaints have been frequently made from the various agencies in regard to 
the bad quality of boys' and youths' clothing furnished last year, and which was ac- 
cepted by the inspector at a large deduction from the award. One complaint in a 
private letter received reports that the '^ goods were nearly all shoddy, and did net 
last the children over a week." Your committee think they have remedied this evil 
by securing a very superior quality of Kentucky jeans and brown duck suits, whieb 
we are conhdent will give good satisfaction. The duck is very suitable for the Soathera 
agencies, and the Kentucky jeans for the Northern; both are serviceable material. 

MORE FUNDS ASKED FOR. 

Your committee would recommend the appropriation of more funds in the future, ia 
order to purchase a better and more durable class of goods. 

MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 

The award was made this year to W. H. Shieffelin; the two principal competitors 
being the above and McKesson & Robbins, who had the award last year. The qual- 
ities of the drugs were excellent in both exhibits ; but Messrs. Sbieflelin being the lowest 
bidder, the contract was awarded to him. The deliveries were prompt ; and they were 
inspected, and forwarded with dispatch to the agencies. 

PAINTS AND OILS. 

These articles were delivered promptly and early, and were immediately inspected 
and shipped. 

WINDOW- GLASS. 

The window-glass was delayed, the contractor not being able to procure the sizes. 
After being served with the five days' notice he was more prompt, and the deliveries 
were completed within the time. 

Your committee urge the necessity of early appropriation by Congress, so that the 
most distant agencies can be reached with supplies during the summer navigation of 
the Missouri River, which closes about the middle of September, and in dry seasons 
much earlier. 

INEt'FICIENCY OF CONTRACTOR FOR TRUCKING. 

Great annoyance was experienced this season by the inefficiency of the parties who 
had the contract for carting ; frequently for a day at a time no trucks could be procured 
to ship the goods which were ready ; in fact, they seemed to attend to the wants of 
the warehouse only when they had nothing else to do, while the difference between 
their price and that of an efficient man was only 2 cents per ton. The attention of 
the Board is called to the foregoing in the hope that if tney have jurisdiction the 
coming year better supervision will be exercised over the letting of this contract, 
which, though of small amount, is still of importance enough to warrant the attention 
necessary to secure efficient service .« 
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SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSE. 



The system of the department in receiving and delivering of goods is under such a 
perfect state of control that not a package of any kind has been lost daring the past 
three years, notwithstanding the large quantities passing through its hands. 

Jtespedtfully submitted. 

WILLIAM H. LYON, 

Chairman, 



Hon. Clinton B. Fisk, 
Chairman of Board of 



Indian Commisdionera. 



Abstract of awards msde in New Fork City under advertisement of May 10, 1880. 

BACON. 



Names. 


Qnantity. 


Prioeper 
100 pounds. 


Where delivered. 


Armour, H. 0. . 


Poundt. 
100.000 
120,000 
50,000 
e7,000 
400,000 
100.000 


$7 60 
7 70 
7 74 
7 94 
7 07J 
7 50 


Kansas City. 


Do 


Barclay, jr., A 


Bismarck, Dak. 


Do 


Keniam,W.R 


Sioux City. 


Do ;..:.: 







ParshaU, W. A 
Zeckendorf, L. 



ParshaU, W. A 
Baymond, A. B 



Amoretti, E 

Baker, LG..i.... 

Do 

Do 

Barely, jr., A — 

Do!!!.'.'.'.".'; 

Do 

Do 

Blossom, D. C 

Broadwater, C. A. 
Barns, Thomas D. 

Goldberg, 6 

(Tohnson, Charles . 

Mayer, L .^ 

Merriam, W. R ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mnrphy.J.T 

Newman, E. S 

Obum,W.C 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Parshall, "W. A . . . 

Do 

Power, T. C 

Woolwortb, C. D . 

Do 



BABLEY. 




San Carlos, Ariz. 
Colorado River, Ariz. 



BEANS. 




San Carlos, Ariz. 
Chicago. 



BEEF. 



1. 
1. 
1, 



900,000 
225,000 
300,000 
800,000 
100,000 
75,000 
500,000 
000,^)00 
000.000 



$2 64 
2 60 



29 
44 



3 37 
3 37 
3 09 
2 99 



Shoshone, Wyo. 
Fort Berthold, Dak. 
Blaokfeet, Kont. 
Fort Peck, Mont. 
Devil's Lake, Dak. 
Sisseton, Dak. 
Standing Rock, Dak. 



2 99 j Yankton, Dak. 



1, 
1. 
6, 

e, 

1. 
4. 
3. 



3, 



400, 000 
400, 000 

75, 000 
300, 000 
300, 000 
500, 000 
000, 000 
500,000 
QOO.OOO 
000, 000 
800, 000 
500. 000 
100, 000 
250, 000 
300, OUO 
800, 000 
500,000 
500.000 
103, 729 

50,000 
300, 000 
500,000 

10,000 
572,000 
500.000 



2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 



23 

25 

49 

95 

74 

90| 

84i 

73i 

83g 

39 

25 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

05 

77 

85 

65 

70 



Fort Belknan, Mont 

Abiquiu, N. Mex. 

Uintah, Utah. 

Soathem Ute, Colo. 

Los Piuos, Colo. 

Cheyenne I^iver, Dak. 

Lower Bnil6, Dak. 

Pine Ridge, Pak. 

Rosebud, Dak. 

Crow, Mont. 

Mescalero, N. Mex. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho, Ind. T. 

Kaw, Ind. T. 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita, Ind. T. 

Oakland, Ind. T. 

Osage, Ind. T. • 

Pawnee, Ind. T. 

Ponca, Ind. T. 

Quapaw, Ind. T. 

Sac and Fox, Ind. T. 

Colorado River, Ariz. 

San Carlos, Ariz. 

Fiathead, Mont. 

Crow Creek, Dak. 

Santee, Nebr. 
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Abstract of awards made in Xew York Citjff fe. — Continned. 

CORN. 



Names. 



<i»-»«*y- 'i^iS,»SS. 



Austrian, J ... 

Do 

Daimlieim, B . . 

Fenlon, £ 

Haywood, B.C 
ICerriam, W. S 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

V Do 

Mnrdock, M. C 

8]Hefelberg, L. 

. Do 



Pounds. 




600 


$1 00 


6, COO 


110 


66,885 


3 75 


100,000 


4 70 


200,000 


68 


200,000 


93 


60,000 


88 


100,000 


85 


30,000 


1 55 


29,200 


70 


1,500,000 


82 


9,650 


95 


25,000 


4 45 


50,000 


4 95 



Where deliYeied. 



Dalntb. 
Red Cliff. 
Abianiii, N. Mez. 
Sontnem Ute, Colo. 
Arkansas City. 
Cheyenne River, Dak. 
Crow Creek, Dak. 
Lower Bml^, Dak. 
Fore Peck, Mont. 
Santee, Kebr. 
Rosebud Landing. 
Quapaw, Ind. T. 
Mescalero, N. Mez. 
Naysjo, N. Mez. 



COFFEE. 



Thurber, C S. 




New York. 



FEED. 



BEoadwater^ G. A 
Maxfleld,L.H... 

Do 

Do 

Newman, A. A . . 



5,000 

19,000 

24.000 

141,000 

20,000 




Grros Y«itre Agency, MoBi. 
La Pointe Agency, w is. 
Brainerd. 
Siouz City. 
Arkuisas City. 



FLOUR. 



Barcl|Kr.jT.,A... 

Do .'.*.'.'.'.".' 1 

Do 

Do 

Dannheim,R — 

Do 

Do 

Fenlon,E 

Do 

Goldberg, O 

Murdock, M. C . . 
Newman, A A . . 

Do 

Parshall, W. A . . 

Do 

Pennei, J. J ..... 
Power, T.C 

Do 

Do 

8heafe,jr.,M.W 

Do 

Wells,N.W 



1,000,000 

81,000 

140,000 

100,000 

500,000 

125,000 

125,000 

75,000 

150,000 

100,000 

175,000 

56,280 

67,000 

1,250,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
250,000 
200,000 
400,000 

1, 000, 000 
180,000 



$217 
239 
2 36 
2 17 

2 09 
690 
7 49 

7 45 

8 45 
6 90 

3 29 

2 65 

3 25 
49 
75 
75 
23 
36 
971 
48 
00 
13 
85 



Bismarck. 
Duluth. 
Ojate. 
Yankton. 

Do. 
Abiqulu, N. Mez. 
Mescalero, N. Mez. 
Navalo, N. Mez. 
Los Pinos, Colo. 
Southern Ute, Colo. 
Fort Hall, Idaho. 
Quapaw, Ind. T. 
Sac and Foz, Ind. T. 
ArVftiiaAy City. 
Colorado River, Ariz. 
San Carlos, Ariz. 
Ortonville. 
Blackfeet, Mont 
Crow, Mont. 
Fort Belknap, Mont. 
Yankton. 

Do. 
Rawlins. 



HARD BREAD. 


Oameau. JoseDh 


353,100 


$3 20 


Saint Louis. 








HOMTT^Y. 


Mayer, L 


2,500 


$9 40 


Los Pinos Agency, Colo. 
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AbsUraet of awards made in New York Ciiyj ^c. — ContinuecL 

LASD. 



Name. 


Quantity. 


Price per 
100 poonds. 


Where delirered. 


Waxfi^M. L. H....... 


POUTUI^. 

1,000 
1,900 
6.000 


$11 00 
9 75 
9 37^ 

8 87i 


Oiate. M 
Sioux City. ' I 
Saint Louis. 


Do 


PowelL W. J 


Do 











MESS PORK. 



Austrian, Julius 
Barely, jr., A ... 

Do'.V.y.V.'. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Maxfield,L.H... 

Do 

Penner, J. J 



Barrels. 



80 


$12 50 


40 


11 99 


285 


12 42 


100 


10 40 


92 


12 15 


400 


12 12 


240 


11 89 


200 


11 87 


113 


11 24 


10 


11 99 


160 


12 80 



Duluth. 
Brainerd. 
Bismarck. 
Chicago, 
Detroit 
Ortonville. 
Ysmkton. 
Do. 
Red Cliff. 
Sioux City. 
Ojate. 



OATS. 



Herriam, W. B 

Do 

Do 

Power. T.C ... 
io 

Wella,N.W... 



Pounds. 
10,000 
18,250 
40,000 
15,000 

, 20,000 
20,000 



$1 85 



10 
15 
90 
45 
00 



Fori; Peek Agency, Mont. 
Santee Asrencv, Nebr. 
Rosebud Landing. 
Blaokfeet Agency, Mont 
Flathead Agency, Mont 
Fori; Hall Agency, Idaho. 



BICE. 



Thnrber.CS. 




New York City. 



SALT. 



Barclay, jr., A... 

Do 

Bi6kford,H.L... 
Broadwater, C. A 

Dannheim, R 

CkAdberg.G 

l£axflel^L.H... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mayer, L 

Merriam,W.R.. 
Power, T.C 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Spiegelberg,L... 

Do 



3,000 
6,280 

30,880 
4,000 

34,860 
6,000 
4,760 
840 
2.800 
2,000 
3,500 

11,400 
3,000 
4.000 
2,000 
2,000 
9,000 
1,500 

27,375 
2,675 
1,000 



$0 98^ 


Brainerd. 


1 05 


Detroit 


150 


CaldweU. 


2 90 
450 


Gros Ventres Agency, Mont 
San Carlos Agency^Aris. 
Shoshone Agency, W yo. 


525 


60 


Bayfield. 
Duluth. 


50 


1 00 


Ojate. 


1 00 


Ortonville. 


7 40 


Los Pinos Agency, Colo. 


75 


Sioux Cit7. 


1 20 


Crow Creek Agency, Dak. 
Fort Berthold Agency, Dak. 
Lower Brul6 Agency, Dak. 
Fort Hall Agency, Idaho. 
Crow Agency, Mx>nt 
Flathead Agency, Mont 


1 35 


1 20 


3 87 


6 00 


7 00 


1 10 


Rosebud Landing. 


8 00 


Abiquiu Agency, N. Mex. 


9 50 


Navt^o Agency, N. Mex. 



SOAP. 



Oakley, J. A. 




New York City. 
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Ahatract of awards made in New York Ciiy^ 4'c. — Continued. 

SUGAR. 



Name. 



Barclay, Jr., A.. 
Ttanrber.C.S... 



I 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 
196,000 
525, 000 



Price per 
100 pounds. 



$0 50 
8 35 



Where delivered. 



Bismarck. 
New York. 



TOBACCO. 


Siedler. Charles 


72,900 


$0 39 


New York. 






TEA. 


Burkhalter. S .f t^ r- 


12,188 


$0 25^ 


New York. 







WHEAT. 



Balsz, David... 
DanimeimtB . . 
Haywood, K. 

Do 

Penner, J. J . . . 
Power, T.C ... 



4,000 
75,000 
150, 000 
250, 000 
200, 000 
210, 000 




Colorado River Af^ency, Ariz. 
Navajo Agency, N. Hex. 
Osaee Agency', Ind. T. 
Arakansas City. 
Yankton. 
Sioux City. 



TRANSPORTATION. 




Austrian, J. 
Fenlon, E... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

*Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

, go 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..:... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 



Chicago Duluth, Minn 

New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Los Pinos^J^olo 
do 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kansas City 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago 

!"!;!do !!!.'.' 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saint Louis . 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Southern Ute, Colo 

Muskogee, Ind. T 

Arkansas City.Eans 

Caldwell, Kans 

Coffeyville, Kans 

Otoe Agency, Marysville, Kans. . 

Netawaka, &ans 

Saint Mary's, Kans 

White Cloud, Kans 

Seneca, Mo 

LosPinos^olo 

Southern tlte, Colo 

Muskogee, Ind. T 

Arkansas City 

Caldwell, Kans 

Coffeyville, Kans 

Otoe Agency, Marysville, Kans.. 

Netawaka, Kans 

Saint Mary's, Kans 

White Cloud, Kans 

Seneca, Mo 

Los Pinos, Colo 

Southern Ute, Colo 

Muskogee, Ind. T 

Arkansas City, Kans 

Caldwell, Kans 

Coffeyville, Kans 

Otoe Agency, Marysville, Kans . . 

Netawaka, KIeuis 

Saint Mary's, Kans 

White Cloud, Kans 

Seneca, Mo 

Los Pinos^olo 

Southern Ute, Colo 

Muskogee, Ind. T 

ArkanssH City, Kans « 

Caldwell, Kans 



$0 15 


8 50 


7 50 


2 05 


235 


2 35 


195 


2 15 


1 65 


1 75 


1 65 


2 05 


7 75 


700 


120 


145 


145 


1 05 


1 10 


75 


75 


75 


1 65 


8 10 


7 25 


1 45 


1 05 


1 05 


1 65 


185 


1 60 


165 


1 50 


165 


800 


7 25 


120 


1 85 


185 
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Ahstrtuit of atvarda made in Neto York City, ^'c. — Continued. 
TRANSPORTATION— Continued. 



Name. 



Penlon, E: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

McVay, J. C. (d) ... 

Do 



Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do ... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do. (e) 
Do. (c) 
Do. (e) 
Do.... 



Do.... 
Do..... 
Do.... 
Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do. (d) 
Do...., 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ParsbalLW.A. 
Do 



From— 



Saint Loais 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New York, Philadelphia, andBaltimoro 
do 



To— 



do.. 

do.. 

do .. 

do.. 

do.. 

Yankton , 
do.. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Power, T. C. (c) 
Do 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do 

do 

do(0 

do 

do 

Bismarck 

do 

do 

Chicago. . ., 

cTo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saint Loais 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saint Paul 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sioux City 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 

do 

do 

Chioaeo 

!i;!!!do!!!!!!"**"'!!!!!llI!i!!!!!i; 

Saint Louie 

do 

do 

New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
do 



, do.. 

do.. 

, do.. 

do.. 

, do .. 

, do.. 

do.. 

, do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

, do.. 

Yankton. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



Coffeyville, Kans 

Otoe Aeencjp Marysyille, Kans 

Netawaka, KJEms 

Saint Mark's, Kans 

White Cloud, Kans 

Seneca, Mo 

Cheyenne River, Dak 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Lower Brul6,Dak 

Rosebud Landing, Dak 

Yankton Agency, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr 

Santee,Nebr 

Cheyenne River, Dak 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Lower Brul6, Dak 

Rosebud Landing, Dak 

Ynnkton, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr . . . * 

Santee, Nebr 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr 

Santee, Nebr 

Cheyenne River, Dak 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Lower Brul6, Dak 

Rosebud Landing, Dak 

Yankton Agency, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr 

Santee, Nebr 

Cheyenne River, Dak 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Lower Brul6, Dak 

Rosebud Landing, Dak 

Yankton Agency, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr 

Santee, Nebr 

Cheyenne River, Dak 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Lower 6rul6, Dak 

Rosebud Landing, Dak 

Yankton Agency, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr 

Santee, Nebr 

Cheyenne River, Dak 

Crow Creek, Dak 

Lower BruU, Dak 

Rosebud Landing, Dak 

Yankton Agency, Dak 

Niobrara, Nebr 

Santee, Nebr 

Pima, Ariz 

San Carlos, Ariz 

San Francisco, Cal 

Pima, Ariz 

San Carlos, Ariz 

San Francisco, Cal 

Pima, Ariz 

San Carlos, Ariz 

San Francisco, Cal 

Bismarck, Dak 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Ojate, Dak 

Standing Rock, Dak 

Yankton, Dak 

Sioux City,Iowa 

Brainerd,Minn 

Detroit, Kinn 

Duluth.Minn 

Ortonville, Aiinn 

Blackfeet, Mont 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont 

Huntley, Mont 

Bismarck, Dak 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Ojate, Dak 

Standing Rock, Dak 



Price. 



$1 50 


1 85 


1 25 


1 25 


1 25 


1 40 


1 41 


1 31 


1 31 


1 31 


1 21 


1 16 


1 16 


45 


35 


35 


35 


25 


20 


20 


55 


55 


55 


85 


75 


75 


75 


65 


60 


GO 


85 


75 


75 


75 


65 


60 


60 


80 


70 


70 


70 


60 


55 


55 


55 


45 


45 


45 


35 


30 


30 


6 50 


6 93 


4 75 


6 50 


6 03 


4 50 


6 50 


6 93 


4 50 


1 51 


1 96 


3 06 


1 56 


96 


91 


1 75 


1 85 


1 20 


1 85 


5 66 


7 91 


2 10 


5 16 


5 66 


55 


90 


2 10 


55 
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AMract of awards made in Xew York Citjff ^c. — Continued. 
TRANSPORTATION-Continued. 



Name. 



From— 



To- 



Power, T. C 

IH) 


Yankton 

do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


BiftmArok ....... 


Do 


do : 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


.".:.do :.::::: :::::::::::;: 


Do 


Chicago 

do 


Do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do- 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 




Do 


Saint Panl 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


...... do 


Do 


......do 


Do 


io 


Do 




Do 


do 


Db 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


Sioax City 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Do 


do '. 


Do 




Do 


do 


Do 


do 


" Aieeelberg, L 


New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
do 


"H> 


do 



Blackfect, Mont 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont 

Hontley, Mont 

Cheyenne River, Dak ... 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Lower Brnl6, Dak 

Roaebnd Landing, Dak . . 

Standing Rock, Dak , 

Yankton, Dak 

Yankton Agency, Dak .. 

Sioux City, Iowa , 

Blackfeet, Mont 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont 

Huntley, Mont 

Bismarck, Dak 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Ojate,Dak 

Standing Rock, Dak 

Yankton, Dak 

Sioux Gity, Iowa 

Brainerd, Minn 

Detroit, Minn 

Ortonville, Minn 

Blackfeet, Mont 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont , 

Huntley, Mont 

Biamarck, Dak' 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Ojate,Dak 

Standing Rock, Dak . . . . , 

Ysmkton, Dak 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Brainerd, Minn 

Detroit, Minn 

Dulnth,Minn , 

Ortonville, Minn 

Blackfeet, Mont 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont 

Huntley, Mont 

Bismarck, Dak ,, 

Crow Creek, Dak 1. 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Qjate,Dak , 

Standing Rock, Dak 

Yankton, Dak , 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Brainerd, Minn 

Detroit, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Ortonyille, Minn 

Blackfeet, Mont , 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont 

Huntley, Mont 

Bismarck, Dak 

Fort Berthold, Dak 

Ojate, Dak , 

Standing Rock, Dak 

Yankton, Dak 

Brainerd, Minn 

Detroit, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Ortonville, Minn 

Blackfeet, Mont 

Flathead, Mont 

Fort Peck, Mont 

Fort Belknap, Mont 

Hantley, Mont 

Abiqniu Agency, N. Mex 

Mescalero.l^. Mex 

Navsjo, N. Mez 



Price. 



$4 65 


6 90 


1 00 


4 15 


4 90 


50 


30 


50 


60 


45 


66 


55 


70 


4 25 


6 80 


75 


4 05 


4 40 


95 


1 40 


2 44 


1 00 


40 


35 


1 15 


1 20 


1 25 


5 10 


7 35 


1 54 


4 60 


5 10 


1 00 


1 40 


2 44 


1 00 


40 


35 


1 15 


120 


1 20 


1 25 


5 10 


7 35 


154 


460 


5 10 


65 


75 


130 


2 06 


^ 


35 


30 


80 


80 


50 


80 


5 05 


7 30 
155 


455 


5 Ob 


65 


1 00 


2 00 


65 


10 


1 15 


1 20 


120 


125 


4 75 


7 00 


1 19 


425 


500 


6 84 


684 


7 4T 
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Ahatraot of awards made in New York City, 4'0> — Contlaued. 

TRANSPORTATION— Contmued. 



Name. 



Spia 



jffelberg, 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..i 

Wells, N. W . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ZeokendorfL. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



From— 




Price. 



New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 

Kansas City 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago 

!!!IlIdo!!Il!!!!!!ll!!!ll!i;i!!!I!!!I" 
do 

Saint Louis 

do 

do 

do 

New York.Philadelphia, and Baltimore 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kansas C ity 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Omaha 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ...V -. 

ic^o 

..."do!!""*i!IllIJ'!!""!"lJJ*J!I!II! 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saint Louis 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 

Kansas City 

Yankton — 

Omaha 

Sidney 

Cheyenne 

Bismarck 

Saint Paul 

Sioux City 



Chi( 



Pueblo Agency, N. Mex . . 
Ahiquiu Agency, N. Mex. 

Mescalero, N. Mex 

Navajo,N.Mex 

Pueblo Agency, N. Mex . . 
Abiquiu Agency, N. Mex 

Mescalero, N. Mex 

Navajo, N. Mex 

Pueblo Agency, N. Mex . . 
Abiquiu Agency, N. Mex. 

Mescalero, N. Mex 

Navaijo, N. Mex 

Pueblo Agency, N. Mex . . 

Redding, Gal 

Tulare,Cal 

Wads worth, Dak 

Camas, Idaho 

Ross Fork, Idaho 

Sidney, Nebr 

Elko,Nev 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rawlins, Wyo 

Wadsworth* Dak 

Camas, Idaho 

Ross Fork, Idaho 

Sidney, Nebr 

Elko,Nev 

Salt Lake City, ITtah 

Rawlins, Wyo 

Wadsworth, Dak 

Camas, Idaho 

Ross Fork, Idaho 

Sidney, Nebr 

Blko.Ner 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rawlins, Wyo 

Redding, Cal 

Tulare,Cal 

Wadsworth, Dak 

Camas, Idaho 

Ross Fork, Idaho 

Sidney, Nebr 

£lko,Nev 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rawlins, Wyo 

Redding, Cal 

Talare,Cal 

Wadsworth, Dak 

Camas, Idaho 

Ross Fork, Idaho 

Sidney.Nebr , 

Elko,Nev 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rawlins, Wyo 

San Carlos, Ariz 

do 



do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 



00 
00 
00 
00 
50 



6 40 
6 40 



7 
5 



00 
50 
6 40 

6 40 

7 00 
5 50 



6 76 

6 96 

7 53 
6 30 



00 
95 
50 
75 
02 
6 53 
5 60 

5 30 
2 35 

6 45 



4 
4 



45 
42 



630 



4 
4 
1 



81 
51 
65 



627 



30 
55 
76 
96 
6 53 
5 60 
30 
85 
02 
20 
42 
76 
96 



6 53 



5 
5 



60 
30 



285 



7 
5 
4 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



02 
20 
42 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
T5 
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Abstract of awards made in New York Citjfy ^c, — Continued. 
CLASS No. 1.— MACKIITAC BLANKETS. 



Names. 



Articles. 



BobsoB. John 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



3^ point scarlet^ 10 pounds 

3 point scarlet, 8 ponnds 

2| point scarlet, 6 pounds 

2 point scarlet, 5k ponnds 

3| point indigo blue, 10 ponnds 

3 point indifo bine, 8 pounds ... 
2| point in^go blue, 6 pounds . 

2 point indigo blue, 5| pounds . 

3^ point green, 10 pounds 

8 point green, 8 pounds 

2i point green, 6 pounds 

3^ point gentian, 10 pounds 

3 ]>oint gentian, 8 pounds 

2^ jMiint gentian, o pounds 



Quantity. 



Where deUyered. 



Philadelphia. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

... do 

...do 



Price. 



$0 20 
7 36 

5 52 
4 82 
7 80 

6 24 



468 

4 Id 
9 00 
7 20 

5 40 
9 00 



7 
5 



20 
40 



CLASS No. 2— WOOLEN GOODS. 



Allen, Benjamin 

Birdsall, W. S 

Buckley, W. T 

Do 

Chaffee, E. J 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Claflin, H. B 

Dobson, John 

Do 

Hood, Thomas G 

Do 

Whiteside, William.. 
Wool worth, E. B 



Scarfs doa..! 82H 

Tarn, gray and white, 3 ply lbs. . | 180 

Flannel, blue twilled yds. . I 32, 196 

Flannel, red twilled yds.. 23,488 

Hose, women's doz. . i 1, 878 

Hose, children's doz. . j 1, 185 

Mittens, woolen, medium doz..i 702 

Socks, boys' doz. . 1, 404 

Shawls, f 10,366 

Cloth list, blue yds 

Cloth list, scarlet yds 

Socks, men's doz.. 2,720 

Skirts, balmoral 5,854 

Linsey^ plaid ...yds.., 73, 105 

Yam, assorted, 3 ply 'lbs.. 1, 835 



New York... 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

....do 

...do 

— do 

do 

Philadelphia. 

do 

do 

....do 

— do 

New York... 



13 12 



75 
10 
75 
90 

m 

40 
40 
25 
70| 

05 



CLASS No. 3.— COTTON GOODS. 



Buckley, W. T 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Do 

BullochjR 

Chkflin, H. B . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Milliken,S. M. 

Quinn, J . C 

Robbins, B. A . 

Do , 

Do.... 

Do 

Rowe, R. H. W 
Tefft, W. T 

Do 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Thomas, A 

Whiteside, William. 



Calico yds. 

do yds. 

do .' yds. 



Drilling, blue yds. . 

Sheeting, | brown, heavy, standard . yds. . 
Sheeting, | bleached, neavy, medium 

^ards 

Shirting, hickory yds.. 

Kentucky jeans yds.. 

Bed tickmg yds.. 

Calico yds.. 

do yds.. 

Cotton, bats lbs.. 

Drilling, alate yds. . 

Denims, blue yds . . 

Handkerchiefs doz. . 

Satinet yds.. 

Shirting, calico yds.. 

Bed-speads 

Cotton, knitting lbs.. 

Packing-yam lbs. . 

Packing-hemp lbs.. 

Wicking, candle lbs.. 

Warp, white " lbs.. 

Cheviot yds . . 

Calico yds . . 

do yds.. 

Crash yds.. 

Gin gham yds . . 

Musquito bar yds . 

do yds.. 

Sheeting, } brown, standard heavy . yds . . 

Duck, standard yds.. 

Linseys yds.. 



4,000 


57,000 


24,000 


17,142 


100,000 


16, 725 


17, 110 


27,030 


44,036 


19,000 


24,000 


1,176 


1,515 


17, 850 


1,384 


2,725 


5,173 


5,887 


40 


325 


240 


73 


50 


6,745 


50,000 


117, 000 


7,955 


61,247 


1,411 


800 


113, 838 


181, 075 


650 



New York 

do 

do 

....do ..... 
do 

do ...A. 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do ..... 
....do ..... 

do 

....do 

....do . .... 

do 

do 

do ..i.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.-..do 

....do 

do 



$0 oe.39 

06.44 
0a94 
1L35 
07.44 

08 

09.85 

20| 

11.60 

05.9 

06i 

12* 
08 

13.40 
96 
33t 
05.7 
1 29 
38 
12 
15 
21 
25 
10* 
05.7 
051 
08.87 
Oa94 
04| 
05 

07.44 
13.45 
13 
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Abstract of awards made in New York Cityt #"0. — Continued. 

CLASS No. 4.— CLOTHING. 



Names. 



Au«rbacb, Finch, 
CnlbeTtson & Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aiienst, Bemheim & 

Angnst Bros 

King, A 

jyoV^y.'.V.'.'.V.'.'.. 

Nanmberg, E 

Do 

Do 

Do ,.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Koth8obad,V.H 

Wallacb, H 

Do ... 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Articles. 



Coats, Mackinac, b. and s 



Drawers, Mackinac, b. and s 
Pants, Mackinac, b. and s . . . 
Sbirts, Mackinac, b. and s . . . 
Coats, sack, men*8 



Sbirts, bickory 

Overcoats, b<^s' 

Suits, boys', 6 to 10 years 

Snits, boys', 10 to 16 years 

Blouses, lined, heavy ■ 

do 

Coats, police, officers 

Coats, police, privates 

Coats, sack, men's 

Overcoats, sack, men's 

do 

Pants, men's pairs. 

Vests, men's .". 

Shirts, calico 

Blouses, lined, heavy 

Coats, sack, men's ..^ 

do , 

Overcoats, sack, men's 

Overalls, brown duck 

Pants, men's 

Suits, boys 5 to 10 years 

do 

Snits, boys 10 to 16 years 

do 



Quantity. 



200 

46 

200 

32 

2,060 

16,270 
910 
1,200 
1,500 
2,400 
2,284 
90 
937 
2,060 
4,673 
453 
8,286 
3,800 
6,567 
500 
2.100 
2,100 
500 
8,974 
4,200 
800 
824 
600 
615 



"Where delivered. 



Saint Paul 

do 

...do 

do 

New York 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do ...".. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

— do 

New York 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do ..... 
....do ..... 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 



Price. 



$4 50 

2 00 
250 

3 00 

4 12 

3 65 
3 25 

5 87^ 
3 08 
2 87 

6 67 
87 
02 
86 

vr 



4 

4 

5 

4 

17 

22 

28| 

2 12 

3 15 

1 62) 

4 00 

2 05 
47 
22 
95 
45 



2 
1 



1 
2 
2 

4 



CLASS No. 5.— BOOTS AND SHOES. 



New York 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Saint Paul 

...do 

...do 

...do . 

New York 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

..do 



Brace, George W 
Hood, Thomas G. 

Do..... 

Dp 

Gotzian, Conrad . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hagovern, J.P .. 
St. John, Jesse... 

Do 

Do -•. 

Do 

Do 



Shoe nails pounds. . 

Shoe laces, linen gross. . 

do 

do 

Boots, rubber pairs . . 

Shoe-packs, men's 

Shoe packs, boys' 

Shoe laces, leather gross . . 

Boots, men's (Nos. 6 to 11) pairs. . 

Shoes, men's pairs.. 

Shoes, boys' pairs.. 

Shoes, women's pairs.. 

Shoes, misses pairs. . 

Shoes, children's pairs. . 



145 

66 

50 

50 

474 

760 

450 

215 

3,372 

8,170 

6,050 

8,958 

4,415 

3,206 



$0.08) 
19 

21* 
24 
2 64 
73 
64 
64 
43 



2 
1 

1 



15 
90 
80 
67» 



CLASS No. 6.— HATS AND CAPS. 



Horlbut, W. H 

Do 

Do , 

Wood,W , 

Do 



Hats, men's . 
Hats, boys' . 
Hat«, police. 
Caps, Doys' . 
Caps, men's. 




$0 481 
39i 
71 
29 
35 



CLASS No. 7.— NOTIONS. 



BayUs,H 

Borgfeldt,G.. 

Buckley, W.T 

Claflin, H. B . . 

Do 

Do 



Needles, assorted M. 

Needles, knitting gross. 

Tape measures doz. 

Suspenders pairs. 

Beads bunches. 

Combs, dressing, R. H., coarse doz . 

Gilling twine lbs . 



236) 
53 

29A 
6,137 

2,350 

1,342 

2,495 



New York 

...do 

...do ..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

... do . . . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 



$0 98 
18 






181 

35 
97 
05 
87) 
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Abstract of aicards made in New York City, fc, — Contianed. 
CLASS No. 7— NOTIONS-Continued. 



Names. 



Clafliii,H.B 
Do 



Do. 



Do 

Do 

Hood, Thomas Gr. 
Do 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 



Articles. 



Howard, L.E 

Do 

Hills, William, &Son. 

Do 

Do 

Qaiim, J.C 

Kobbiiis,ILA 

Do 

Teflt,W.E 



Spool cotton doz*. 

Tnread,8hoe lbs.. 

Thread, linen lbs. 

Thimbles, open doz . . 

do 

Buttons, coat gross. 

Bnttons, vest gross.. 

Buttons, agate, shirt gross . . 

Buttons, agate, youths gi'oss . . 

Hooks ana eyes, white gross . . 

Mirrors, zinc doz.. 

Pins, brass packages. . 

Bnttons, pants gross.. 

Combs, fine doz.. 

Needles, glovers' M... 

Needles, sack doz.. 

Needles, saddlers' doz . . 

Twine, wrapping lbs.. 

Cotton, maitre, seines lbs. . 

Twine, sack lbs. . 

Gloves, buck, men's pairs.. 



Quantity. 



3,247 
137 

2,228 

273 
448 
166 
122 
758 
336 
333 
284 

373 

513 

072 

81 

77i 

71 

175 

1,045 

165 

1,986 



Where d^vered. 



New York 
..-do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. -do 

...do ...t. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Price. 



! 



1 
1 



S 



$0 43.56 
52^ 
91 
02 
20 
10 
10 
42i 
28i 
02.6 
07.4 
05 
23 
54 
48 
42 

24 

56 

08 

03 

20 

27 

29 

94i 



CLASS No. 8.— GROCERIES. 



Anthony, H. M 

Do 

Barclay, Jr., Alex . . . 

Burkhalter.S 

CaBe,Zina 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kaxfleld, Louis H .. 

Do 

Do 

Bobbins, B. A 

Boyal Baking Pow- 

' der Co. 
Stabler, Jordan ..... 

Do 

Thurber.C.S 



Candles, adamantine O's lbs . . 

Com starch lbs. . 

Candles 

Sirdp galls . . 

Allspice ^ lbs.. 

Bluing boxes . . 

Cassia lbs.. 

Gloves lbs.. 

Cream tartar lbs.. 

Ginjcer lbs.. 

Indigo lbs.. 

Mustard, ground lbs. . 

Pepper lbs.. 

Soaa lbs . . 

Apples, dried lbs.. 

do lbs.. 

do lbs.. 

Matches gross . . 

Baking powder, i or | lb. cans lbs . . 

Baking powder, ^ lb. cans lbs > 

Baking powder, { lb. cans lbs ) 

Hops lbs . . 



6,226 

1,331 

5,430 

4,824 

113 

145 

50 

56 

235 

272 

210 

210 

516 

5,696 

15,814 

6,700 

5,296 

404 

29,565 

29,210 
500 



New York 

...do 

Yankton.. 
New York 

...do 

. . .do 

. . .do 

. . .do 

. . .do 

..-do 

...do 

. . .do ..... 
...do ..... 

. . -do 

Saint Paul 

..xlo 

. . .do 

New York 

...do ..... 

...do 

...do 



$0 111 
05 

10.62 
35 
14 
16 
24 
25 
34 
Q8| 
65 
17 
13 
05| 
06l 
07 
06i 
2 04 
27 

27 
25 
20} 



CLASS NO. 9.— CROCKERY AND LAMPS. 



Strauss, L 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do...- 
Do.... 
Do.-.. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 



Bowls, pint, ironstone doz . . 

Bowls, quart, ironstone doz . . 

Cups and saucers, coffee, ironstone . doa . ■ 

Crocks, l-gallon doz. . 

Crocks, 2-gallon doz.. 

Crocks, 3-gallon doz. . 

Casters, dinner doz . . 

Lamp-shades, paper doz . . 

Lamps, glass, complete doz.. 

Lamps, glass, bracKet doz . . 

Lamps, students'. No. 1 doz. . 

Lamps, tin, safety doz . . 

Lamp chimneys, sun-burner, No. .doz.. 
Lamp chimneys, sun-burner. No. 1 . doz . . 
Lamp chimneys, sun-burner, No. 2 .doz . . 

Lamp chimneys, S. H., No. doz. . 

Lamp chimneys, S. H., No. 1 doz . . 

Lamp chimneys, S. H., No. 2 doz . . 

Lamp chimneys, students*, No. 1 . . doz . . 



85i 
106 
389 

>/» 

40i 

17 

119 

108 

3 

301 

13 

12 



New York 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. . .do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do . .... 

...do 

...do 

— do 



87 
38 
20 



3 00 

4 75 
6 38 

15 50 

1 25 

8 15 

10 50 

43 80 

3 25 

34 

35 

50 

38 

40 

56 

35 
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Ahairaci of awards made in New York City, ^c. — Continaed. 
CLASS NO. 9.— CROCKERT AND LAMPS— Continued. 



Names. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Where delivered. 


Price. 


Str anss. L 


Lamp chimneys, students', No. 2. . .doz. . 

Lamp wicks. No. doz . . 

Lamp wicks, No. 1 doz.. 

Tiamp wicks, students'. No. 1 doz . . 

Lanterns, tin, globe doz. . 

Plates, dinner, ironstone doz . . 

Plates, sauce. ironstone.,... doz.. 


30 
165 
23M 

lit 
5 117) 
\ 279 5 
32 
15 

2?! 

148 
36S 


New York 

....do 


$0 33 


Do 


02 


Do 


....do 


02^ 
06 


Do 


.... do 


Do 


do 


6 25 


Do 


....do 


1 03 


Do 


....do 


48 


Do 


Plates, pie, ironstone doz . . 

Pitchers, water, ironstone doz . . 

Pitchers, pint, ironstone doz. . 

Reflectors, lamp doz.. 

Salt-sprinklers, ironstone doz . '. 

Tumblers doz. . 

W ashbowls and pitchers, ironstone . doz . . 


....do 


62 


Do 


do 


5 15 


Do 


....do 


1 50 


Do 


....do 


3 50 


Do 


do 


1 62 


Do 


....do 


42 


Do 


....do 


9 88 









CLASS No. 10.— FURNITURE AND WOODENWARK 



Cratte, 8. H 

Dff 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Pearrey, J. F . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Robbin8,R.A. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Brooms jtdoz.. 

Handles, axe, 36-inch, hickory, No. 1 . doz . . 

Baskets, clothes, laree doz. . 

Handles, pick, 36-in., N^o. 1 doz . . 

Wash-boards 

Bowls, wooden, chopping. No. 1 . . . .doz . . 

RoUing-pins 

Clothes-pins gross. . 

Wringers, clothes, Novelty or Univer- 
sal 

Bedsteads, wood 

do 

Bedsteads, iron 

do 

Chairs, wood doz. . 

do doz.. 

Chairs, reed doz.. 

......do doz.. 

Chairs, office doz . . 

Desks, office 

Bureaus 

Measures, wood, 1-peck .doz.. 

Measures, wood,i-Dush doz.. 

Baskets, irbushel doz. . 

Pails, wood, 3 iron hoops, unpainted.doz. . 

Pails, wood, 1 hoop, nnpaintod doz. . 

Washtubfl, cedar, No. 2 dos.. 

Washstands 



Chicago... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do ...... 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do ...... 

...do 

...do ...... 

...do ...... 

New York 
...do ..... 

...do ...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do ..... 
...do ..... 



19 «5 



1 

7 
1 
1 
1 



50 
00 
40 
40 
50 
90 
30 



57 00 
250 
2 75 
6 25 



7 
5 
•5 



50 
00 
75 



6 50 

7 00 
13 50 
15 00 

3 90 



99 
73 
68 
20 
49 



10 73 

11 90 



CLASS No. ll.-SADDLES, HARNESS, LEATHER, &C. 



Hansell, S.F.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Peters, (George 

Do 

Do........ 

Do 

Do 

Do...:.... 
Do 



Bags, nose doz.. 

Buckles, roller, harness, ^-inch . . . gross. . 
Buckles, roller, harness, ^-inchloop . gross . 
Buckles, roller, harness, |-inch . . . gross. . 
Buckles, roller, harness, 1-inch . . .gross. . 
Buckles, roller, harness, li-inoh . .gross. . 

Buckles, trace, U-inoh pairs.. 

Buckles, trace, 2-ixi|||h pairs. . 

Chains, halter, with snap doz. . 

Collars, horse, medium doz.. 

Collars, horse, large doz. . 

Collars, mule doz.. 

Rings, namess, assorted gross. . 

Rings, halter * gross.. 

Surcingles doz.. 

Wax, shoemakers' lbs.. 

Bridles, harness doz.. 

Bridles, riding doz.. 

Bridle-bits, tinned, curb doz. . 

Harness, double-breeching, Concord 

hames sets.. 

Harness, double, Concord hames.. sets.. 

Hamesi*, plow, back-band 

Collars, Concord hames, double . ..sets.. 




45J 

150 
190 

216 



New York 
...do ..... 

...do ..... 
...do ..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do ..... 

...do 

...do 

...do ..... 
...do ..... 

...do 

...do ..... 

...do 

...do 

...do ..... 
...do ..... 

...do ..... 
...do 

...do 



1 
1 



$10 00 
90 

1 75 
95 
37 
75 
10 
14 

8 00 

14 50 

15 80 
14 25 

1 00 

2 20 
8 32 

10 

20 94 

11 50 

1 20 

22 03 
20 98 

11 74 
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Ahgtract of orrorda ma^e in yen) Yorh City, ^c. — Continued. 
CLASS NO. II,— SADDLES. HARNESS, LEATHER, &c.~Con(inaed. 



!..„«. 


Articles. 




QoanUty. 


Where delivered. 


Prtoa. 


Peters, George . .. 


..;Hamea, Concord 


^;::;^: 


1-1 
i '« 


New York 


T-^ 


gs 




S' 






















EobwiiRA::-. 


...j Brnahea, horse, ieatiiwbii' 


8 doa. 











CLASS No. 12.— MISCELLAHSOUE. 



Cowlea, A. 
Cnuie, 8.H 



Clocka 

Bags, paper, l.poond.... 
Bags, paper, ^poiind .-. 
Ba^Si paper, 4-paiind... 
Baga, paper, S poond . . . . 
BftgH, paper,G-poiiud..,, 
Ba£a, paper, T-ponnd.... 
Baga, paper, S-poond — 
Baga, paper, > jwtmd . . . 
B^B. paper, Id-pound.. 
B^s, p^er, 12-ponnd. .. 
Bags, paper. l».poond.. 



Baes,Krain, 2i-baehel 

Bath-brlok 

Macblnea, aewing, Singer'a ... 
M achlDea. eewiDg. Domestic . . 
All attachmeols go with maoh 



■a 



CLASS No. IS.— BBA3S, WIRE, AC, 





i^lS^SS:^-"*"'""^-""" 


to 

M 

"i! 

230 

2O0 
430 
200 
40S 

102 

5 
2^^ 
H 

1,100 
241) 
1S5 


BewTork 










^ ;i™NiT::-::::::'ih^- 




JH 








■B l,iron.No,8 to- 

IH Uron. No.8. ba.. 

V :,lron,No.lO ba.. 

Tl l,iron,No.ll to.. 

M t,iron,No.l2 to.. 

V l^;KS;i8.;:";r""bB:: 

fl Vge.»,12,l*,aDdl5-.. to- 
Wce.coppOT,N«^4,13,1420 to- 

W tei copper! ^-meh bs.- 


....do 














ja 
























:::t ::::::::::: 




















W re, anaealed. No. 18 to.. 

W re, annealed. No. 18 ba,. 

WrelaiiuiialediNo.24 to.. 

W re, annealed. No. 35 ba.. 

Wire fence, torbed, 2 and i point, eiJ- 

Kettles. brass, 2.gBUon be.. 

Kettles, braas^ 5.gaUDn bs.. 

Kettles, braaa, B-gallon ba.. 

Kettles, braaa, 8-gaUoD ba.. 

Ketttea, brass. I0.gallon to.. 

Kettles, braaa, 12-qnHt ba.. 








;::J: ::::::::;:: 




















-...do 






10 




a* 


Oowles, A.A 






















....do 
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Abairact of awards made in New York City, ^c, — Continued. 
CLASS No. U.— AaRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 



Names. 



Do. 
Do. 



Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Herendeen, E. W. 



Peavey, J. F 
Do 



Do 

Plait, Isaac S 



Taylor, Charles 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Articles. 



Allen, B. H 
Clark, A. E 

Do 

Cobn, A. B . 
Crane, S. H 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Deere, C. H 



Quantity. 



Where delivered. 



Bakes, hay, sulky 

Plows, 9-inch 

Plows, 10-inch 

Wheelbarrows, garden doz . . 

Cradles, (rrain, with scythes doz . . 

Handles, noe, planters doz . . 

Handles, plow, right-hand doz . . 

Handles, plow, left-hand doz . . 

Handles, spade doz . . 

Ox-bows doz . . 

Pnmps, wood 

Pnmps, wood, tubing for, 15 to 18 sections 

Pnmps, iron 

Bakes, iron, handled, 12- teeth doz . . 

Bakes, hay, wood doz. . 

Scythes, grass doz .. 

Soythe-snaths doz . . 

Siekles,No.2 doz.. 

Siekles,No.3 doz.. 

Wheelbarrows, all iron doz . . 

Yokes, ox, medium doz.. 

Yokes, ox, large 

Plows, breaking, 12-inch, with extra 
I>oints 



Plows, breaking, 13-inoh, with extra 
points 

Plows, breaking, 14-inoh, with extra 
points .' 

Plows, 7-inch, 1-horse 

Plows, 8-inch, one-horse 

Plows, 8^inch, one-horse 

Plows, 11-inch v 

Plows, 12-inch 

Harrows, 40 teeth 



Machines, reaping, complete 

Machines, mowing and reaping coin- 
bined, complete 

do 

Machines, mowing, single-trees, double- 
trees, neck-yoke, complete 

Harrows, 40 teeth 



Handles, hay-fork doz. 

Plows, shovel, single 

Plows, shovel, double 

Bakes, garden, steel, 12 teeth doz . 



81 
120 



254 

16/, 

397 
481 
24| 
13i 
72| 
36 

161 
32 
22| 

126} 
81i 
62i 

137 
70 

47 



3 

80 
34 
69 
8 
74 
250 
71 



1 

8 

59 
140 

59 
41 
85 
314 



New York 

St. Paul, Sioux 
Citj, Omaha, 
Chicago... — 

do 

New York 

Chicago 

, ...do 

,.. do 

do 

do 

, ...do 

do , 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do . ......... 



Saint Louis, Chi- 
oago. Saint 
Panl, Sionx 
City, Kansas 
City, Omaha.. 



Price. 



..do 



...do 

...do 

...do 

. . .do 

...do 

do 

New York, Saint 
Lonis, or Chi- 
cago, Sionx 
City, Saint 
Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, 
Chicago 

do 



...do 
...do 



New York . . 
New York 
Chicago... 

do 

do 

do 

do 



or 



$18 00 



5 25 
5 75 

42 oa 

26 00 
95 



75 
76 
25 
75 
60 
08 
3 33 
38 



65 
00 
6 65 

3 76 

4 00 
144 00 

4 00 
4 60 



13 00 

13 00 

13 75 
400 
4 36 
4 35 

6 76 

7 00 



8 00 
95 00 

111 00 
115 00 

49 00 



65 

Oli 

25 

45 

50 



CLASS No. 15.— WAGONS AND WAGON FIXTUBES. 



Crane, S. H 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Moline Wagon Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Borer, hub 

Springs, wagon sets 

WhiflSetrees, wagon, plain 

Yokes, neck, wagon, plain 

Axletrees, 3 j by 4 

Axletrees, 3^ by 4J 

Axletrees, 4 by 5 

Axletrees, 44 by 5^ 

Axletrees, 41 by 3i 

Bolsters, wagon sets 

E veners, wagon, plain sets 

E veners, wagon, ironed sets 

■Felloes, wagon, sawed, 2f -inch sets 

Felloes, wagon, sawed, 3-inch sets 



1 
4 

383 

354 
10 

105 
78 
55 
50 

251 
31 

115 
84 
16 



Chicago 
— do .. 
— do .. 
— do .. 

do .- 

do .. 

— do .. 
....do .. 

do .. 

— do .. 
. . ..do .. 

do .. 

do .. 

...do .. 



$25 00 
lOi^ 
09 
10 
30 
40 
50 
60 
50 
44 
12i 
45 

1 20 

2 00 



BEPORT OF THE BOABD OF INDIAN COMMI88IONEB8. 
Ahitract of aviarit wade in Neie York Cili/, ^c. — ContCiaed. 

CLASS No. 1S.-W4GONS AND WAGON FISTTIBES-Contiiiiied. 



WKoe*. ArUdes. 


Quantity 


Whetedellvered. 


Price. 


UoIinaWsgonCo.... 
Do 

g;::::::::::::::: 


Felloes, itbrod, saired. 31 b; t iuc 
Felloes, niguu, brnt, 1 Inch.... 
Felloes, wsgou, bent. 1 .incl. .... 
Felloes, wsgoi^ bent, Ij-inch .... 
FeUuee, Tsguu, bent, tj-lnclk .... 


.sets.. 
.•ets.. 

^sels!! 
.WM.. 

'aetai! 

.set... 
-sets., 
sets . 

iseu!! 

^ sets'! 
.seU.. 

.Mta.. 
.seU.. 
sets., 
.sets.. 

ieets!! 

.sets!! 

Isfts!! 
sets., 
seta.. 

Isets!! 
.sets.. 

.selB.. 


33 

I 

1 
1 

7 
SI 

3 

s 

27 
4B 

S8S 


^= 


1 » 




::::dS :::::::::." 










H zpieoes... 




Do 


t 


IW 




....do 












































































Si lilBch.... 

1 S:::::;;-:: 


























II ? 






















































Spokes,- ih.^ 






















&: ISSE::::: 






















Sketng, iiBgon,31.inch 

gLeins,wstion,8j-lnoh .- 


--do 










:::t:;::v.::::. 






































go 







CLASS No. IS. 







97 
g,3S0 


EtmusCit;.... 


n^ 
























































































































W6b«ter,K.A 




»r.'"KiS'.' 


























































:;:t ;::::■.:;:;; 










iinB,3."H 


Aper, building fbi.. 
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Jbstrmct of awards made at New York City, fe, — Continned. 

GLA.SS No. le.— Oontinned. 



Xames. 



Crane, S. H . 
Dunham, T.C. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

lUsley, W.C. 



Page, J. S 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 



Articles. 



Paper, tarred lbs. 

Lamp black in papers lbs. 

Lead, white, pure aud best lbs.. 

Lead, rwt, dry 1 bs . . 

Oil, linseed, raw, in cans, cased — galls. . 
Oil, linseed, boiled, in cans, cased, .galls. . 

Ochre, Rochelle lbs. . 

Oil, lubricating, mineral, crude, in cans, 

CHsed galls.. 

Chrome-yellow in oil lbs. . 

Japan lbs.. 

Oils, hamras. in cans, cased galls.. 

Paint, asbestus, roof galls . . 

Umber, burnt, in oil, ground lbs. . 

Yarnisli, copal galls.. 

Whiting 



Quantity. 



5,250 

97 

12, 025 

1, 345 

285 

917 

270 

727 
172 
313 
178 

1,048 
507 
122 

1,825 



Where delivered. 



Chicago .. 
New York 

— do 

, ...do 

...do 

— do 

... do , 



...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 



CLASS No. 17.— TIN AND STAMPED WARE. 



Borgfeldt, G 

Bruce, G. W 

Crane, S. H . 

Do 



Do. 
Do. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

lagersoU, John E 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Lalance & Grojean 
Manufacturing Co, 
Do 



Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 



Robbins, R A. 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Spoons, tea, tinned iron doz . 

Spoons, table, tinned iron doz . 

Shears, tinn«irs', bench, Wilcox, No. 4 

Cantlle-molds, 6'8 doz. 

Candle-molds, 12'8 doz. 

Cofifee-pots, plain, tin doz . 

Coffee-pots, plain, tin, 2-quart, riv- 
eted doz. 

Coffee-boilers, plain, tin, 4-qnart . . .doz . . 

Coffee-boilers, plain, tin, 0-quart . . . doz . . 

Punches, tinners'. hollow, §-inch. ..doz., 

Punches, hollow, ^inch doz. 

Pans, dust, japanned doa . . 

Shears, tinners'. No. 8 

Shears, tinners'. No. 7 

Solder lbs. 

Boilers, wash, copper-bottom, No. 9, 
riveted hHndles doz 

Boilers, wash, flat-bottom, riveted 
handles doz . . 

Cups, tin, pint, stamped, retinned, riv- 
eted doz . , 

Cups, tin, quart, stamped, retinned, riv- 
eted doz.. 

Candlesticks, japanned doz . . 

Funnels, 1-quait, plain tin doz . . 

Funnels, 2-quart. plain tin doz . . 

Graters, nutmeg doz. . 

Match-safes, j \ panned tin doz . . 

Pails, tin, 12-«niart, plain tin doz . . 

Pails, tin, 12-quart, plain tin doz . . 

Pans, tin, stamped, retinned, 2-quart, 
dozen , 

Pans, tin, stamped, retinned, 4-quart, 
dozen 

Pans, tin, stamped, retinned, 6-qnart, 
dozen — . . . . 

Pans, pint, deex>-pndding, stamped, re- 
tinned doz . . 

Pans, quart, deex>-pudding, stamped, re- 
tinned doz . . 

Pans, fry, wrought iron, polished. No. 1, 
doz 

Pans, fry, wrought iron, polished, No. 2, 

XM^Jn » >••• vasB •••• m - •«••■ 

Pans, fry, wrought iron, polished, No. 3, 

doz 

Pons, dish, stamped, retinned, 10-qnart, 

doz 

Pans, dish, stamped, retinned, 14-quart, 

doz 

Pans, dish, stamped, retinned, 17-quart, 

doz 

Buckets, gnlvnnized iron, 2-gallon. .doz. . 

Coffee mills, box, iron hopper doz . . 

Coffee mills, side. No. 1 doz . . 

Coffee mills, side, No. 2 doz. . 



671i 
1,063^ 
7 

2i 
1-4 

57 

2464 
22i 

m 

1-3 
7-12 

10 
5 

781 

2i 



632| 

459 
121 

m 

H 

6 
85 
70| 
47| 

146 

198 

906 
17 
27i 
51 

1591^ 

2661 
41 
33| 

84 

177_r 



3io 



lOi 



New York 

....do 

... do 

Chicago — 
....do*.... 



— do 

i ... do 
....do 
— do 
— do 
— do 
— do 
— do 

— do 

— do 



New York 
— do 



...do 

— do 
...do 
..do 
. . -do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 



— do ...... 

....do 

— do 

— do 

...do 

New York. 

• a A ■ \lw • • • ■ « • 

— do 

— do 

...do 



..do 
. do 
..do 
. do 
..do 



Price. 



$0 02| 
12 
08^ 
06 
70 
73 
09 

16 
65 
80 
90 
12 
1 20 
01 



\ 



$0 

4 

2 
4 
2 
1 

2 
4 

5 
4 

6 
1 
2 
2 



11 
23 
00 
00 
00 
20 
60 

90 
25 
75 
00 
40 
00 
00 
50 
12* 



13 48 

13 48 

42 

64 
S3 
66 
85 
14 
33 
2 73 
2 99 

61 

91 

1 14 

65 

73 

1 15 

1 80 

1 45 

8 55 

4 80 

4 90 
4 40 

2 75 
4 75 

3 76 
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Abstract of awards made at New York City, ^. — Continned. 
CLASS No. 17.— TIN AND STAMPED WABE-Gontiniied. 



Names. 



Shep«rd, H. W . 

Do 

Shepard, H. W. 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



ArticIeB. 



Dippers, water, tinned iron, long handles^ 

l>quait, riveted doz . . 

Dippers, water, tinned iron, long handles^ 

2*qnart doz. . 

Kettles, camp, nest of three, 7, 11, 14 

qnart, galvanized, redipped, strapped 

Dottom, nests 

Kettles, galvanized iron, stamped. 7- 

quart uoz . . 

Kettles, galvanized iron, stamped, 11- 

qnart doz.. 

Kettles, galvanized iron, stamped, 14- 

quart doz . . 

Kettles, iron, stamped, 7-qaart .... ^doz. . 

Kettles, iron, stamped, 11-quart doz. . 

Kettles* iron, stamped, 14-qiiaxt . . . .doz . . 



Qaantity. 



169 

1,2(» 
52 

100 



Where delivered. 



NewToric. 
....do ...... 



do 

....do 

.....do 



Price. 



$0 76 
80 

1 50 

4 05 
409 

5 33 
3 25 

2 35 
8 75 



CLASS Na 18.— STOVES, HOLLOW WAEE, TIN, &c. 



Castle, C.H 



Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do 

Do .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .... 
Crane, S. H 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Do... 
Fry,L.B. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do 

Do 

Hotchki8S,C.B 
Do 



Ovens, Dutch, 10-inch 



Do. 



Ovens, Dutch, 13-inch 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with furniture, 6- 

inch 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with furniture, 7- 

inoh . . ; 

Stoves, cooking, wood, witii fnmlftaure, 8- 

inch .w- 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with ftimiture, 9* 

inch 

Stoves, cooking, coal, with furniture, 9- 

inch 

Stoves, heating, wood, 24 inches long 

Stoves, heating, wood, 27 inches long 

Stoves, heating, wood, 32 inches long .... 

Stoves, heating, wood, 37 inches long 

Stoves, heating, coal, 10-inch cylii^der 

Stoves, heating, coal, 12-inch cylinder. . . . 

Stoves, heating, coal, 14-inch cylinder 

Stoves, beating, coal, 16-inch cylinder 

Elbows, stovepipe, 5-inch 

Elbows, stovepipe, 6-inch 

Elbows, stovepipe, 7-inch 

Pipe, stove, 5-mch, Joints 

Pipe, stove, 6-inch, joints 

Pipe, stove, 7-inch, joints 

Polish, stove gross.. 

Tin, sheet, 10 by 14 inches, IX .lbs. . 

Tin, sheet. 14 by 20 inches, IX lbs. . 

Tin, sheets 10 by 14 inches, I C lbs . . 

Tin, sheet, 14 by 20 inches, I C lbs. . 

Tin, sheet, lXl4 by 60 inches, No. 0, 

boiler lbs. . 

Zinc, sheet. No. 9 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with fumitare, 6- 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with furniture, 7- 

inch 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with furniture, 8- 

inch 

Stoves, cooking, wood, with furniture, 9- 

inch 

Stoves, cooking, coal, with furniture, 8- 

inoh 

Stoves, cooking, coal, with furniture, 9- 

inch 

Stoves, sheet-iron, oval, 32-inch 

Stoves, sheet-iron, oval, 37-inch 

Cf^drons, iron, 21 gallons 

Caldrons, iron, portable, with furnace, 20 

gallons 

Caldrons, iron, portable, with furnace, 45 

gallons 



453 

1,261 

11 

81 

22 

10 

1 

183 

86 

«. 

25 

3 

1 

10 

6 

49 

1.181 

47 

755 

6,132 

192 

21$ 

2,900 

3,525 

3.4<)0 

1,950 

190 
2,470 

12 

44 

623 

31 

9 

200 

9 

15 

20 

2 

6 



Saint Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha 
....do 



...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 



...do ... 
. . .do . . . 
...do ... 
...do ... 
...do ... 
— do ... 
,...do ... 
— do ... 
> ... do . . . 
Chicago 
— do ... 
. . . . do . . . 
...do ... 

do ... 

. .. .do . .. 
. . . . do . . . 

do ... 

do ... 

...do ... 
....do ... 



...do 
. . .do 

— do 

. . .do 

, ...do 

....do 

. . . .do 



....do 

....do 

... do 

New York , 



....do 
....do 



$0S0 
60 

12 75 

15 75 

17 75 

20 00 

16 00 

4 00 

5 OO 

6 OO 
8 00 
3 50 
5 00 
6 '50 

13 00 
12 
13 
14 
13 
15 
20 

8 00 
08) 
08| 

08i^ 

20 
08 

18 00 
18 90 

21 30 
23 70 

14 90 

16 90 

15 30 
18 90 

2 70 

8 00 
13 50 
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Ahsiract of awards made in New York City, fe, — Continaed. 

HABDWARE. 



Karnes. 



Barclay, A 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Boyd, E. W 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.! 

Brace, George W 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Articles. 



Nails, lath, 3-penny lbs. 

Nails, shlnslA, 4-penny lbs . 

Nails, wron^ht, 6-penny lbs . 

Nails, wrought^ 8-penny lbs. 

Nails, finishing, 6>penny lbs . 

Nails, flnishinj;, 8-penny lbs . 

Nails, casinji:, 6-penny lbs . 

Nails, casinjt, 8-penny lbs . 

Nails, fence, 8-penny lbs. 

Nails, fence. 10-penny lbs. 

Nails, fence, 12-penny lbs. 

Nails, 6-penny lbs. 

Nails, 8-pennv Ilw. 

Nails, lO-penny lbs. 

Nails, 12-penny lbs. 

Nails, 26-penny lbs. 

Nails, 30-penny lbs. 

Nails, 40-penny lbs. 

Nails, 60-penny lbs. 

Glass, window, 8 by 10, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes. 

Glass, window, 9 by 12, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes . 

Glass, window, by 13, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes. 

Glass, window, 9 by U, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes. . 

Glass, window, 9 by IS, American, sec- 
ondquality boxes.. 

Glass, window, 10 by 12, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes.. 

Glass, window, 10 by 13, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes.. 

Glas^ window, 10 by 14, American, sec* 
nnd quality boxes. 

Glass, window, 10 by 16, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes . . 

Glass, window, 10 by 18, American, sec- 
ondqnality boxes. 

Glass, window, 12 by 14, American, seo- 
nndquality boxes.. 

Glass, window, 12 by 16, American, sec- 
ondquality boxes . 

Glass, window, 12 by 18, American, sec- 
ondqnality boxes.. 

Glass, window, 12 by 22, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes.. 

Glass, window, 12 by 28, American, sec- 
ond quality — boxes . . 

Glass, window, 14 by 20, American, sec- 
ond quality boxes. . 

Adzes, house-carpenters' dozen . . 

Axes, 3 to 4| pounds, Yankee pattern, 
dozen 

Axes, broad, 12-incb, beveled one side, 
dozen.... 

Axes, hand, 6-inch, broad, hatchets, 
handled dozen. 

Axes, hunters, handled 

Bolts, square head and nut, i by 1, per 
100 , 

Bolts, square head and nut, i by 1|, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut, i by 2, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nnt, ^ by 2|, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut, i by 3, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut, ^ by 3^, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut, i by 4, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut, i by 4|, per 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut, A ^.V li P^ 
100 

Bolts, square head and nut. A by 1|, per 
100 



Quantity. 



800 

5,000 

800 

1,900 

700 

300 

600 

1,100 

1,500 

2,200 

2,000 

1,400 

9,100 

17,000 

12,900 

10,800 

2,800 

1,800 

1,000 

123 

21 



6 
91 

2 

84 

30 

10 

20 

30 

10 

7 

2 

11 
2i 

200 

9 

15 
2401 

682 

1,247 

707 

1,007 

586 

505 

1,121 

26 

272 

547 



Where delivered. 



Yankton. 
»...do .... 

...do 

...do . ... 
...do.... 

...do 

...do.... 
...do .... 
...do .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do 

...do — 
...do .... 
...do .... 
...do .... 

...do 

...do 

...do .... 



New York. 
....do ...... 

....do ...... 

....do 

. ...do ...... 

. . . .do ...... 

....do 

....do ...... 

....do 

— do 

....do ...... 

....do ...... 

....do ...... 

....do ...... 

— do 



. . . .do 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

....do 
....do 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

....do 

....do 



Price. 



14 64 

3 89 
5 14 

4 89 
464 
4 39 
4 39 
4 14 
8 89 
3 14 
3 14 
8 64 
8 89 
8 14 
3 14 
8 14 
8 14 
3 14 
8 14 

2 36 

2 36 

236 

236 

2 36 

2 36 

2 36 

2 36 

2 70 

2 70 

2 70 

2 70 

2 70 

2 70 

3 00 

2 70 
18 75 

7 69 
16 90 

8 75 

4 40 

1 06 
106 
1 10 
114 
1 18 
121 
125 
129 
121 
1 



EEPOKT OF THE BOAED OF IHDUN COMMI88IONEE8. 

Abilracl of awardi rntde in JTetc York CUg, fc. — ContinDed. 

RA KDTT AKE-Contluned. 



Namea. 


Artlclea. 


Quuitltj. 


Where deBvered. 


Price. 


Bruce, George W... 


BoUs. sqnare head Mid nnt, A by 2- P« 


1,I7T 
1,42T 
1.T03 
1,427 

TM 

441 

Ml 

248 

1,831 

1,'b»2 

1,040 

1,058 

ai» 

4B1 

*UB 
2S1 

225 

788 

791 

7«l 

m 

«ft 
200 

207 
20 

]0« 

1l' 
1 


NewTetk 

..-do 


n27 




Bol^, sqnare bead and oat, ftbisi per 
Bol^Bisqoi^hMdMdButAby'ipw 
Bolta.'B^.ia^heidiiid»ut;Aby3i,per 
Bolts; Vqnare'he'ad "and nut, A by 4,'per 




1 ss 








....do 






144 








Bolls, sqaani head and nut, A t>y4|,per 












Bolts, sqaare head and nnt. A by 5, per 












Bolts, square head and nut, A by Sj, per 












Bolts, square head and aul. A b; 6, per 












Bella, square head audnnt,iby 2. perlon 
Bolls, aquare head and nut. i by Si. pet 


















Bolts, square bead and nut. j by 3|. per 


















Bolts, square head audnnl, iV ^i.Pcr 


...do 

....do 




is:::""::::::::: 






Bolta, square head and nut. | by ^ per 100 
Bolt-, square bead and uai, | by %pet 

Bolts,"aq'iia™'headBndnut,jbyB,'perl(io' 
Bolts, square bead and nnt, i by H, pet 






....do 






197 














Bolts aquare head and nut^ | by 7, per 100 
Bolts, aqnare bead and nut, | by ^. per 

Bidtn. square head and nnt, f bv B, per 10* 
Bolts, square head and nut, i by SJ. per 
































Bohs, square bead and But, J bj ai. per 


:::1t. 










Bolts, sqnare head and nut, i by 4. per 100 
Bolls, sqnare bead and nnt, i by 4|, per 






Do 


....do 






Belts, aqnare head and nnt. 1 by S, per 100 
Boll». square bead and nut, i by 51, per 

Bo tsl aqnare head'iiBdnoViby's.porlCO 
Bo Is. square headand nut. l by 7, per IM 

as: ■ ■ ■ !5;}.Kis 
ISri EBz 
si;;; 'EBs 

B..M.t; perton 

Bots,dt nrh. ...doz 

r^nt r-;;.Vf1^S 
Vt^t £::-.::::J^E 
^llf^ \ g^E 

B.-tng. .."".".'.feet 
Betng, I feet 

£!K ;::::::::&: 

Bellng, 1 feet 

FaurX 'iagi'diraen. 

Gates, n..___ dozen. 

Hatchets, eaat'SMel, shingling... dozen. 

£la:>S»'"'.:::::;;:::::::;SS: 






....do 






-i^ 




...do 






















....do 




















:::t ;:::::::::: 

....do 




gs 
















































171 






























































^^^i^-^ 




;;;!;;;;:;;;•: 








C::::;;:;::::;. 


Bcales, phitform, l.Ow; pounds 




26 76 
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Abstract of awards made in New York City, jro, — Continued. 

HARDWAEE— Continued. 



liTames. 



dapn, H. L 

Do!!"! 

Do 

Do 

Craae, S. H 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

De 

Do 

D« 

De 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

^::::: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

3)o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Articles. 



RcalcH, platform, 1, 500 pounds 

Scales, platform, 2, 000 ponnds : 

Scales, nay and cattle, 6 tons 

Scales, letter, 34-ounce 

Scales, batchers' dial, round dish, 30 

pounds 

Anvils, wrought-iron, steel-faced, size 

wanted, 100 pounds 

Anvils, wroujrht-iron, steel-faced, size 

wanted, 140 pounds ^ .. 

Anvils, wroaght-iron, steel-faced, size 

wanted, 200 pounds 

A ugers, hollow, ^-iuch doz . . 

Augers, hollow, |-lnch doz. . 

Augers, hollow, f-inch doz . . 

Augers, hollow, 1-inch doz . . 

Awls, shoemakers', assorted, cast steel, 

peg doz . 

Awls, sewing, assorted, cast steel, regu- 
lar doz. 

Awls, saddlers', assorted doz . , 

Bit8,pod,i to| inch doz. 

Bits, gouge, I to i inch doz.. 

Bolts, stpiare head & nut, | by^ i ■ . per 100 . , 
Bolts, square head &, nut, | by 1 . . per 1 00 . . 
Bolts, square head & nut,4 by 7. .per 100. . 
Bol ts, square head & nut, | by 8 . . per 100 . . 

Bolts, carriage, I by 1 per 100 . . 

Bolts, carriage, i by H per 100 . 

Bolts, carriage, i by 2 per 100.. 

Bolts, caiTiage, i b!v 2| per 100 . . 

Bolts, wiudoWj spring, % by | . . .per 100. . 
Bi Us, school size, 200 pounds, mounted . . 
Bells, school size, 300 pounds, mounted . . 
B»41s, school size, 400 pounds, mounted . . 

Bells, hand, No. 0, polished doz . . 

Borax lbs. 

Butts, door, 3 by 3| in., loose-joint. .doz. 
Butts, door. 3 by 3 in., loose-joint. . .d«z . . 
Butts, door, 2| by 3 inches, acorn . .doz. 
Butts, door, 3 by 3 inches, acom . - .do*. , 
Brushes, scrub, 6 and 6 row, 10 in . .doz. 

Brushes, marking, asHorted doz. . 

Caps, percussion, wat«r-proof ..per 100. 

Compasses, ];>ocket. 2|-iBch doz . 

Compasses, carpenters', 6-inch, cast 

steel doz. 

Compasses, carpenters^, 10. inch, cast 

steel doz . 

Chains, surveyors', 86 feet, iron, with 

brass handle 

Calipers, outside, 9-inek doz . 

Calipers, outside, 6-iuch doz . 

Calipers, outside, S-ineh doz . 

Chalk, carpenters', red lbs. 

Chalk, carpenters', whit© lbs . 

Chalk, carpenterH\ blue lbs. 

Chalk-lines, No. 3 doz. 

Chalk, crayons gross. 

Chisels, S., mortise, socket doz . 

Cards, ox doz. 

Cat<-hes, door, iron, cupboard doz . 

Cl4»the8-line, gal vanized wire, per lengths 

of 100 feet 

Drills, hand, light, for metai doz . 

Drills, breast doz . 

Drills, blacksmiths^ doz 

Files, mill-saw, 6-inch doz . . 

Files, mill-saw, 8-inch doz. 

Files, mill-saw, 10 inch doz . 

Files, mill-saw, 12-inch doz. 

Files, mill saw, 14-iBch doz. 

Files, saw, taper, 3-inch doz . 

Files, saw, taper, 3^inck doz . 

Files, saw, taper, 4-inch doz . 

Files, saw, taper, 4i-inch doz . 

l!'iles, saw, taper, 5-inch doz. 

Files, saw, taper, 5i-inch doz . 

Files, saw, taper, 6-inch doz . 




2 
1 
1 

7 

8 
1 
4 

2 

5-12 

u 

7-12 
1-4 

55 

155 
105f 

61 

5 

290 

425 

179 

760 

930 

1,457 

1,502 

995 

72 

3 

3 

2 

2il 
«22 
55 
105 
44 
44i 
384 

»t 
561,600 

8A 

4 

5 

11-12 

li 

132 

203 

85 

36jV 

240 

2A 
19 

10, .500 
5-12 
5-12 

H 

17i 
25J 
«3| 

esi 

77i 

5-i 

126i 

f* 

61 

19 
«9i 



Price. 



New York $29 30 



I... 



do 
..do 
..do 



..do 



Chicago 
do ... 



.do 
do 
.do 
.do . 
.do . 

.do 

.do , 
.do 

do 
.do . 

do 
.do . 
.do 
.do 

do 

do 
.do . 
.do . 
.do . 
.do. 
.do . 
.do . 
.do . 
.do 
.do 
.do . 
.da 
.do . 
.do 
.do . 
.do 
.do 

.d« 

.do , 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 



1 
1 

4 
4 



3«i 75 

109 00 

3 55 

2 60 
IH 

9 00 

10 50 
12 00 
12 00 

Oi 

08 
1« 

70 

70 

20 

30 

60 

96 

60 

62 

68 

75 

12 

96 00 

30 00 

40 00 

3 75 
12 
81 
72 
68 
79 
90 
55 
06 

2 56 

1 56 

2 80 

4 50 

3 35 
2 00 
2 85 

06 
02 
10 
15 
14 

4 75 
60 
60 

27 

11 00 

24 00 
36 00 



1 
1 
2 
2 
4 



05 
49 
06 
98 
12 
63 
53 
61 
68 
76 
94 
08 



38 
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Absiraot of awards made in New York CUjf, ^o. — ^Continued. 

HASDWABB— Gontiiraed. 



UfamesL 



Ciane, S. H. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ...,. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Files, hiUfroimd, bastard, 84iich . . .doa. . 
Files, half-round, bastard, 10-inoh . .doa. . 
Files, lialf-round, bastard, 12-inoh . .doic . . 

Files, round, bastard, tf -inch doe . . 

Files, round, bastaid^ 8-ii&ch doa. . 

Files, round, bastard, 10-inoh doc . . 

Ji^es, round, bastard, 12-inoh doa. . 

Files, round, bastard, 14-inch doa. . 

Files* flat, 8-inch doa. . 

Files, Mat, 16-inoh,D. out doa.. 

Files, square, 12-inoh doa. . 

Files, bastard, 14-inch doa.. 

Filesy wood, 12-inch doz.. 

Files, wood, 14-inch dos . . 

Files, gunsmiths', assorted doa. . 

Flat-irons, 5 pounds doz.. 

Flat-irons, 6 pounds doz., 

Flat-irons,? pounds doz.. 

Flat-irons, 8 i>ounds doz.. 

Fish-hooks, ringed^ No& 1 to IV • • • . M . . 
Fish-lines^ hemp and cotton, assorted 

sizes doa.. 

Forks, hay, 3 tinea, oval and round tine^ 

cast steel dioz.. 

Forks, hay, 4 tines^ cast steel doz . . 

Forks, manure, 4 tines, oval and round 

tine, cast steel doz.. 

Forks, manure, 6 tinesy handle,, strapped 

ferule, cast steel doz.. 

Gauges^ thumb doz.. 

Gauges, marking dua.. 

GaugeSy mortice doz.. 

Gauges, saddles doa.. 

Glue, carpentera' lbs.. 

Gun-hammers doa. . 

Gun-triggers, maUeahle^unflnished. doa. . 

Gun-tubes, assorted doz.. 

Gun-sights, Gennan silver fironts^ unliiv 

ished doz.. 

Guu-aights, back, iron, olover-leaf pat- 

' tern, unflnishea ooz . . 

Hammers, cat-head, S-iKMrnd, unfin- 
ished doz.. 

Hammers, claw.adze-eye^steelfiEMW.dDZ. . 
Hammersy riveting, oast steel, 1-in.doz.. 
Hammers, riveting, oast steel, l|^in.doa. . 
Hammeis, riveting, oaat steel, l|-in.doz . . 
Hammers, shoeing, oast steel, farriera', 

doz 

Hammers, shoemakers' doA. . 

Hoes, planters', cast steel, 10-inoh. .doz. . 
HoeflLgmb,cast steel, oval-eye, N'o.2.doa. . 
Handles, awl, ordinary peg and sewing. . 

Iron, oval, i to 1 inch, assorted Iba. . 

Iron, sheet (stovepipe), Noa. 24to2ft.lbs.. 

Iron, sheet, A-incn thick Iba. . 

Iron, sheet, No. 16 Iba.. 

Iron, sheet, No. 20 Iba.. 

Iron, sheet, No. 22 lbs.. 

Iron, sheet, No. 24 lbs.. 

Iron, Juniata, 1 by j^ Inch Iba. . 

Iron, Juniata, i by I inch IbH.. 

Iron, Juniata, 2 by ^ in<^ lbs. . 

Iron, Juniata, 28 inches — Iba.. 

Iron, Juniata, galvanized, Na 25. . ...lbs. . 

lion, Swede lbs.. 

Iron, Swede, i by 1 inoh Iba.. 

Iron, Swede, I by ^ inoh lbs.. 

Iron, nail-rod Iba.. 

Iron, nail-rod, ^ by i inch lbs. . 

Knives, butcher, 6- inch, ooooa handle, 

without bolster doz . . 

Knives, huntiug, 6-inch, ebony handle, 

withbolster doa.. 

Knives, skinning, 6-inch, cocoa handle, 

without bolster doz.. 

Knives, hay doz.. 

Knives, saddlers' doz. . 

Knives and forks eaoh. per dozen paira.. 



Where deliverad. 



234 

lOftA 

H 
i 

280 
J 

6 

88 

ft 



H 

26i»% 
1 



2 

la 

33| 

117 

1,605 

7,250 

200 

151) 

200 

1,400 

50 

250 

20O 

50 

1,100 

100 

680 

250 

20 

1,870 

20O 



581^ 
4l3i 
18^ 

628 



..do.. 

.do., 
.do ., 

..do.. 

..do.. 
..do .. 
..do.. 

.do. 

.do.. 
..do.. 
. .do . . 
..do ., 
. .do . , 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do .. 
. .do . . 
..do .. 
..do.. 
..do .. 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do .. 
..do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 
..do .. 
, .do . . 

.do .. 
..do .. 

.do . . 

Ao.. 
..do.. 

.do.. 
..do ., 

.do.. 
..do .. 
,.do .. 

.do.. 
, .do . . 

.do.. 

...do.. 

.do.. 

.do .. 
.do .. 
.do .. 
.do. 



Priee. 




08 

4 20 
6 75 

4 TS 

12 60 

50 



2 

& 

18 



50 
50 
00 
18 
80 
18 
85 

85 

30 



24 OO 
340 

3 20 

4 25. 

5 2S 

4 60 

aoo 

6 OO 
800 

15 
830 
3 90 
3 90 
3 75 
3 75 
3 70 

aoo 
aso 

850 
350 
8 50 

»oo 

&50 
«50 

«50 

680 
06.5 

80 

1 60 



1 

ft 

lift 



10 



KEFORT OF THE BOARD OF INDIA;? COMMIS8IONEB8. 

Abttraet *J atoonb mode in JTeie York Offy, ^a. — Continaed, 

HA2DVABB— GoBtlBiied. 



»™. 


Atida. 


Qa«Mty. 


Vbera deliTerod. 


Pri«. 


c^ - „ 


LwaiBhH. ba.. 

Lock^ dia-wsr, a bv 2) Inch dai.. 

Lmka,draW8r,l!it.rSliieh daa.. 

Uaiu-aprtniza, gan-r»aka dm.. 

Kolli, [ath. S.pannj b«.. 

Nans, ahliigle. <-BBBBr ba.. 


■«• 

it* 

l.tM 
S,S»9 

1.1W 

Is 

■I:!!! 
'iS 

7,4« 

"i 
!* 

M 

su 

1,03* 

EU 
IM 

47 

iJ 

H 

8i 

;:: 

131 

S 
I 

1 




*??? 










SM 








..4a 














SSISS?*.'^."'',::;:::::::: 

Kkllh Ualabiiu!, ^pnaay 

ITalla, eulntt, 6-peiiny 


S;: 

ba.. 

b«.. 

ba.. 
ba.. 
b».. 
ba.. 
ba.. 
bi.- 
bt.. 
ba.. 
•a.. 

»!! 
».. 

"f 

«'. 
b«.. 

::, 

b».. 
«(.. 

».' 

M. 

ba. 

S: 

ba. 

s; 
1 

oi! 

DI. 

ba! 


...d» 
















:;:'dM::::::::: 










N»Ha, f .«; ]o-p™«t'-'.".""";;:: 

Nalta, fhMM.ia-penay.— 

Haila, fl.penny 












::Z:::::. '::::. 
























S:!li:^p:l 














Saila, M-pemnJ 












ffi„-^f»:'.::::-.:.:::":::::;:: 










it^' 








Plcka. nHl, fi]i^wta^, mt aUe 

Pioka, iBm.itiat.iit«^''.'^!^";""'.'!. 
Picki. earth, Blrel-iwloted d 


















....da 

....do 
















:::1;::::::::;:; 
























<ffli 






....da 














....*» 


























































































































i.iron 

. , _-i, inm."il^l! 

KlTeUudbur^l.inob.inRi 

RiyeM«idlrara.J.liu!li,i™ 
















23 


































....dii 


























































i:x!s!:;B.!ass-.K--- 


1^; 












De ... 

K::;: 




440 
234 



REPOET OF THE BOABD OP INDIAN COMM18SIONEE8. 
Abstract a/ aKorfy made in yete York dig, ^.'—Continued. 
HAEDW 



-.^ 


Articles. 


iJwmUli. 


When deHTeied. 


Prtoa. 


an 


Sc&hts. Hi)ilng-bnlnnc«,24oz.,v 


thbo"!. 


i 

1 

. J25 

100 
MO 

1«& 

s& 

345 

101) 
105 

]«» 

i45 
370 
175 

as 

21» 

Tai 

200 

5^0-0 
2.J» 

■■s 

12S 
1.635 

am 
1,^ 

1-3 

ST* 

sso 

178 


"'fc:::;:::: 

....to 

....do 

::*.::::::;:::: 
....do 

....do 

::::S:::::::::;: 
::::S::::::::::: 

....do 

!;;]doi!""i;i!' 
::::S;:::;::;:::: 

::::!:::::::;:::: 

....do 

...do 

— do 

...do 

....do 

::::S::::::::::: 
;";d^ .;;:";;;;; 

::::£::::;:::::: 
::::^:::;:::::: 

::::do '":::::::: 
,,..do 

::::|::::::;:::: 

:;::do :::::::":: 

...do 

...do 

::::£::::;:::::: 
::::do;:;::::;:i: 

:;;«;;;;;:;:;;; 
:;::£;;;;;;;;;;; 

....do 

::::S:::::::;:::: 

... do 

::::$:::::::::::: 

....do 

::::J:::::::::::; 

....do 

:::J;::::::::::: 

....do 

::::£;::::::::;:: 

...do 

....do 

....da 


WIS 






z} 




















Screw driver., Ifl-inch 

Screw drtvCT* liincli 

Screws, inm, t-luch. asaorted S 








... rtoi. 
.1 gross. 


'il. 








Screws. Wnoh. womi, 2t-inch . 

Si fsls, 18 medi. 
Si Ho«b«ft 








-f^" 
















mV. 














SI i.jj... 












51 llnclieft 


.... 










Si h -.,. 

SI r.ltnch 

81 sl.t«,h 

SI -.l-'wh 

1 Hffnl:::::- 








....Ibo.. 

...Jhs.. 
























llB.. 

t: 






1! ^<^^-. 
























SI m.I-iDch.'"" 
















ft:: 




















b».. 
ba.. 

bs.. 
hi'/. 

1)*:: 

be.. 




































Bl >,25nch 


































.... 


bs.. 










1 Vi^h".^::. 

S( ■■IfBCll 

sl liJiS^:;::: 








.... bs.. 




















bS;: 
bJ:: 






SI 'a ■a inchee ... 


.... 


























SlBoalhorseiNixa 

Shoes, horse. No. S 
















toe., 
bs" 






Shoe8,hor»B,No.6 












Shoemhor8e,No.7 

Shoes, niu!o.No.3 
















h»-. 






Slioei.niulp.No.4 

Shoes. niiiW% No. e 
















UK- 














papers.. 
»a]jen-. 












■rire-sellers. 01insle«d & D 
















^^ 
















Do 


T£e-8hriAke™ , 


Kva 
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Ahatract of awards made in New York Cityf ^c. — Continued. 

HARDWARE—Continaed. 



Names. 



Crane, S. H . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Articles. 



Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Durrie,H 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Ferguson, R 



Flagler, A 
Do ... 
Do.... 
Do.... 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Trowels, brick, 9 inch doz. , 

Trowels, brick, 10-inch doz . . 

Trowels, brick, lO^-inch doz . . 

Trowels, brick, 11-iuch doz . . 

Trowels, plastering, lU-inch doz . . 

Trowels, plasterins. 1 0^-inch doz . . 

Taps, taper, t){ to | inch 

Tuyere iron, 40 pounds, duck's nest 

Vise, carpenters*, parallel, 4-inch jaw — 
Vise, blacksmith6\ 6-inch jaw, soUdbox, 

per pound 

Vise, blacksmiths', 40 pounds, solid box, 

per pound 

Valves, i-inch 

Valves, 1-inch 

Valves, li-inch 

Valves, 2-inch 

Wedges, iron, 5 pounds, steel pointed, 

per pound doz . , 

Wedges, iron, 6 pounds, steel pointed, 

per pound doz . . 

"Wedges, iron, 7 pounds, steel pointed. 

W>er pound doz.. 
renches, monkey, black, 6- inch . .doz. . 
Wrenches, monkey, black, lO-inch doz . . 
Wrenches, monkey, black, 12-inch .doz. . 
Wrenches, monkey, black, 15 inch .doz. . 
Wrenches, crooked, 8-inch, malleable 

iron doz.. 

Wrenches, crooked, lO-inch, malleable 

iron doz . . 

Wrenches, crooked, 12-inch, malleable 

iron doz.. 

Axes, 3 to 4| pounds, Yankee pattern, 

doz 

Toe-calks, No. 1, steel lbs.. 

Toe-cal ks. No. 2, steel lbs . , 

Toe-calks, No. 3, steel lbs.. 

Tacks, brass-head, 8-ounce papers, 

perM 

Babbit metal lbs., 

BitA, gimlet, double-cut, ^-inch doz. . 

Bits, gimlet, double-cut, |-inch doz. . 

Braces or bit-stocks, iron, grip-brace, 

doz 

Currycombs, tinned iron, 8 bars doz. . 

Dividers, 8 inches doz.. 

Dividers, 10 inches long, cast steel. doz.. 

Diamonds, glaziers' ... doz . . 

Faucets, brass, g-inch racking doz . . 

Gouges, g-inch socket doz. . 

Groiiges, |-inch socket doz.. 

Crouges, §-inch socket doz.. 

Gouges, |-inch socket doz. . 

Gouges, I-inch socket doz.. 

Mallets, hickory doz. . 

Punches, harness, assorted tubes. . .doz. . 

Punt-hes, rotary, spring doz . . 

Padlocks, Scandinavian, 2-in. keys doz . . 
Padlocks, Scandinavian, 2^-in. keys. doz. . 
Pa<llocks, Scandinavian , 2|-in. keys . doz . . 

Paper, sand, assorted 'sheets . 

Paper, emery, assoi ted sheets . . 

Bivet-sets, No.2 doz.. 

Rivet-sets, No. 3 doz.. 

Rasps, wood, flat, 12-inch doz . . 

Rasps, wood, flat, 14-inch doz . . 

Rasps, wood, half-round, 12-inch . . doz. . 
Rasps, wood, h<)lf-rouud, 14-inch . . .doz. . 
Saws, hand, 9 points to the inch — doz. . 

Saws, hand, 26-inch doz . . 

Saws, rip, 28-inch doz . . 

Saws, rip, 30-inch doz . . 

Saws, critsscnt, 5- foot 

Saws, crosscut, 5^foot 

Saws, crosscut, 6-foot 

Saws, crosscut, 6^foot 

Saw-sets, lever doz . , 

Spades, long-handle, Nos. 2 and 3, steel- 
edge doz., 



Quantity. 



Where delivered. 



2A 
1-2 

1-2 

2 

2 

1-4 

69 

19 

8 

3 

3 
5 
5 
12 
3 

26| 

IH 

13^ 

58 
Mi 
16i 

1-6 
2-3 

24 

502i 
1,070 
745 
475 

100,000 
895 

m 

104 

3 

224 
34 
5-6 

44 

IH 
14 

5-6 
14 
14 
54 
SA 
14 
8 

114 
l4/i 

4,766 
1,430 
24 

n 



6A 

»§ 

54 

18 

«t4 

14 

2 
43 

3 
81 
54 

»A 

37 



Chicago. 
...do ... 
...do ... 
...do ... 
...do ... 
...do ... 
...do 
...do 
...do 

...do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



-do 
..do 
..do 

.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
. do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
. do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.-do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
. do 
..do 



, ...do 



Price. 



$5 60 
6 00 
6 30 
6 60 
6 40 
6 65 





75 




6 00 




13 




13 




75 




1 25 




2 25 




3 75 




054 

054 

054 
3 00 










3 60 




4 20 




10 20 




§9 




09 




09 


STork 


7 25 
84 








08| 

33 

33 

6 00 






1 45 




3 50 




3 80 




44 00 


■ ••««• •• •• 


28 




4 45 




5 20 




5 90 




6 25 




7 00 




1 70 




3 65 




12 25 




1 78 




2 18 




2 35 




5-S 


•■•«•••••>• 


014 
4 85 






3 90 


•••«•• ••• 


3 20 




4 45 




3 95 


• •« «« ••■••• 


5 36 
7 00 
7 00 




*8 76 




10 50 




1 70 




1 87 




2 03 




2 20 




1 35 




696 
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Ahttrael aftueari* made in New York Citg, ^o.— Continued. 

HABDWABK-Continned- 



Kanes. 


Article*. 


Quantity 




Price. 




Sp^ ahoct-huidle. Hos- 2 and t. ateel- 


1 

8S2 

ss 

T 
•i 
lU 
VI 

<A 

f 

1,028 
899 

!,«50 
2,300 
2,W9 
I, TOO 
1,830 
1.01.1 

»-* 

! ' 

1? 
"* 

! ... 


How York 

....do 






*«» 




.hSa-"-""*-"" ::£;: 

S3S£; ;:::;;:: 
SSS. ;:::::::: 

Ortndslnni ds 

Grindstom ds 

Grindstoui da 

Grindstoni de. 

AnRers, finoh doi.. 

ApRers. Mnch. cast-ateel, eat with 

Angeta,"itVnch,"iiit-st^™t'with" 


ta 




tn 




Chicago 


i 


























































...-do 

....do 










Angers, ]|-inch, east-ateel, oat with 

nnt ... dos-. 

Angen, Z-lnoh, oaet-steel, cat with 






TOO 








Angera. post, K-inch dos.. 

Angere. post. 9-inch dos-. 

Bls.anKerea>>fratMlt-luoh dos.. 

BitalaSJerloaat-ateoi; Inob do... 

BHs,aoger,casf.st6i.l. -inch dot-- 


























-..-do 


17S 






::::t. :::::::::: 










SiSiS 
liaSsI 

Bolts. cBirlage, 


by3iiiebrB....perlO0-. 

S;teSr.::KK:: 
S;»S::!:;ffi:: 

byiiinch»:'.:pefi«o:: 

by81ncho8...perl00.. 
byTinobes-.-perlOO.. 
bvBincbea.-.perlOO.. 
bi-lBiaehes.-J^rlOO.. 

bTliiMhes"p^loo:: 
bySiachea...p6rlOO.. 




















.—do 










"t 
















...do 




















:::do ;;:.■.":::'. 














byB per 100.. 

byT per 100.. 

byB per 100.. 






























..-do 










Braoei. ra^e^ or blVrt^ks,'9-iiich. 












Brsces, ratchet, or hit-atoobi, 10-lnch, 










Do { 


Bells, cow and oi, largo, wtoagbt as- 
sorted slMs dm.. 


do 


Hi 
















Bntta, braes. It- 
Bntts, bnus. 21- 
Batts:br.e^2!l, 

Brashe*padnt, 


nch doa.. 


...do 
















!» { 


Hob. 0,00, 000.0000,00000, 


....do 


SOS 




BTa«bes.T«nii. 




!*l 












CblMls, firmer, -Inch Backet doi.. 

Chisels, firmer, .inch socket dos.. 

Chisela, flnner. .inch socket doi.. 

Chisels. firmer, -tneh socket do... 

Chiaels, firmer, -inohsocket dot.. 




























tea 
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AhalrtKt of aieariU made in N«v York City, ^,— Continiied. 

HA SD W ABK— CouthlDlid. 



. CblBelBtflrmerili-lnchsovket dm. 

. CfaUcU,Brmer.l{-inuhBWket ilai. 

. Cbiseln, flrmfir, ll-iuoh socket dox. 

. CblselB. flrmer, 2-tiich iwckot ilnt. 

. Chliiels, t^wiiiDE. 1-lDoh wchet dm. 

. ChiselB. frsmloa, J-lnnh wicket — dra. 

. Cblseb.framlngJ-lneb Booket.... dr». 

. ChUdB, fiBminK.i-inob wwket do>. 

. Chigels, fmniine. J-tnoli sooket *ii. 

. Cbl8ela,rnmlng,l-liich socket doE. 

. Chliw1s,rn>uilDE,ll-liiohHHket....doi>. 

. Chl»elB.rrsmiiiE.lI-iDohsookeC....do>. 
"' isels,rrBmiiig,l|.tnchsiHiket....doi. 

. _ iaBl8.rrBiDlns.2-iDchBooket dai. 

. Chieels, corner, l-luoh »i»ket doi. 

"^isela, cold, |-inofa, oolagon, fl inohes 

long d™ 

smps, Iron. t« open 6 luobrn dm. 

aaKea,sp11tt<Dg.wlUi handle — dot. 

. Qlinlata,nieta1heBd,neilADdspLke.dtn. 

. Qlne poM, Ko. eaoh. 

"unlocks, right-bund dm. 

nu locks. lell-hHnd doa. 

[BniiDera,tKOk. claw in handle ...doz. 
[amnuTS, stene, cast steeL siu 5 ponnds 
[ammers, atone, cast al«el, el£s A pounda 
[an men, atnni-, oast tteel, slie 12 pnuad 
[Ingea, strap, S-lnob dnz. pnira . 

. -JLnfEes, strap, fl'Inch ..doz.pnlrs. 

- ElDges. strap, Ukinoh dm.pHin. 

'^IngH, strap, lO-inch doi. pairs. 

[Ingeg, strap, IS-lncb doi. pain. 

. Hi Dces, strap, 12-inflb dos. pnlrs. 

. Hinge8,stntpand T.4-inoh ..doikpaira. 

. HiaKea.»trap*ad T,6-bieh ..doi. pnira. 

■ai strap and T,8-incb..d<«. pairs. 

strap and T,10-' ' ' 




. Ino, balfrVDnd. l-Ineb Iba. 

. Iran, balf-ronnd. li-inob Ihs 

. Iran. hair-ctHiiid. ll-lnoh lU. 

. Itod, boiler, 1-iBok lbs. 

. Iron, Eforway, 1 Inoh wgoare lbs. 

. Iron, yorway, 1 by j inch lbs . 

. lToii.b*iid, Ibyl'^b lbs. 

. Iron, band, I bv llnoh lbs. 

. Iron, band. IbjU Inch Iba. 

. lTDa,baad.tVl)loo1> lb*. 

band, tbylltnob lbs. 

. ,baad,|byainsh lbs. 

. IiDDi band, I by S inoh Iba. 























JA 






















































\t 


....do 




& 


-t 










33 


....do 




"b 


;:::do 












;::! 




? 


:::| 




t 


...do 


































,500 


....do 


































8og 


■s 










'940 


::::| 






-t 










2S 


■s: 




i 


^::| 








































SIS 


:::4 










i,M3 


■t 










MO 







BEPOET OP THE BOAED OP INDIAN COMMISSIONEES. 

Abatraet of awareU made in New York City, ^.— Coatinned. 

HARDWARE-CoultDoed. 



itity. WberedeliTored. 



Hlbbard, Spence & Co. 



Ibi. 



Iron,l>aD<I.Xb,v2iDiih. 
Iron, banil. •liby» Inch 
iTOD. band. A hr 31 Inoh 
Iron, band. A by 3} Inch. 



Kd™. . .n»re point, No.8, 

Knives, aarriag, and forka, coom banille. 



B Iron, east stRsI, 



PlBiipa,h.ill.iw, li-1nch doi. 

P]auemrunnd.Mnoh dui. 

PlauBH, tonnd, li-lnoh doi. 

Ptnkinf! ironii, 1-lnoh iIdz, 



Liveta, copper, fl4unc«'-. 
LWetn, copper, |-ounce, ,, 
Ureta, capper, f-onnce . ■ . 
Uvflta. copper, l-ounce '... 



ElTBts, copper, Nu. _ 

BivetB, copper, )tiO)lDoh Iba., 
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Abstract of awards made in New YorJc City, ^c, — Continned. 

HABDWABE— Continned. 



Karnes. 



Hibbard.Spence & Co. 
Do 



Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do . 
Do.. 
Do.. 



Do. 
Do. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kewhnll, H. B 

Do 

Do 



Articles. 



Kivets and burs, copper, assorted .lbs. . 

Spirit-levels, 26 inches, with plumb . doz . . 

Spirit-levels, 30 inches, with plumb doz. . 

Saws, meat, 18-inch doz.. 

Saws, meat, 20-inch doz . . 

Saws, keyhole, 10-inch .-. doz . . 

Saws, keyhole, 12-inch doz . . 

Saws, buck, fiames complete, 30-inch 
blade ^ doz . . 

Springs, door doz . . 

S ^dge-hammers, 2-pound, cast steel 

Sledge-hammers, ."i-poiind, cast steel 

Sled;;e-hammers, 6-pound, cast steel . - . . . 

Sledge-hammers, 7-pound, cast steel 

Sledge-hammers, 8-pound, cast steel 

Sledge-hummerH, 9-pound, cast steel 

Sledge-hRTnmers, 10-ponnd, cast steel . . . 

Shears, T^-inch, cast steel, trimmers, 
straight doz . . 

Shears, 8-inch, cast steel, trimmers, 
straight doz. . 

Scythe-stones 

Screws, iron, f -inch, No. 5 gross . . 

ScrewB, iron, finch, No. 7 gi-oss. . 

Sci-ews, iron, |-inch, No. 8 gross. . 

Screws, iron, 1 -Inch, No. 10 gross . . 

Screws, iron, li-inch. No. 9 gross. . 

Screws, 1 ^-inch. No. 12 gross. . 

Screws, Ij-iuch, No. 11 gross. . 

Sciews, 2-inc.h, No. 14 griiss . . 

Screws, 2i-inch, No. 14 gross . . 

Screws, 2|-inch, No. 14 gross. . 

Screws, 3-inch, No. 18 gross . . 

Screws, bench, iron, 1-inch gross. . 

Screws, bench, iron, 1^-inch gross. . 

Soldering-irons, N<y. 3, ^pound each, 
pairs 

Shol,No.4 lbs.. 

Shot, No. 6 lbs.. 

Shot, No. 6 lbs.. 

Steel, German, J by finch lbs.. 

Ste«l, German, ^ by | inch lbs . . 

Steel, German, | by f inch lbs.. 

Steel, German, ^ by 1 inch .lbs.. 

Squares, try, 3-iuch doz . . 

Squares, trj', 4i-inch doz. . 

Squares, try, 6-inch doz.. 

Squares, try, 10-inch doz.. 

Squares, bevel, 10-inch doz . . 

Squares, framing, 2 inches wide, cast 
steel doz.. 

Staples, plain, wrought iron, 3 inches 
long doz.. 

Traps, mink. No. 1, with chain 

Tape-lines, 75 feet, leather case doz. . 

"Washers, i-inch lbs.. 

"Washeis, ^-inch lbs.. 

"Washers. |-inch lbs. . 

"Washers, I-inch .lbs.. 

"Washers, |-inch lbs . 

Washeis, 1-inch lbs., 

Bits, extension, ^ to 1^ by | to 3 inch- 
es doz., 

Knires, drawing, 10-inoh, cast steel, car- 
penters' doz. 

Knives, drawing, 13-inch, cast steel, car- 
penters' doz. 

Locks, knob rim, 4-inch, 2 keys doz. 

Locks, knob rim, 4^-iuch, 2 keys . ..doz.. 
Locks, knob rim, 5-incb, 2 keys . . . doz . 
Locks, knob rim, 6-inch, 2 keys doz. 

Locks, knob, 3^-inch doz . 

Locks, cupboard doz . 

Scissors, 4-inch, ladies' doz . 

Sc issors, 6-inoh doz . 

Swamp or bush hook, handled doz . 

Crowbars, steel-pointed, sizes lbs . 

Chains, cable, 4-uich, short links .. lbs. 

Chains loe, i-inch, short links, swivel, 

hooks, ring lbs. 



Quantity. 



42 

lA 
1-2 

1-3 

1-3 
3| 
Si 

10| 
13i 

4 

2 

1 

4 

5 

2 

9 

65i 

148A 
150i 

42 

03 

73 
171 
143 
150 

42 

64 

211 

27 

20i 
7 

30 

18 
350 
275 
275 

70 

60 

65 

165 

7-12 

1-4 



"Where delivered. 



Price. 



24 

5* 

142 
336 

79 
75 
179 
235 
308 
157 



Chicago 
...do ... 
...do... 
...do ... 
.. do ... 
...do ... 
.. do... 



29A 

4 
1131 

27 

?* 

22 
52 

1244 

2i 
10 
64 

34 



, .. do . 
— do . 
.. do . 
— do . 
do . 

— do . 
, ...do . 

.. do. 
— do . 

....do . 

do . 

— do . 
— do . 
... do . 
— do . 
— do . 
— do . 
. . . do . 

do . 

do . 

do , 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

« 

....do 
. ... do 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

do 

... do 

— do 
. — do 

do 

...do 
do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 

do 

— do 



54 New York. 



do 



, .. do ....... 

,...do 

do 

. . . do 

do 

— do 

do 

, . ..do 

do 

do 

Kansas City 
, .. .do ....... 



$0 32 



5 
5 



80 
80 



11 26 
11 90 



2 
2 

3 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



85 
95 

95 

00 
35 
87 
05 
22 
40 
57 
75 



3 75 

4 00 
36 
11 
15 
16 
20 
21 
80 
80 
47 
53 
56 

1 04 
40 
45 



... do 



II 15 



11 
17 
75 
12 
10 
08 
06 


a 



12 15 

6 10 

7 34 

2 60 

3 42 



4 

7 
2 

1 
2 



40 
00 
95 
74 
80 
65 
10 80 



044 
04{ 



05 
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Abttraet of award* nuide in Seie York City, fc — Contliiiied. 

BAEDWAHX— ContiniMd. 



ITnmes. 


AltlOlHL 


,„,„«. 


Wherod-llTerod. 


Prioe. 


HIbbftrd,SpenoeACo. 


Chains, lop, finob. short links, 

cK j^ A-i.;^,' sh;^'ii.;ks; 

Cbal^m'trA'stlMt,' 10 thiii 

Harrow" i^^h; V-inoh.-^^™™ ■ - - 

nm, nrand. l.lnoh 

ron,nrauiAli>«l> 

Iron, roood. i-lnch 

ron, round, A-inoh 


swivel, 

Vivel" 
...llw . 
to (he 

...ba.. 

'.'.'. bs" 


IBS 
US 

'■i 

LIS5 

'"ess 

K5 

aso 

«M 

M 
ITS 

100 
150 

sas 
100 

llW 
20 

so 
100 

IM 
S§D 
200 

100 

BSS 

4eo 

220 

mo 

80 
M 
«0 
BO 
*50 

100 
400 
100 
445 

637 
SOT 
S«2 

BO 

20 


Chl»([« 

...do 


»0H 




oai 








...do 


.s:* 


















...do 






















nHi,ninnd.j-Inob. 












...ba.. 






dS:;:::::::::::: 








SZUKS 


















dS ::::::::::::;: 




...ib... 














rem, sqnaro, I- nob 












"!' ba". 
...bs.- 


::t :::;::::::: 






roS; hSjf ™nnd°''^ph::::::;:: 


















run, hair round, . 
mn.bsltroand! - 










a ■■ 


...ba.. 
















'.V bs^: 

... bs.. 
... bs . 
...ba.. 








run.ban<l, byliiach 


























«§iF """" 






















...bs.. 
... ba.. 
... ha.. 

.. bs.. 
... bs.. 








rDn,hiarD 

roSlflfttbi h 
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ron,flatbB uh 
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mn,flMbe ch 
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ron-flathB 
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ron.fletliB oh 
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"S;ffi{: 






















...bs.. 

"' hg'.'. 
...ha.. 
... bs.. 
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... bs.. 
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Kftassa;*:::::: 
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iilllf 
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REPOBT OF THE BOABD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

Abalraet of aicarSa made in New Tork CUy, ^d.— Coutinaed. 

BABDWABK— Continned. 



Karnes. 


Arttcb- 


QoMittty. 


WhendeUvered. 


Prioa. 


Hibbaid,Sp8ni:«&Ca, 




t: 

ba.. 
bs-. 
bs-. 
ba- 

M.. 

£: 

h»'.'. 
K:: 

ba.. 

S:: 


100 

39 

100 

8.1 
30 
OS 

85 

100 
as 

i 

17 
W 

SO 

10 

189 

ii 

i.esu 

'ii 

i.asa 
iw 

878 
890 

4T1 
£00 


""fc:-.:;.::: 


*0I 




81 ich 
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New Tork 
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bB-. 
ba.. 
ba.. 
ha . 
ba.. 


































13 
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..-.do 

ITewYork 




Brui>beM4o<«, S rax, 10-Inch doi- 

Puking, ribb«r, l-lncb bs. 

Peking, rubber, A-inth b»- 

PBcklnB. mlihiT, 1-incb bs. 

Kupfi, muDlla, -Insb ba. 

Ito]ie,m8nila. -inch ta- 

Rope, m anils, inrh b». 




;:;t:;::::;;;; 










is 




:;::J; :::::;:::: 










....do 








iS: 




Smith, G.V 




.-.do 

■::l ;::::;:::: 






Nttlkosrinie.No.S- IbH. 

Eoea. garden, aulld shuik, c»C iteel. 

THncTi dO!. 

Hi-a, BMden. wild shuik. out atsel, 

e-inch do.. 








Taylor, Charlei 


























New Tork 










7flS 



UEDICAL S1TPPLIB3. 



S<ihlrff6Un,W. H.... 


iui)icni& 

t:iS:'ss„rcs,.!iKa,--i.T- 

pound botllea, 09 per Gent Iba- 

Add, citric. In B-oi, bottiei! i ' i ! - .* oea! 

Acid, nltrio. in H«. g, a. bottlea - . .oia. 
Add. anlphiirlc, in i-ox. a. & botllea. ou- 


m 

007 

uo 

MB 
040 

es4 
''loo 


Now York 

— -do 

:::t :::::::::;: 

.-..do 


•ooia 


Do 


3Dt 




Sf* 


a ::;;:::::::::. 


Sit 












SI 




Acid, tannic, In 1.01- tatlloa oca 

Add. Umrio. powdered, la ioi. bat- 

AlcohnV'insi«thoWei''."."l'bi)ttleB 
















dS:::;:;;::::::: 


...do 
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Abstract of awards made in New York City, ^o. — Continued. 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES— OoDtinned. 



Karnes. 



SchieflFelin, W. H 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do-. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Articles. 



Mbdicinkb— Continued. 

Alumina and notassa, sulphate of (%lnm) 
in 4-nz. bottles ozs. 

Ammonia, aromatic spirits of, in 4^z. g. 
s. bottles ozs . 

Ammonia, carbonate of. in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Ammonia, muriate of, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Ammonia, solution of, in 8-oz. g. s. bot- 
tles ozs 

Antimony and potassa, tartrate of (tar- 
tar emetic), in 1-oz. bottles ozs. 

Arsenic, pills of (l-20th of a gr. each), in 
g. s. bottles no. 

Arsenite of potassa, solution of (Fow- 
ler's solution), in 4-oz. bottles. . . ozs 

Belladonna, alcoholic extract of, in 1-oz. 
w.m. bottles ozs 

Bismuth, subnitrate of, in 2-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Borax, powdered, in 8-oz. bottles ozs. 

Camphor, in 8-oz. bottles ozs . 

Castor oil, in 32 oz. bottles bottles . 

Cerate, blistering, in 8-oz. tins ozs 

Cerate, resin, in 1-pound tins lbs. 

Cerate, simple, in 1-pound tins lbs 

Cerate, cosnioline lbs . 

Cbalk, prepared, in 8-oz. bottles ... ozs. 

Chloral, hydrate of, in 1-oz. g. s. bot- 
tles * ozs. 

Chloroform, purified, in 8-oz. g. s. bot- 
tles ... ozs. 

Cinchona, fluid extract of (with aromat- 
ics), iu 8-oz. bottles ozs. 

Cinnamon, oil of, in 1-oz. g. s. bottles. ozs. 

Cod-liver oU, in 1-pint bottles . - .bottles. 

Colchicum seed, fluid extract of, in 4-oz. 
bottles ozs. 

Colocynth. compound extract of, pow- 
dered, in 8-oz. bottles ozs. 

Copper, sulphate of, in 2-oz. bottles, .ozs 

Croton oil, in 1-oz. g. s. bottles ozs. 

Digitalis, tincture of, in 2-oz. bottles. ozs. 

Ergot, fluid extract of, in 4-oz. g. s. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Ether, compound spirits of (Hoffinann's 
anodyne), in 8-oz. g. s. bottles . . . ozs. 

Ether, stronger, for anaesthesia, in 1- 
pound tins lbs. 

Ether, spirits of nitrous (sweet spirits 
of nitre), in 8-oz. g. s. bottles ozs. 

Flaxseed, in tins lbs 

Flaxseed meal, in tins lbs 

Ging<'r, fluid extract of. in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs 

Glycerine, pure, in 8 oz. bottles ozs 

Gum Arabic, powdered, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs 

Hyoscyamns, alcoholic extract of, 1 oz. 
w.m. bottles ozs. 

Iodine, in 1-oz g. s. bottles ozs 

Ipecacuanha, powdered, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs 

Iron, solution of the subsulphate of, in 
1-oz. bottles ozs . 

Iron, sulpliate of, commercial, in 10- 
pound wo<id boxes lbs. 

Iron, tincture of the chloride of^ in 8-oz. 
g.s. bottles ozs 

Iron and quinia, citrate of, in 1-oz. hot 
ties ozs . 

Jalap, powdered, in 4-oz. bottles ozs. 

Lavenner, compound spirits of, in 8-oz. 
bottles ozs 

Lead, acetate of, in 8-oz. bottles ozs 

Liquorice, extract of, in paper ozs 

Liuuorice root, powdered, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 



Quantity. 



802 
976 
412 
624 

6,268 
114 

6,602 

716 

106 

635 
796 
2,674 
972 
334 
211 
274 
258 
306 

279 

1,914 

3,201 
124 
964 

323 

268 
221 
120 
321 

660 

1,346 

744 

3,734 
1»3 
679 

3,051 
3,916 

916 

93 
249 

317 

114 

200 

2,167 

394 
174 

1,518 

510 

1,390 

480 



Where delivered. 



New York.. 
.. do 



. do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

,..do 

...do 

— do 

...do 
. . . .do 

do 

. — do 

do 

...do 
— do 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

do 

...do 
do 

.... do 

do 

... do 
.... do 
....do 

... do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 
.. do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 
do 

....do 

do 

....do 

. . . .do 



Price. 



♦oou 

04| 

02 

Oil 

OH 
08i 
22^ 

Oli 
15i 

141 

Olf 

02J 

32| 

06i 

25 

39 

44 

Oli 

1^ 

07J 

Wk 

15 

17 

05 

25 
02i 
21 
03i 

99 

04 

74i 

03i 

05 

07% 

04f 
Oli 

02% 

184 
47 

lOi 

03% 

02% 

03 

58 
03% 

03 

21* 

OX% 
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Abstract of awards made in New York City, j-c, — Continued. 
ICEDICAL SUPPLIES— Continiied. 



Names. 



Sohleffelin, W. H . . 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.....' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

4 I C 



Articles. 



Medicines— Continued. 

Majeniesia, heavy calcined, in 4-oz. bot- 
t^s ozs. 

Magnesia, sulphate of, in 10-pound 
tins lbs. 

Mercurial ointment, in 1-pound pots. lbs . 

Mercury, corrosive chloride of (corrosive 
sublimate), in 1-oz. bottles ozs. 

Mercury with chalk, in 2-oz. bottles. ozs. 

Mercury, mild chloride of (calomel), in 
2-oz. bottles ozs. 

Mercury, ointment of nitrate of (citrine 
ointment), in 4-oz. pots ozs . 

Mercury, pill of (blue mass), in 8-oz. 
pots ozs. 

Mercury, red oxide of. in 1-oz. bottles, ozs. 

Morphia, sulphate of^ in ^-oz. bottles ozs. 

Mustard-seea, black, ground, in 5-lb. 
tins lbs . 

Nux vomica, alcoholic extract of, pow- 
dered, in 1-oz. bottles ozs. 

Olive-oil, in 1-pint bottles bottles . 

Opium, camphorated tincture of, in 8-oz. 
Dottles ozs. 

Opium, compound powder of (Dover's 
powder), in 8-oz. bottles ozs 

Opium, deodorized tincture of, in 4-oz. 
Dottles ozs . 

Opium, powdered, in 8-oz. bottles ozs 

Opium, tincture of (laudanum), in 8-oz. 
Dottles ozs 

Pepper, Cayenne, ground, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Peppermint, oil of, in 1-oz. bottles. . ozs. 

Pills, camphor (grains two) and opium 
(grain one), in Dottles No. 

Pills, compound cathartic, in bot- 
tles No. 

puis, opium, in bottles No. 

Podophyllum, resin of, in loz. bottles, ozs. 

Potassa, caustic, in 1-oz. g. a. bottles. ozs. 

Potassa, acetate of, in 8-oz. bottles.. ozs. 

Potassa, bicarbonate of, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Potassa, bitartrate of, powdered (cream 
of tartar), in 8-oz. bottles ozs . 

Potassa, chlorate of^ powdered, in 8-oz. 
bottles ozs. 

Potassa, nitrate of, i>owdered, in 8-oz. 
bottles ozs. 

Potassa, permanganate of, in 1-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Potassium, bromide of, in 4-oz. hot* 
ties ozs 

Potassium, iodide of, in 8-oz. bottles. ozs. 

Cinchonidia, sulphate ozs. 

Quinla, pills of No. 

(Juinia, sulphate of, in 1-oz. bottles, or 
compressed in tins .ozs. 

Bhubarb, powdered, in 4-oz. bottles. ozs. 

Bochelle salt, powdered, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Santonin, in 1-oz. bottles ozs . 

Seneca, fluid extract of, in 8-oz. bot- 
tles ozs. 

Silver, nitrate of, in crystals, in 1-oz. g. 
s. bottles ozs. 

Silver, nitrate of, ftised, in 1-oz. g. s. 
bottles ozs. 

Soap, Castile, in paper lbs . 

Soap, common, in bars lbs. 

Soda, bicarbonate of, in 8-os. bottles. ozs. 

Soda, chlorinated solution of, in 1-lb. g. 
s. bottles lbs 

Squill, powdered, in 1-oz. bottles ozs 

Squill, sirup of, in 1-lb. bottles lbs. 

Strychnia, in i-oz. bottles ozs. 

Sulphur, washed, in 8-oz. bottles. . . .ozs. 

Turpentine, oil or, in32-oz. bottles. botls. 

Wax, white, in paper ozs. 



Quantity. 



512 

612 
166 

98 
204 

296 

696 

338 
69 
51 

407 

82 
996 

5,997 

715 

480 
380 

2,410 

652 
245 

21,750 

157, 175 

6,825 

64 

25 

661 

540 

1,752 

1,722 

824 

130 

1,479 

2,736 

661 

2,000 

969 
435 

1,376 
1054 

1,260 

77 

60 
1,150 
1,011 
1,566 

110 

123 

1,428 

lU 
958 
459 
255 



Where delivered. 



New York 

....do 

....do ........... 

... . .do 

. . . .do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do ........... 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do i 

....do 

....do ....•*•.... 

. ...do a.... 

do 

do 

....do ...%.. 

....do 

do 

....do 

. . . .do 

do 

do 

— do 

do 

. ...do ........... 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

....do 

— do 

— do 

. . . .do ........... 

. ...do ........... 

....do 

....do 

.... do ........... 

....do 

. . . .do 

. . . .do ........... 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

• • • • UU • •••«••••*• 



Price. 



$0 11 

031 
47 



05! 
03 



I 



05 

03} 

03| 
07{ 
4 35 

15* 

26 

18| 

02i 
09i 

12* 
58 

081 

03 
211 

37i 

271 

35 

32 

11 

03 

Oil 

02} 

02^ 

Oli 

10 

03| 

28 

95 

m 

2 60 
05^ 

02f 
65| 
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Abstract of awards made in New York City, ^e, — Contiiiiied. 
ItfEBICAL StJPPLIBS— Contmued. 



Names. 



SehiftfTelin, W. H^. 

Do 

Do 



Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Db- 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Articles. 



iQuantitj. 



Medicines— Continued. 

Zinc, acetate of, in 2-oz. bottles ozs 

Zinc, oxide of, in I-ozl battles oes ■ 

Zinc, solntion of chloride of, in 1-lb. g. 

s. botties lbs. 

Zinc, sulphate of, in 1-oz. bottles ozs. 

HOSPITAL aroBEa 

Arrowroot, in tins lbs. 

Barley, in tins lbs. 

Brandy, in 32-oz. bottles bottles. 

Cinnamon, ground, in 4-oz. bottles.. ozs. 
Cocoa or chocolate, in tins or cakes lbs. 

Corn-starch, in tins lbs. 

Farina, in tins lbs. 

Ginger, ground, in 8-oz. botUes ozs. 

Tapioca; in tins lbs. 

Tea, black, in tins or original chests lbs. 

Whisky, in 32-oz. bottles bottles 

Wine (Sherry), in 32^z. bottles.. bottles. 

INSTBUMENTft AND DBSB0INGB. 

Bandages, suspensory No. 

Binders boards, 2|.by 13 inches, .pieces. 

Binder's- hoards, 4 oy 17 inches. . .pieces. 

Cotton bats « No. 

Cotton wadding sheeta. 

Cupping^asses, assorted sizes No . 

Cupping-tins, asserted. sises No. 

Xancet/tfanmb No. 

Xint, patent ...lbs. 

Lint, picked lbs< 

^JMEuslm, usiUeacbecl, unsized, 1 yard 

wi^ -.-•••« ' yds. 

/ Needlesf cotton, thimble, in case /No . 

■ JiTeedlea^ aesortedr. papers. 

Needlesi-upholstorer's No. 

^Oakum,.^e, picked... lb». 

()iled muMn, in:2ty«rd pieees yds. 

Oiled silk, in 2-yara pi^ceaw . * yd^w 

. .^epcilSffhair (assorted sizes) in yiala.ixo. 

Pins ..« papersw 

(^last^r, adhesi^f 6 yards in a oaA^ .yd^. 

Plaster, isinglass, 1 yavd in,ArQMe*.y4»^ 
,;piaster of Parish in 5-pound tins lbs. 

Pocket-cases No. 

!^obang9- No. 

Scari^cators *^. ^..... No. 

'Scissors^ large and^small No . 

Silk, ligature ....^..............osa* 

oSfpeculum ifcp* the rectum No . 

.Speculum for the yagina^ g^ass or mot* 
al No« 

Sppn)|:e, aaserted^ ozs. 

Stethoscopes «..« No- 

Stomich'TOimp and tube, in case. . . No. 

Syringes, liard rubber, 8KHinoe No. 

Syringes, hypodermic No . 

Syringes; penis, glass No. 

Syring«8( penis, rubber No. 

Syringes, vagina, ^LaBs« No. 

gpinges, va^naj nard rubber No . 

lliermometer, clmical No . 

Thread, linen, unbleached ozs. 

Thread, cotton, spools, assorted No i 

Tongue depreesoro, hinged No. 

, Tooth-eKtracting case No. 

ToumiqaotB, field No. 

Tourniquets, screw, with pad No. 

Tow Ibai 

.Towels doz. 

f TroBsesj single No. 

Trussesr double No. 

(Twine, hau coarse ozs^ 

Iron, simp, iodide of. ozs. 

Linseed'oQ, in pint bottles bottlbs* 

Ointment boxes, tin, assorted sizea. .doz. 

Plasters, Alcock's porous doz 



72 
201 

76 
271 



189 
478 

29 
476 
345 
640 
195 
974 
352 
848 
1,391 

91 



330 
175 
157 
209 
175 

69 
16 
23 



1^1 
67 



I 



1,155 

44 

60 

35 

106 

9S 

149 

2,158 

192 

157 

165 

221 

16 

179 

5 

46 
39^ 
9 

19 

665 

12 

19 

49 

20 

903 

63 

377 

U 
27 

105 

211 
28 

.10 
6 
11 
25 
65 
59 
47 

763 
1,525 

454 
1,197 

432 



Where detivered. 



Price. 



New York. 
....do 



,...do 
do 



..do 
..do 
. do 
.do 
..do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
..do 
,.do 
..do 



. do 
..d» 
..do 
..do 
.•d» 
..do 
-do 
..do 

• aOS* 

..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

:t 

..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.do 
..dk> 
..dO'. 
..do' . 
..do 
..do . 
..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do . 

..do 

..do 

..do . 

..do 

..do . 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 



I . fit J • • > • • v-v-a 



$0 04^ 
04i 

25 

03i 



131 

06i 

47 

03i 

35 

09} 

08 

01* 

10 

25 

50 

6» 



• 07| 
02 
03| 
12 
03 
07i 
06 
34 

1-20 
25 

07 

50 

OH 

06 

U 

50 

75 

02 

03 

18 

40 

02i 

aoo 

05 
3 25 

30 
160 

33 

30 

08 

25 

9 00 



1 10 

1 12 
05 
25 
06 
50 

1 38 
08 
0& 
80 

9 50 
50 

1 50 
25 

1 50 
42 
83 
03 
04 

IH 
15 

107 
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Ahstract of awards made in New TorJc Citpy ^c. — Continued. 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES— Continued. 



Names. 



Articles. 



Schieffelin, W. H 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



iNSThiruiEKTs AND DBBBBIKOS— Cont'd. 

Soap, carbolic lbs. 

Taraxa<mni, flnid extract of. ozs. 

TTva nrsi^ fluid extract of ozs. 

Yerat. -viride, fluid extract of ozs. 

Wild cherry, sirup of ozs . 

Cosmoline lbs. 

Iodine, tincture of ozs. 

Sarsaparilla, fluid extract of, in Bounce 

bottles bottles. 

Grelseminum, tincture of ozs. 

Cyanuret of potassium ozs. 

Cmcbona, compound tincture of ozs. 

Salicylic acid ozs. 

Salicylic of soda ozs. 

Trillium, tincture of ozs. 

Pepsin ozs . 

Tolu, balsam of ozs. 

Saddle-bags Ko. 

Catheters, e. e "No. 

Sirup,sim^e ozs. 

Operating case Ko. 

Sugar, white, crushed, in boxes lbs. 



Quantity. 



786 

1,506 

795 

251 

7,480 

24 

32 

696 

184 

32 

72 

106 

89 



118 

272 

3 

24 

32 

6 

1,780 



Where delivered. 



Price. 



New York 

— do 

...do 

— do 

do 

...do 

... do 

...do 

... do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. . .do 

...do 

...do ..... 
...do .... 

. . .do 

...do 

...do ..... 

...do 

...do 



$0 12 



C. 
INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN BUREAU. 

To the Boa/rd of Indian Commisaioners : 

At K meeting of tlie Board, convened in tfae city of N^-^ Yoi'k dn Felimttry 9, thtf 
Mlbwing eomnmnicatioii fiK)m tlie ]ionora1>le the'Seoietaiy of thici interioir WM pw^ 
sented for consideration : 

DiTPABTMENT 09 THE DirnciCIOR'i 

WashinffUm, Febfuett^2, 1680. 
TaihelwndrahU Board of Indian CdmmiaiUmm'S : 

GttiH*LEMEi^ : The thordrigli investigdftibn mMe by a cbnftmfttee of yoitr appoitit^ 
niBnt infco ceii;ain cliafges against CbmtiuissioneJr Hayt suggests to me that furthei? 
inquiries on your part into tne conduct of Indian Afrairs atld the business methods 
and management of the Indian Bureau might be emiut'utly useful. 

In conseqnence of recent disclosures many^ allegations of ^shonest practices and' 
liiismanagement ar6 publicly put forth, and it is of great interest to fiie service to 
ascertain whether they a;re founded in truth or not. I would therefore respectfully 
request you to appoint a committee for that purpose. 
Very respectftilly, yours, 

€. SCHURZ, Secretary, 

In compliance with the foregoing request, the undersigned were appointed a com- 
mittee of inquiry for the purpose therein mentioned, ana beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing 

REPORT : 

Your committee have careftilly investigated, by personal examination, the several 
divisions of the Indian Office — have made thorough inquiry of chiefs of divisions altid 
the chief clerk. They have conducted an extensive correspondence with agents in 
the field, inspectors, and the officials, as also with eminent citizens who are intensely 
interested in the Indian service, ana with Army officers who have had opportunity 
of judging of the methods of administration outside of and remote from the Indian 
Office. 

BUSINESS METHODS. 

^ We find the Indian Office organized into several divisions and conducted substan- 
tially as indicated in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1878, viz : 
The finance division, the accounts division, the law and land division, the civilization 
division, the educational and medical division, the files and records division. 

A careful personal inspection of the books and papers in each of the divisions 
above named revealed the fact that the recently adopted methods of administering 
the business of the Indian Office had very largely increased its clerical work, and in 
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the divisions of finance, accounts, law and land, and civilization, it appears to be 
almost impossible to do efficiently and promptly the work to said divisions assigned, 
with the nnmber and character of the clerks allowed them. In the finance division 
especially, where chiefly the business of the office originates and has its final adjust- 4 

inent, there is imperative demand for a high order of ability, fidelity, and integ- 
rity. The proper preparation of the lists of supplies to be advertised for and pur- 
chased annually, in order that there may be consigned to each agency only such 
articles and such quantities as the condition of each tribe, with its advancing civ- 
ilization, demands, requires an intimate general knowledge of the entire Indian 
service, and we most earnestly recommend that such lists and the regulations gov- 
erning the advertising in relation thereto and the purchase of supplies therein pro- 
vided, receive the careful supervision of a commission on supplies, to be' composed of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the chiefs of the divisions of finance, accounts, 
and civilization, and the purchasing committee of the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers. The prompt, careful, and thorough examination of all claims arising out of the 
purchase and transportation of suppQes requires in the finance and accounts divis- 
ions, a superior order of business talent and experience. A review of these two im- 
portant divisions leads us to recommend a reorganization of the clerical force with a 
view to increased efficiency. There should be no unnecessary delay in the prepara- 
tion and payment of vouchers issued for supplies. Your committee are pleased to 
report that generally in preparing and forwarding just claims there has been no just 
cause to complain of delays on the part of the finance division. In this connection, 
your committee recommend that the Board of Indian Commissioners so modify their 
by-laws as to require the approval of vouchers by the chairman of the executive 
committee and the Board's examiner of accounts only. It does not appear to be wise 
to subject claimants to the delays incident to the transmission of papers to New York 
or elsewhere to procure a second signature from any member of the executive com- 
mittee ; especially is this true touching all vouchers issued for supplies purchased un- 
der contracts approved by the executive committee, copies of which are on file in the 
office of the Board of Indian Commissioners. It is very desirable that greater care 
should be taken in the matter of kind and quality of flour purchased for issue to the 
Indians. Under the late Commissioner's administration, there had been adopted a 
system of contracting for a New York Produce Exchange standard of flour, which it 
would be impossible to furnish to agencies in the remote territories unless it were ex- 
poGTted from New York. Members of this committee, who are also members of the 
purchasing committee, will convey further information and make suggestions to the 
commission on supplies, in respect to this important matter which has caused many 
vexatious delays and some unjust action in the adjustment of claims for flour fur- 
ni^ed to remote agencies. 

The most serious cause of complaint respecting delays in adjustment and payment 
of honest claims is in relation to the action of the late Commissioner in arbitrarily 
suspending consideration of claims in favor of persons against whom he had conceived 
a personal prejudice. Such claims have remained for many months without attention. 
The chief of the finance division was prohibited from even replying to letters of in- 
quiry in relation to them. Agents were discouraged and disheartened, honest men 
maligned, and their business interests prejudiced by this course of action, which we 
are pleased to state was promptly corrected by the Secretary of the Interior when these 
facts came to his knowledge. 

The accounts division is so intimately associated with the finance division, the one 
supplementing the other, that generally our recommendations respecting reorganiza- 
tion of clerical force with a view to increased efficiency is alike applicable to each. 

The law and land division of the Indian Office is crowded full of matters, the con- 
sideration and adjustment of which is important to the Indians and the government. 
For the proper administration of this division is required ripe experience in Indian 
affairs and thorough knowledge of all laws, treaties, executive orders, &c., and 
should Congress grant the legislation now asked for in the pending bills providing for 
lands in severalty for Indians, the land division will become the most laborious in the 
Indian Office. It is unfortunate that there has not been a sufficient staff of capable 
lawyers and clerks in this division to enable the office to comply with the require- 
ments of treaties providing for allotment of lands, the issue of patents, &g. The 
Indians in many tribes have been importunate for compliance with the treaty pro- 
visions, and it seenis to your committee that there should be no delay whatever in 
providing permanent homes for Indians who demand them as a right under treaty stipu- 
lations, and more especially as by such homes they at once enter upon the direct road 
to civilization and ultimate citizenship. 

Your committee would recommend such changes in the organization of divisions as 
would transfer the medical subdivision from the educational division to that of ac- 
counts, where all its duties could be properly discharged by one competent clerk who 
should be chosen from the medical profession. Education should be in the divis- 
ion of civilization and be treated in its broadest sense, embracing not only the erec- 
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tion of school-honses and provision for ordinary school teachers, bat training for agri- 
cultural and mechanical pursuits, the teaching of housewifery, cutting and making . 
garments, and kindred acquirements. We found in force in the clyilization division 
certain police regulations in direct antagonism with civilization and the best interests 
of the Indians and the government. It is not possible for your committee to compre- 
hend why such regulations should have been devised or continued, and we are happy 
to state that modifications were promptly made when their existence was brought to 
the knowledge of the Secretary of the Interior. The division of civilization should 
be BO amply endowed with appropriations as to enable the department to speedily es- 
tablish boarding-schools in proper localities for the education of all the children and 
youth of every Indian tribe. While the experiments at Hampton and Carlisle, and 
the system of which they form a part, are commendable and effective, and should by 
all means be continued, yet the best provision for schools which are to be of general 
benefit is that for boarding-schools on the reservations. 

AGENTS. 

A good Indian agent is a necessity, which, to properly provide for, requires more 
care than it receives from some of the religious bodies who, under existing policy, nom*- 
inate them. We believe the good of the service demands strict compliance with the 
plan of receiving nominations from the various co-operating religious denominationB, 
and that the denominations should be left free to make their own selections, and thesr 
be held responsible for the fidelity, ability, and integrity of their nominee. The agent 
should be of excellent business capacity, possessing practical knowledge of agricultural 
pursuits, of high moral integrity, and freedom from dependence on pouticians, traders,- 
or contractors for his bondsmen. He should in all cases nominate his own clerk. 
We are firmly of the opinion that the policy of the late Commissioner in assigning 
arbitrarily to agents persons of his own selection to serve as clerks has been fruitful 
of evil and general demoralization of the service where the experiment has been tried, 
with scarcely an exception. Inquiry on this vital point has been very general ana 
thorough, and the policy has received the emphatic condemnation of every o£S.cial in- 
side or outside of the Indian Office, with one solitary exception ; and no one has been- 
more pronounced against it than the clerks who have thus been assigned to duty. Na 
man should receive the appointment of agent who cannot be trusted to select hiS' 
subordinates ; and if the present policy is to be continued, then the clerk, and not" 
the agent, should be required to furnish the necessary bonds for faithful administra- 
tration of official trusts. What appears to your committee to be a necessity, as great 
as any other, is an increase of inspectors and special agents, so that each agency 
might be visited and thoroughly inspected semi-annually or oftener. Inspectors and 
special agents should be chosen from men experienced in Indian affairs, and possess- 
ing every qualification for an Indian agent. They should be gentlemen whose habits 
of life and personal characters are in harmony with the policy which aims to promote 
a Christian civilization ; men who by precept and example teach temperance in all 
things, and from whose lips no profane word escapes. Their conduct, as they visit 
agencies, is closely watched by the Indians, who have been taught by the school- 
teacher and missionary to believe that the white man by his superior advantages had 
been led to greater purity of life than pertains to the '' untutored mind'' of the savage. 

There have not come to the knowledge of your committee any " dishonest practices" 
on the part of any official or employ^ now attached to the Indian Office. We believe 
that Indian affairs are now administered with integrity. 

In our inquiries we have received the most hearty co-operation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who has in every instance placed at our command any information to 
be derived from any personal or documentary source in the Indian Bureau. We have 
the most implicit confidence in the integrity of the Secretary, and in his honest pur- 
pose to so administer Indian affairs as to secure the greatest good for the Indian and 
the country. Nothing would so aid him, and all associated with him in this eood 
work, as the speedy enactment of the pendine bills in Congress providing for lanas im 
severalty for the Indians, the protection and restraint of law, and ultimate citizen- 
ship. This much-needed Congressional action secured, the problem of Indian destiny 
would be of easy solution. The policy of seclusion would soon give way to that of 
absorption, industrial pursuits take the place of idleness and the chase. Massacres 
and Indian wars would be of the past. Millions now expended for supplies would 
be saved in the Treasury ; and thus would be promoted a civilization making secure 
to all persons in the length and breadth of the United States the highest privueges of 
American citizenship. 

CLINTON B. FISK, 
ALBERT K. SMILEY, 
WILLIAM H. LYON, 

Commit^e, 

Washington, D. C, Apnl 1, 1880. 
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^. 
REPORT OF GENERAL FISK, FROM ARIZONA. 

Indian Agency, San Carlos, Ariz., 

November 15, 1880. 
To the Board of Indian Commiasionera : 

It has been my good fortune to twice visit this agency within the present month 
and to make carefol inspection of its management under the administration of CoL J. 
C. Tiffany, who but a few months since was assigned to this important Indian agency. 
It gives me great pleasure to report the substantial progress in every department of 
the agency. 

Several hundred acres of land have been prepared for farming purposes by the In- 
dians. School-houses and houses for teachers are in process of erection, and will be 
puished to completion as rapidly as possible. The Indians performed most of the labor 
in the manufacture of the adobes for the new buildings. The farm and garden work, 
as also the adobes and other material for the buildings, were the best I saw in Arizona. 
Good order prevailed throughout the region. The Indian police, with a detachment 
of which I traveled over the reservation, are well disciplined and effective in main- 
taining peace. The success of the peace policy is admirably illustrated in Arizona, 
"^here, but a few years since, no white man could travel at large except under strong 
nilHtar^ escort to prevent his slaughter by the roving, murdering Apachds ; but now 
the chief danger to the traveler is from marauding gangs of *^cow boys,'' and bad 
white men whose aim is robberj^, and from which I was protected by Apach€ Indian 
scouts. The telegraph line between San Carlos Agency and Globe City has been con- 
^truoted in the best workmanlike manner by Apacn^ Indians. 

While at the San Carlos Agency, definite intelligence of the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of Victoria and his marauding band in Old Mexico reaches us. The family of 
Victoria and the relations of most of his followers are at San Carlos. The wife of Vic- 
toria had received news through Indian sources of the death of her husband, and by 
ontting off her hair (the sign of great sorrow for the dead) gave evidence of h^r belief 
that he was slain. 

In another communication, to be prepared in time for our annual report, I will ^ive 
details of my visit to other tribes in Arizona. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CLINTON B. FJLSK. 



E. 

REPORT OF ORANGE JUDD'S VISIT TO SOME OF THE INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS ON THE XTP;PER MISSOURI RIVER, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 

Nbw Yo&k, OcMer 1, 1880. 

Sib: In response to the request of yourself and other members of the Commission, I 
left home August 5, 1680, to examine more especially into the agricultural condition, 
prospects, and wants at the easily accessible Indian reservations m NebraiBka, Dakota, 
and Minnesota. But after meeting you on the way west, and discussing the reiS^nt 
intelligence from the Northwest, I acted upon our mutual judgment and struck for the 
Upper Missouri, with Fort Peck Agency as the first objective point. The hot weather 

S roved exhausting, requiring a little rest by the way during the long journey to Bis- 
larck, while the low stage of water, the frequent grounding of the steamer, the strike 
of boat-hands, &c., made the river journey unusually long and tedious. The river 
passage from Bismarck up to Wolf Point, and down to Yankton Agency, and the de- 
lays, alone consumed full twenty-two days, and detained me from home business far 
beyond my expectations. The higher water in June and July makes traveling on the 
Missouri much more agreeable and expeditious during those months. Yet it was quite 
important to my original object to be at the agencies the last of August, when the ac- 
tual condition of the maturing crops could be examined. As will be seen below, the 
delays, though so vexatious, brought me to the Fort Peck Agency at a very oppor- 
tune moment to be of service in another way. It may be well to describe here 

THE PRESENT FORT PECK AGENCY. 

It is not at Fort Peck at all, though retaining the old agency name, but is nearly 
' alf-way down the river from the old Fort Peck, towards FortBuford, at the moutitiof 
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the Yellowstone. The agency was first established at the old Fort Peck (now unused), 
near the mouth of the Muk Eiver. The land being generally poor there, in 1878 the 
Indians were moved down to two locations, the upper one at Wolf Point, and the 
lower, main agency near the mouth of the Poplar River. These two are some 25 miles 
apart by land, but at least double this distance by the crooked Missouri River. Pop- 
lar River is about 65 miles above Fort Buford by land, and twice as far by water. 
Ftom some distance above Wolf Point to far below Poplar River, or at least 60 to 70 
miles, that I examined, the north bank of the Missouri River is at most points a broad 
and nearly level plateau, from 1 to 3 miles wide, perhaps more in some places. This 
consists of large areas of rich "bottom lands" close to the river, often a mile or more 
in width; then the "bench lands" on a little higher level, but mainly good and fer- 
tile soil. Back of these are low bluffs, the land extending from their summits north- 
ward in rolling prairies. A good deal of this higher prairie land promises to be well 
adapted to cultivation. It will thus be seen that the Indians at the present FortPeck 
Agency have an almost unlimited supply of good tillable and grazing land along the 
river, with further available land on the higher level in the rear. There is a fair sup- 
ply of Cottonwood at several points on the nver bottoms, but this will need husband- 
mg and extending. Every male Indian can now be allotted a good farm of 160 or more 
acres of excellent, productive soil, without going off the bottom and bench lands, by 
Appropriating to tiiis purpose the region along the northern bank of the river be- 
tween, above, and below Poplar River and Wolf Point. 

At Wolf Point the agency buildings and the Indian tepees are on the broad point 
x>f land on the east bank of Wolf Creek which comes in from the north, and back a 
third of a mile or so from the Missouri. The bottom rises gradually into the bench 
land, and the whole is fertile, increasing in prodrctiveness as the black soil becomes 
deeper towards the river. The portion at present under cultivation extends two or 
three miles along the Missouri. 

At Poplar River the bottom land is nearly a mile wide, but is now, as at Wolf Point, 
being cut away by the river in some places and may be materially lessened should the 
*^ freaky current" so elect. The agency buildings and the Indian lodges are just on 
^e edge of the bench lands, a mile or so east oTthe Poplar River, which comes down 
from Canada. The tepees are spread out north and northeast for nearly a mile from 
the agency. A considerable number of the Indians aare located on a rion bottom and 
bench, 8 or 10 miles down the river. Abundant grass srows on the bottoms, and that 
<Xf £Eiir quality on the bench lands all the way up to Wolf Point and far down towards 
Port Buford. Mowii^-machines enough to cut it, and teams wit^ wagons to haul it, 
ean gather immense supplies of hay at little cost. 

Maj. N. 8. Pori;^, the agent, has his headquarters at Poplar River, wftti an assist- 
ant, James Jones, as superintendent at Wolf Point. At Wolf Point thero are about 
1,500 Assinaboines. At Poplar River there were last year about 4,000 ticket Indians, 
maialy Tanktonaise, but last winter and since some 1,800 Indians, mainly Uncpapas, 
came in from Sitting BulFs bands and were assigned to this ageiaoy. Those re- 
pori;ed at Poplar River number 5,829, at Wolf Point 1^430, making a total at the com- 
bined agency of 7,259 Indians. Being forced to come in by huneer, some of the newer 
recruits have remained, not very tractable fellows to deal with, and have been the 
cause of much of the recent troubles, as will be seen below. They, however, got in a 
considerable amount of corn, potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, oats, beans, &c. — all that 
implements, teams, and seed could be obtained for — and the yield promised finely. 
The later recruits had many friends and relatives over the line with Sitting Bull, and 
frequent bands of these came in as " visitors," and were cordially received by the rtip- 
ident Indians, and the government rations ' divided with them, privately of course. 
But as soon as the crops began to be available for food, the number of "visitors" in- 
creased rapidly, running up to between 1,500 and 2,000, and they set up their tepees 
right among the regular lodges aiid settled down as if to stay. They were in many 
cases well armed witn repeating rifles and had plenty of ammunition. The small body 
of police was unable to drive them away. They were amoug sympathizing friends — 
the later recruits of ticketed ludians — and lived on the crops. They finally became so 
bold, early in August, that they came to the storehouse with arms in hand, and de- 
manded of the agent a supply of government food. He resisted their demands as 
far as possible, and they at length entered his house with loaded rifles and greatly 
frifihtened the few white ladies there, one of them on a sick-bed. As soon as practi- 
cable, these ladies left for the East. 

About the middle of August the great " Sun Dance " came off, during which In- 
spector Pollock happened to arrive. The hostiles soon gathered around the house, 
excited by the orgies of their dance, and with wild shouts and firing of guns demanded 
a " feast" from the government stores. It was deemed necessary to accede to their de- 
ipands^ but, for a time, this yielding broke down the agent's authority. They accused 
him or falsehood, claiming that they were entitled to pay from government for grass, 
wood, game, &c., taken from them, and that the Great Father intended some of the 
food for them and they would have it. 



^u 
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Inspector Pollock immediately left for Fort Baford. The Indians nnderstood that 
be had gone to get authority from the President to feed them and kept measurably 
qniet. After waiting three or four days they became very excited and demanded 
tnat Agent Porter and Dr. Woodbridge should go to Fort Buford and bring back 
Inspector Pollock, or some authority from the Great Father ; and they accordingly 
went, arriving on August 23. Having thus explained the general situation in ad- 
vance, I will resume my trip. 

FROM BISMARCK UP THE MISSOURI. 

When we arrived at Bismarck, the town was full of rumors of trouble fiK>m Sitting 
Bull. He was reported at Fort Peck with his warriors ; the ladies and children at 
the agency had ned east and had just passed through Bismarck, and my friends all 
advised me to halt. But having been familiar with Indians from childhood I deter- 
mined to go as near the trouble as possible, and after much delay in securing a paa- 
B&ge got on on August 19. The low water and sand-bars kept us six days working 
up some 300 miles to Fort Buford, where I arrived August 25. I then learned from 
M^jor Brotherton, the officer in command, of the trouble above, and that Major Porter 
was only a mile away trying to get some instructions by telegraph from Washington 
as to what should be done, and that Inspector Pollock had gone up the Yellowstone 
to Fort Keogh to counsel with Hon. Secretary Schurz, who was expected there, and 
with General Miles, in command. Quickly finding Major Porter, we held a quick con- 
sultation, and finally decided that as the Indians had great respect for and fear of the 
Great Father, and as ray commission came directly from the President, if I could go to 
Poplar River the Indians would respect my authority. Accordingly I went on up the 
river, taking Dr. Woodbridge with me to explain the whole situation and the pecu- 
liarities of the Indians there, Major Porter to follow a day or two later by his land 
conveyance. 

Passing Poplar River the next day, and finding all quiet, Dr. Woodbridge landed 
to prepare the Indians, in connection with Major Porter on his return, for the arrival 
of a peace-maker "direct from the President." The next morning I landed at Wolf 
Point and studied up affairs there, holding counsel with the chiefs, also with some 
bands from Sitting BulPs camp that called there and were met on the road. 

August 28, M^jor Porter sent for me and I spent the 29th in going down to Poplikr 
Biver by wasons and examining the land on the way. I had become so well ac- 
quainted with the position of amiirs that soon after my arrival I sent the following 
letter to Hon. Secretary Schurz, then supposed to be at Fort Keogh, 130 miles across 
the country, on the Yellowstone. 

Fort Peck Agenct, 
Poplar CreeJc, Missouri Biver, August 29, 1880. 
Hon. Cabl Schurz, 

Secretary of the Interior : 

Dear Sir: I arrived at this point an hour since, and just learn that scouts are to 
leave in a few minutes bearing dispatches to yourself. I take this opportunity to 
send a few lines. ^ 

I have been along the river between Bismarck and Wolf Point for ten days, and have 
heard many exciting rumors in regard to Sitting Bull, &c., many of them needlessly 
alarming, according to the best information I can gather. I passed several days on 
the steamer with Maj. Edwin Allen, now on his way to Fort Walsh as Canadian In- 
dian agent. He was near and with Sitting Bull's bands during last winter and spring. 
I also had a long talk yesterday with two brothers of Broad Tail, now at or on his way 
to General Miles's camp to surrender. 

I judge that Sitting Bull's bands are rapidly leaving him in small parties, and that 
all or nearly all would do so, and give themselves up, if they could be rid of theii 
strong suspicions, fostered by Sitting Bull, that if they come in they will be punished 
for past deeds. If Broad Tail and company are kindly received and treated, it will 
largely disarm these suspicions. His brothers said that if Broad Tail made a ^ood 
report, nearly all of Bull's bands would *^ be in and surrender before the snow flies." 
I have small doubt of it. 

There is little game and poor prospects for the hostiles over the line. They see the 
prosperity of the Indians at Poplar Creek and Wolf Point Agency — their good crops — 
and are influenced much by it. They would gladly surrender north of the Missonri 
Biver, but fear a trap in requiring them to go inland to Fort Keogh. They are also 
hovering around Poplar River to pick up what they can peaceably and by persuasion, 
but with no hostile intent. So far as violence is concerned, I should have no fear of 
staying right here for any length of time. A strong police force provided here to 
drive out and off the small bands of outsiders, and prevent their consuming the crops 

"^. supplies of the regular Indians here, seems to me all that is needed. 

'm greatly pleased with the advancement made by the Assinaboines at Wolf Point. 
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A small outlay promptly made in the way of implements and seed, with temporary 
supplies until the next crop comes in, will go far toward making them self-supporting. 
I purpose examining all the land between Wolf Point and Fort Buford, also some^ 
what minutely into the condition of affairs here at Poplar Creek Agency, and will be 
able to report understandingly, and not from a hasty glance or ^^ second-'hand rumors." 
I already consider this agency, including Wolf Point (called Fort Peck Agency), as 
one of the most hopeful, all things considered. 

Somewhat hurriealy, yours, very respectfully, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
Of Board of Indian Commissioners, 

P. S. — ^My own opinion is that an extra company or two of mounted troojps, with 
howitzers, stationed at Buford, or any other easify accessible locality, to be pointed to 
as a reserve police, would enable the agent to effectually warn off those hostiles who 
are consuming supplies clandestinely, and quiet the Indianshere who are afraid of the 
hostiles. O. J. 

The night after my arrival at Poplar River there was much noise, a very bedlam 
throughout the large camp of tepees, much greater than I had ever heard before ; 
and with the feeling that we were entirely at the mercy of well-armed hostiles en- 
camped among the agency Indians, the latter without arms, and with the knowledge 
that there was not a soldier, a telegraph office, or a post-office even, nearer than 65 
miles by land through the Indian country, and that Sitting Bull's hungry bands were 
only a little way north of us, the situation was not soothing to a citizen's nerves ; but 
the fatigue of a hard day's work soon brought a most refreshing and long sleep. The 
next day was spent in studying the situation further, in examining the crops, work, 
buildings, &;c. 

Towards evening I summoned, through the efficient police, a council of the leading 
Indian warriors of the agency, or " soldier Indians," as they style themselves, I be-- 
lieve, and had a full, free talk with them. As previously agreed between us, I assumed 
a pretended command over Major Porter, issued orders to nim in a verj^ authoritative 
way for effect, and then strongly supported his previous course in refusing to feed the 
hostiles. I reasoned with the warriors, explained the object of the peace-men, the 
design of the Great Father and all his peace-men to do the best they could for those 
Indians who surrendered and became peaceable, but insisted that if they wanted help 
from the government they must at once cease dividing with the hostiles and sustain 
the agent's authority ; that though some of the hostiles were their own brothers, they 
must, for their own good, send them away at once ; that they must explain to the 
hostiles that their only hope was to go to the soldiers with whom they had been at 
war and lay down their arms, and then the peace-men would look after them. They 
seemed to consider my words as coming direct from the Great Father, and were evi- 
dently impressed ; I then dismissed them with an unasked present to each. Many of 
the hostiles, and most of the piincipal agency Indians, were outside the circle and 
heard the talk. Probably the most effective point made was, that if they did not 
stop dividing with the hostiles and send them away, their own supplies would be cut 
off, and also that there would be soldiers enough at hand, whenever wanted, to crush 
out those who came over the line. 

RAIN-IN-THE-FACE. 

Just at sundown while alone in my room, but having left the door unlocked, a much 
painted Indian, scantily clad, with lon^ hair, thin visage, quite lame, and carrying a 
Winchester repeating rifle and a belt full of cartridges, came in quietly through the 
door and sat down in a chair. Unable to get any response from him, I sent for an ii> 
terpreter and two of the police. The interpreter at once informed me that ^*thiB was 
Chief Rain-in-the-Face, who killed Cust«r," and that he was encamped with his band 
among the tepees at the agency, The policemen having^ arrived, I demanded why he 
was there, and cowed him by a show of dignified authority. He said he had come to 
complain of my talk to the soldier Indians ; that I had called him and his band thieves, 
and ordered them to be driven off. I gave him a round lecture upon the fact of his 
murdering Custer, which he stoutly denied, and went over the situation again, inform- 
ing him that, even as bad as he had been, if he came in with his band and surrendered 
himself, he would be kindly treated, ai\d assured him that any other course was cer- 
tain destruction. I was sure he yielded in his own mind, but he refused to answer 
until he had counseled with his band. He started to go, out I ordered the police to 
detain him until he answered me. He finally yielded to my counsel, and in such a 
way that I was certain he would surrender at the first opportunity. I learned from 
him, and from several others, that the only way Sitting Bull held his bands together 
was by impressing them witn the fear that if they crossed the Missouri and went 
down to the Yellowstone they would be entrapped and killed for their part in the 
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Custer massacre and other hostilities. I lahored assiduously, firmly hut kindly, to 
disahuse them of this fear, and if interested traders and outlaws could be kept away 
j&om them, I have not a doubt that the remaining hostiles would nearly all, if not all, 
surrender soon or before spring. 

A COUI^CIL WITH THS HOSTILES. 

On the following day, while at dinner, the house was suddenly surrounded with a 
larse force of the hostiles. Assuming all possible dignity, I demanded their object, 
and was told it was for a '^ peace talk/' But few of them had their guns, and these 
left as I pointed to them authoritatively and ordered them away. After due delibera- 
tion, and with much assumed show, a big chair for myself being carried by others, 
my traveling companion (son) as secretary, with a big book, a grand council circle 
was formed. After the usual Indian delays and quiet consultations, the admission of 
their own interpreter, and so on, we had a prayer- to the sun, a history of themselves 
and the whites, the wrongs of the Indians, their rights, &c. Among the speakers 
were the chief Bad Soup, alias Red Rolies, the Crow, and Spotted Eagle. Nearly all* 
the Indians at the agency, peaceable and hostile, were gathered around, and the sight 
was strikingly impressive, well worth a long journey to witness. 

The substance of this two hours' talk, as I afterwards made it out by exaftiining the 
account taken down, was that they wished me to say truly to the Great Father that 
they were not there as thieves or to fight, but to get, in the form of food, pay for the 
ground, the grass, the wood, and the buffaloes which had been taken from them ; that they 
had bought their guns and ponies, sometimes giving as many as 40 buffalo robes for a rifle, 
and they did not want to give them up. They ended with a strong appeal to all the 
agency Indians as to the truth and rigut of their statement, and asked them to now 
stand by them in sustaining their claims. They waited for a reply, and were evidently 
.greatly disconcerted when one after another, almost in a body, the other Indians arose 
and walked silently and dignifiedly away. I could say but little to the hostiles, as they 
left hastily, but I briefly enforced the previous lessons ^ven to Rain-in-the-Face and 
others. We learned that they had a long night council, and most of them were in 
favor of accepting the advice I had given and surrender at once. 

I repeat that I came away with a strong impression that these councils, with other 
proper influences, would be effective in bringing about a general surrender. Noting 
put the efforts of men of a bad character will prevent it, and even despite this, I shaS 
be greatly surprised if there are any troublesome hostiles remaining in that regioa 
next spring. 

During xhe rest of the day I visited a few prominent Indians in their tepees, iudad- 
ing Medicine Bear, the highest chief, with whom I had an hour's ^endly ta&. He 
was especially anxious to nave a good farm all his own, and to have a House on it^ 
being tke first chief. I of course explained that little could be done in the direction 
of his wishes until the hostiles were entirely suppressed and out of the way. 

A COUNCIL WITH THE CHIBF8. 

On September 1, I called a council of the Tanktonaise chiefs and a few warriors, 
meeting them in a building alone. There were present : 

Chiefs, — ^Matowacan (Medicine Bear) ; Chantaha (Skin of the Heart) ; Ohasappa 
/Black Cat-Fish) ; Tocandohasca (Long Fox) ; £ waheu (Bloody Mouth) : Matokokepa 
(Afraid of the Bear) ; Wakienduta (Red Thunder) ; Pahasa (White Crane) : Mato- 
washte (Black Eye) ; Teepesha (Red Lodge) ; Hoaakke (Pack the Eagle) ; QAtoaa 
(Many Horns). 

Soldiers, — ^Wakaneyakea (One finds Medicine) ; Haoka (Good Hawk) ; Chaghpaliapo- 
mahue (Waves his War Club) ; Wamdihe (Yellow Ei^le) ; Hasappa (Black Horn). 

Our talk lasted nearly four hours with a feast at noon. It was very friendly, the heak^ 
chief. Medicine Bear, occupying most of the time, and the others assenting^ andapplaudr 
ing many of his sayings, and sometimes my own. I explained the difficulties, responded 
to their wishes, caremlly avoided any promises that I did not know would be per* 
lormed any way ; talked with them about schools, and got their request to have tneir 
children educated like white men ; ^ave them the history of the Tuscarawas, aa I 
loiew it, and their great advance in civilization, wealth, and happiness, and the caoae 
of it, but kept the leading idea prominent, that they should not harbor the hostiles, 
but should use all their powers of persuasion to lead them to surrender and become 
peaceable like themselves, and then the peace-men could go on with their plans of 
nelping the Indians to homes, as the whole country would be quiet. At the close eaeh 
took my hand and the agent^s, and pledged themselves and their warriors to stand by tlie 
agent of the government and help to enforce his authority. But for the length o£ 
this report, it would be interesting to give some of the views of these Indians in thie, 
to me, memorable ^'talk.'^ I am well repaid by this alone for all the weariness ana 
sacrifice the whole journey has cost me. 
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A steamer chancing 1o come down the river that evening I went on board an 1 wrote 
out the following report to Hon. Secretary Schurz, which I left at Fort Baford to be 
sent up to him at Fort Keogh, or wherever it might iind him : 

Steamer Far West, 
Below Poplar Eiver Agency, September 2, 1880. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, 

Secretary of the Interior: 

Dear Sir: On the 2Sth ultimo I wrote you hurriedly, per scouts just starting for 
Fort Keogh. Since writing I have been busily engaged at Poplar River Agency (called 
Fort PecK) examining into matters there, and have met different groups of Indians, in- 
cluding 100 of the ** hostile" warriors and have become pretty well acquainted with 
the situation. Before I left there were many rumors, such astnat there were "active 
movement of troops on the Yellowstone," which came indirectly through the hostile 
scouts; and on this boat are reports that "General Miles is moving to Poplar River" 
or "against Sitting Bull" &c. I give little credence to these rumors, but from the 
previous reports, from the confessed "scare" at Poplar River, &c., I suspect there may 
be military movements in progress that may not be necessary or judicious. It can at 
least do no harm for me to give you a partial r€sum6 of my observations and doings 
^hile visiting the agency as member of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

In geneial; I found the condition of the agency, both at Poplar River and Wolf 
Point, very hopeful, and much better than I anticipated. The agent, Maj. N. S. Porter, 
and. Subagent Jones, at Wolf Point, I judge to be good men for the places, quite 
superior to what we could look for on the average. The physician. Dr. Woodbridge, 
is a capital man, not only as a physician but also because of his taste for and acquaint- 
ance with agriculture. He is greatly aiding in getting the Indians to cultivate the 
land. The disposition of the Indians to work and so help themselves is well shown 
ill the fact that 700 to 800 families are this year doing something in the way of work- 
ing plots of ground of from one-eighth of an acre to ten acres each. The only limit to 
ttieir work was the amount of seed and of ground that could be plowed. The grow- 
ing crops are wi>rth going far to see. The representative men tell me that all thei^ 
men want more land of their own to cultivate, and more seed and implements ; they o^ 
hy prop^ help soop be made self-supporting. There will be i^o failure on "the p^irl; oi* ^e 
]Encui^ns themselves. 

At Wolf Point all is quiet except some thefts of potatoes and corJ^, by roving ban^ 
qf Indians, j^oin fitting Bull's clans, some of whom I detected art it. There ip gref^t 
need of more implements, seed and teams at both branches of the agency, apd m(Mr9 
white farmers as teachers of farming. 

THE TROUBLE AT POPLAR RIVER. 

Quitie a number of the Indians at this point are related to the Indians with Sitting 
QjoJl — e^ecially anaong those la^t received. Encoura^ged by these relatives Q>nd sym- 
pathisers, ponsiderabLe numbers of Sitting Bull's Indians^ probably 1,200 to 1.500 iOf 
%lffim in all — ^perhaps more — have hovered around and camped among the regular IsX" 
dians and simred with them in their good crops, and privately in their '^ ratioD«.'' 
Twice they have been so emboldened as to demand that the agent should deaJL ou.t 
d^res to them, and a few of the " ticket Indians" have seconded the dem4»nd« 

When I arrived, Major Port<er deemed it expedient to magnify my importanoe as 
much as possible, as speaking pretty directly from the President ; and, though doing 
nothing directly officially, and claiming to be only a friend, I did nothing to lower 
^eir respect or f^ar. 

Monday, August 30, 1 met the principal soldier Indians ; heard their complaints that 
more had not been done for Ihem, as promised, <&;c. This gave me a good opportunity 
ip say to them that they could not expect the government to send them provisions, 

fC, if they divided with the hostiles ; and the point took. I urged them to warn on 
e nostiles and urffed the necessity of their strongly advising them to surrender to 
e government and become peace-men. I saw the good effect of this talk during the 
rest of my stay. Most of the hostiles were outside the circle listening — among tnem 
H^n-in-the-Face. He came unasked into my room in the evening, and complained 
of my speech against him and his men. I gave him a sharp lecture, but followed with 
firiendly advice. He refused to talk until he had consulted his band. I detained him 
by the police until he should answer. The gist of his answer was, that they would 
surrender if they could do it on the north side of the Missouri, but they feareid a trap 
to get them into imprisonment by requiring them to go down to the Yellowstone. 
I will here say that in several conversations with the hostiles I found this strong fear 
f^nd suspicion. My own opinion is, that if a proper military officer were sent over 
north of the Missouri to receive their surrender, to remain there for a few weeks, a 
very large number of the hostile bauds would come in and surrender and go peacefully 
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to the agencies. Indeed, I think tliis would break up Sitting Bull's bands, and I, 
strongly urge its trial, if at all practicable. 

On Tuesday, August 31, nearly 100 of the hostiles gathered around the agency build- 
ing during dinner and wanted a talk. Nearly aU came unarmed, but those who 
brought arms took them away at my request. I sent them outside the grounds and 
heard their talk for three hours or so — ^history, mythology, &c., &c. The gist of it all 
was that they owned the ground, grass, game, &c. ; that these belonged to them, and 
they wished me to tell the President that they only came here to get food (their own) ; 
that the Great Spirit told them not to fi^ht. It was simply their excuse for being 
here, in answer to what I had said to Rain-in-the-Face. They then addressed the 
Tanktonais of the agency and asked them to be a shield to them, their brothers, 
heart to heart, as they had been a year ago. At this point the Yanktonais (ticket 
Indians) rose and marched ofif. This disconcerted the hostiles, and they broke up and 
departed, before I could respond or say much. Our spies said yesterday that they 
were greatly demoralized, and a large part of them at least want to surrender. 

Yesterday I had a four-hours' talk with all the principal chiefs, heard their com- 
plaints, &c. They talked well. At the end they all promised to hereafter stand by* 
the agent with all their men, protect him, keep off the hostiles, &c. They each came 
forward and shook hands with me and then with the agent (Porter), to bind their 
pledge. They begged that soldiers should not come to disturb their work, or demor- 
alize ("spoil") their women, &c., and agreed unitedly to advise the hostiles to all 
surrender, or to go off, or to fight them if necessary. I believe many will surrender^ 
if not all, even if they have to go to the Yellowstone. I advise that this be not re- 
quired. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
Of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

P. S. — I should add that the "hostiles" in and about the camp were somewhat ac- 
tive Tuesday, and partially so on Wednesday, in gathering corn, potatoes, and tur- 
nips from the grounds of the agency and of the friendly Indians. Whether this was 
preparatory to departing, Major Porter and myself could not positively decide. They 
would not obey the police,, who fired 50 or 60 shots over their heads on Tuesday. 

Major Porter (agent) thinks that if any military are sent they should drop in sud- 
denly, and not allow the hostiles to commit extensive depredations as they leave. 
The final action and agreements of the chiefs yesterday may enable Major Porter and 
the police to eject them. I shall not be surprised to hear that they are all out of the 
agency to-day or to-morrow. . 0. J. 

A HARD SITUATION APPARENTLY. ^ 

Whether the following be literally true or not (and I believe it is true), the fact 
that it is fully believed by the Indians — not only the hostiles, but others, and by at 
least a few white people — will readily explain some of the fears and some of the ob- 
jections of the hostiles to surrendering themselves unconditionally. Mr. Thomas Hen- 
derson, formerly connected with the government agency, and now with the trading 
establishment at Poplar River, brought to me ** Iron Jaw," an Unkapapa Indian, ana 
gave the following account of him : 

"Four years ago, just before the Custer massacre. Iron Jaw, with Chief White 
Guts and 35 others, surrendered to Lieutenant Day, of the Sixth United States In- 
fantry, at old Fort Peck, giving up their arms, ponies, everything, and their horses 
were sent down to Fort Buford. Being poorly clad, they were taken to the woods for 
night protection. There they were told by a renegade that they were sent there to be 
shot. Believing this, and there being no one present to counteract this belief or their 
fears, which were quite natural under the circumstances, they stampeded and hurried 
across the country to Sitting Bull's camp, where they arrived just before the fight 
with Custer began. Two years ago Iron Jaw, with two families, came in and again 
surrendered everything to Captain Baldwin, of the Fifth Unitea States Infantry, at 
Poplar River. They received issues of food for a month or two from Sargent, but he 
was called away soon, and since then Iron Jaw^ having no recognized standing, has 
wandered about with seven lodges, without rations, and with nothing to subsist u^on 
except what has been given to them by Indians, and what they can pick up, having 
no arms for taking game. They went over to Sitting Bull's camp, but were not re- 
ceived, because they had surrendered twice ; they returned, and were now with the 
hostile * visitors' at Poplar River, but were not, by the regulations, allowed to re- 
ceive food from the agency." 

Mr. Henderson thinks no other Indian better entitled to be put on ticket than Iron 
Jaw. I had not time to investigate further, but referred to it briefly in talking with 
Major Porter, who said he believed the story was a true one, but he was without au- 
thority to act. 
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OBSERVATIONS AT POPLAR CREEK AND WOLF POINT (FORT PECK AGENCY). 

I begin with the Wolf Point division because first visited, and give some extracts 
from my note-book. The location, the lay of the land, &c., are already stated above. 
That the soil is good is shown by the estimates I made on the spot of the probable 
yielcf of the growing crops : Corn (the small Rea or Ankea variety), 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre; potatoes (Early Rose), 150 bushels per acre, and of very excellent quality; 
oats, 45 to 55 bushels per acre. The oats are the common field oats grown everywhere 
in the States. The Early Rose potato is also the same ; it matures well in this north- 
em locality (latitude 48°). At Poplar River I due two average hills in a field, which, 
though not fully matured on August 30, vielded 16 potatoes weighing 6^ poilnds — 
single specimens running to 19 ounces. I nave in my office one potato, just received 
from Poplar River, which weighs 23 ounces. The Rea corn is a dwarf variety, aver- 
aging 2 feet high. The ears start out close to the ground^ and from 8 to 14 stalks and 
ears grow in a Dunch in a hill. The stalks make good fodder. The seed came from 
PortBerthold. 

THAT THE INDIANS WANT TO WOl.K 

is well illustrated at Wolf Point. There are 276 allotments to individuals or families, 
the plots ranging from one-fourth acre up to two acres, the average being about 70 
square rods, or forty-four one-huudredths of an acre. The divisions are by rows of 
corn and potatoes, usually for. the smaller plots, four long rows of corn and four of 
potatoes. These were generally well fended by the Indians themselves, and had there 
been teams and plows to prepare the ground in time, and plenty of seed, each family 
could and would have cultivated a very much larger area, and thus have provided 
food for winter, which must now be supplied by government. Indeed, all the Indians 
I talked with were very anxious to have a great deal more land and seed. It should, 
without fail, be provided early next spring, and the delivery of implements, teams, 
and seed not be delayed until the other river freighting is cared for, as has too often 
"happened." 

SCARCITY OF TEAMS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

There is a deplorable lack of teams, plows, and other implements at Wolf Point. 
An " ancient" span of horses and three or four yoke of oxen constitute the team force 
for nearly 1,500 Indians, and part of the oxen had been stolen. Only 185 acres could 
possibly be prepared, of which 70 acres were broken .the present year. The agency 
has 42 acres in corn, 13 in potatoes, 6 in oats, 4 in beans, &o. The Indians culti- 
vated 80 acres in corn and 40 in potatoes. The garden seeds arrived too late to use 
this season — a very serious loss to the ageno}" and to the Indians. I earnestly recom- 
mend that at least one good breaking plow (better two) be sent to Wolf Point the 
first possible moment in spring. These breaking plows should have the front guiding 
trucks, here and elsewhere, as inexperienced Indians can guide and use them. I have 
no doubt that if seed and hoes be supplied, these Indians will plant and tend all the 
land that two more good breaking plow8,''with efficient teams, can prepare for them. 
It would be great economy in securing supplies of food. The cost of teams and plows 
will be saved ten to twenty times over in tne securing of food which must otherwise 
be transported to these distant points at heavy expense, in addition to the purchase 
price. This doubtless applies to many other localities, though few others are so in- 
accessible during the greater part of the year. And, aside from the economy, a liberal 
supply of implements, teams, and seed will greatly promote habits of working and 
efforts to support themselves. Plenty of common field plows, harrows, and hoes are of 
course wanted to work land already broken. Good wagons should be supplied freely 
for gathering the cultivated crops and the abundant natural hay now going to waste. 

VERY POOR WAGONS, 

I also recommend that the wagons sent to such distant points, where they cannot 
be readily returned and replaced if poor, be simply varnished, unless some effectual 
measures can be taken to secure those of the best material with certainty. Paint 
conceals the character of the wood from the best inspectors. Thus, for example, at 
Wolf Point I examined an almost new, good-looking wagon, marked "La Belle, by 
B. F. Moore, Fond du Lac, Wis., for Prevy Brothers, general agents for Nebraska and 
Dakota. '^ The axle was broken short off in the middle with hardly a splinter to 
fihow the slightest toughness in the timber, and I was positively assured that this 




imposition to send out such wagons, under the cover of paint, to tne Indians, or to 
anybody else. - . . .. w— « ..^ 
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In this connectiofii I would urge that the proper wood, iron, and steel be plentifully 
sapplied for repairs. I estimated that there were at Wolf Point nearly |1,000 worth 
of needed wagons and other implements^ new and partly worn, lying idle, useless, ahd 
going to decay, all of which the blacksmith conld have pnt in good working order in 
a very few days, if he had the wood and iron to do it with, and charcoal and the nec- 
essary tools for his shop. Only cottonwood grows in that vicinity, and this is wbrth- 
less for implements subject to much strain. The blacksmith shop was standing un- 
used for want of charcoal, and there was no iron or steel to work up.. Besides these 
indispensable articles there is wanted immediately (now) a sood blacksmith's drUl 
with a supply of bits, and a small screw plate. The only toms I found in the shop 
were : One anvil, one vise, one poor hand-drill, six bolt-dies, two handles for taps, two 
hammers, nine pairs of tongs, one cold chisel, one traveler, one bellows, one horse- 
shoe pinchers, six taps, five reamers, one center-punch and hasp ; the whole mostly ft 
poor, nearly worn out lot. A well supplied blacksmith shop, such as I saw at Tank- 
ton Agency, or one half as good, would oe worth at Wolf Point ten times its cost. The 
shop is the only resource for repairing all sorts of tools and implements, agricultural 
and otherwise, and it could turn out many new and necessary things if it had tools 
and materials enough. A handy blacksmith is there, without the facilities to work at 
his trade, and he was occupied with farming, &c. The very first boat up in the spring 
riiould supply these lacking facilities, if not already sent. 

Almost all of the above remarks apply equally to the Poplar River branch of the 
Fort Peck Agency. 

For Wolf Point I recommend a prompt and large supply of loose harrow teeth. 
The carpenter and blacksmith can construct harrows from the cottonwood that wiQ 
serve for the light soil. Also a variety of nails ; also, for wagon repairs, a lot of extra 
reaches, axletrees, tongues, rounds, and wagon iron generally. 

I also strongly recommend a supply of breeding cows and a bull of good blood. TKe' 
Indians themselves will take good care of them, and soon produce a larse stock of 
cattle, raised on the spot at httle or no cost. There is abundant grass lor summer 
said for winter hay. 

I would recommend more flour, bacon, and corn-meal until the latter can be ptt>- 
duced there, and less coffee, and less oi soiAO annuity ^odii — as hats, for example — 
nntil the Indians advance in civilization enough to use them. Though hundreds of 
''white men's hats'' have bee^ sent and distributed, I did not see a Single full-blood 
Indian, boy or man, wearing one. It was suggested that an equivalent of tea instead 
df coffee would ofben be preferable, as the Indians like tea, and can more readily -pte^ 
pBOee a «mall quantity for drinking with their little cooking facilities. 

At Wolf Point I was surprised to And the utter absence ot any religious ^iivileg«8 
for the Indians, outside of the government employes' own families; 

A Mack-board for the poor, uninviting school-room is certainly needed for tefsehitif^ 
sbbA interesting the native cWdren, and I would advise sending them a medium-sized 
ca/binet orpan as a useful and attractive article. 

From what I could gather from various sources, I concluded that the' govemrneSit' 
teacher at that point is not specially adapted to the character of work required in 
such a locality. Patience, affability, love oi the work, winning ways, are indispen- 
^ble requisites, and any one lacking in any of these qualities is not in his or her ap> 
propriate sphere, when attempting to bring in and instruct these wild native chil- 
dren. Speaking generally, the application of "Civil service rules" is needed iA 
selecting teachers lor the Indian agencies. Among the aborigines, as among the ne- 
groes, and whites also, education is almost the groundwork of future advancement iti 
civilization, and great care should be taken in appointing teachers, to the utter ex- 
olusioB of political or other favoritism. 

A GREAT HELP TO INDIAN FARMING 

would, in my opinion, be the employment of more practical farm hands, white men o£ 
good character, not only at Wolf Point and Poplar River, but at many other of the less 
advanced agencies, where the Indians have not yet become expert enough to Tvork 
well themselves, or to be good examples to other beginners. These men, working 
upon the land cultivated by the -agency, would produce crops enouffh to partly, if no^ 
fully, pay their wages and expenses, oAen more ; while they could do the Indians 
much service by their example, and by showing them how to prepare ground, plan'fc 
and tend the growing crops. It would in the end be economical to have one gooNd 
practical farmer to every thirty or forty of the inexperienced Indian cultivators oon- 
stantly with them, showing them how to work — teachers of f)Eirming. Such men 
could be obtained at an expense of, say $75per month^ including rations andtranspox^ 
tation, except at remote points, where it might be a little more. Four or five montib» 
-^ould cover the time they would be required at the agencies, including goind^ vaA 
aing. Part of them might have to be on hand from May to October, to aimst hct 
taring the ground and gathering and storing the crops. 
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HOUSBd FOR THE INDIANS. 

Both at Poplar River and Wolf Point the Indians live chiefly in tepees (butfalo-fikin 
tents). The principal chiefs at both places made very urgent requests that the Great' 
Father should fulflU his promise to buHd houses for the chiefs at least. I answered^ 
that as soon as arrangements could be made to allot to each one his own large farm, 
no doubt they would be assisted to build their own permanent houses ; that it would 
not be worth while to put up such houses at the agency, where they would be in a 
wrong location. This partially satisfied them, though tiie head chief at each place, 
not unreasonably, claimed that he ought to have a respectable house forthwith, as the 
head, or Great Father, of his people. 

A MULTITUDE OF BROKEN PROMISES. 

If a tithe of what the Indians have told me be true, as it doubtless is, there has been 
great carelessness in making promises to the simple-hearted, trusting Indians, of what 
the government wa4 going to do for them immediately — ^promises made by a variety of 
officials and quasi omciab, and impracticable of early fulfillment — of houses, subsi- 
dies, annuities, &c. The statements concerning specific promises were so clear and 
definite that I do not wonder that all the peaceable Indians live in a state of continual 
disappointment. It is far better to be honest with them, and only promise just what 
can be positively fulfilled at the time set, and that time be set with full allowance 
for all contingencies. Every chief visiting Washington goes back fall of great expec- 
tations, which he spreads abroad among all his people, and they live in a state of 
chronic disappointment. So, also, visitors to the tribes, official and otherwise, are in 
constant temptation to gratify the Indians and themselves b^ talking freely of what 
is going to be done for them. I suspect the importunate asking habit of the Indies 
has beeti developed by this custom of scattering profVise promises, pleasant to the e«t, 
difficult in the fulfillment— often impracticable, if not impossible. It is too seldonif 
considered criminal to deceive or cheat these simple-hearted, trusting^ '^ children of the 
fbresf — for f^w of them sre more than childreru in developi^ intellect. 

COOKINChSTOVEB, OAMP-KETTLEB, SMALL STOVES. 

Oooking-storves, even if small and low priced^ would be a most valuable addition to 
any and every Indian habitation, whether log hut or tepee. In Hhe latter a lengths 
or two of pipe would give draught. A^hole with lid for boiling* pot, and a small oven> 
for baking would serve meet of the wante'of those as yet little civilized Indians^ 
wMle such a stove would eeonemlze ftael and wood; 

One ctfknp^kettie, or iron pot, and a knife^ constituted the chief, innally the only^ 
kitchen fnmiture of the uncivilized housekeeper, or tent-keeper fbr cooking food^ 
boiling, baking^ making tea and coffee, heating dish and washing water, &o. The 
same kettle is used for boiling the large amount of com that is cooked a little, while 
still in the milk on the ear, and then rubbed off and dried on skins in the sun, and 
stored for winter food. Where there are no grist-mills (as there are not, but should 
be immediately at Poplar River and Wolf Point)^ this is the chief method of keeping 
corn for future food, for hunting excursions and journeying. There is much waste in 
this method, as the com must be gathered before it has come to its full growth and 
yield of nutritive elements. Some baking and roasting is done in the ashes, on 
spits, in heated holes in the ground, and on hot stones. I noticed in many tepees 
visited that the single kettle was small, poor, often cracked, or nearly rusted out. It 
w^ould bts a great convenience and saving of food to supply to each Indian family two, 
three, or four kettles — a "nest" of them — varying in capacity from 1 to 40 gallons, 
say 1, 10, 20 and 40 gallons or four pailfuls — ^the last named for cooking green com for 
drying. The cost would be small, and their usefulness far greater than some of ther 
fanciful aunuity goods distributed. When cooking-stoves are not and cannot be supplied, 
I think of nothing that would contribute more to the comfort of the many thousands 
of Indian families still necessarily dwelling in their tepees, in the bitterly cold northern 
regions, than to furnish them with small cheap iron stoves, with sufficient pipe to 
produce a draught. Now they have only the ground fire in the center of the tepee, 
w^hile wood is usually scarce, has to be carried far, and is, at best, the light cotton 
-wood, yielding but a small amount of heat for its bulk. Such stoves with the needed 
pipe w«m1d cost but f 2 to $3 each. Every one understands that warmth without, 
saves fuel (food) within, which is required to keep up the natural vital heat of the 
body of all animals, human included. Stoves and warm clothing and blankets save 
their cost in food, to say nothing of warm shelter in the form of houses for human, 
and sheds or stalls for domestic animals. The stoves for the Indian tepees should 
bave an opening and lid in the top to set the cooking kettle upon. Three lengths of 
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pi^e, or even two lengths will produce sufficient draught. The smoke will, of course, 
rise out of the top of the tepee^ just as it does now from the ground fires, and with 
less annoyance. The stove bodies can be transported ** nested'' and thus save freight. 
Stove-pipe fully formed, but with the locking edges not closed, can be carried in nests 
of 15 or 20 lengths telescoped together, and occupying little more than the space of 
one piece. The final locking can be quickly completed when set up. These items 
are important in reducing the cost of transportation to such distant points. 

PAPER BAGS NEEDED. 

» 

There is much waste and inconvenience in the giving out and carrying the rations 
of flour, com meal, sugar, &c. The Indian women usually receive these in a corner 
of their rough blankets, and a great deal is necessarily wasted. I recommend that 
each Indian storehouse have a full supply of strong paper bags, of two or three sizes — 
those holding 10 pounds of flour, those holding 5 pounds for flour, meal, or sugar, and 
small ones for tea and coffee — at least the 10-pound size in all cases on the newer res- 
ervations. Most of the older, partially-civilized Indians usually have cloth bags or 
pails or boxes in which to receive and carry their rations, but all do not have them. 

MEDICAL SUPPLIES— A CHANGE AD^^8ED. 

I would suggest an important change in the method of sending out medical supplies. 
The wants of the different agencies are not uniform, but vary with the locality, local 
diseases, the practice of the physician in charge, &c. From an examination of the 
dispensary rooms at three different agencies, I judge that three-fourths of all the med- 
icines sent out are never used or wanted, while some things greatly needed are in. en- 
tirely inadequate supplies. Thus, at Poplai: River, there are whole rows of bottles of 
costly medicines that will be an ample supply for a hundred years, and some of them 
never be used, while of the most common articles of daily and hourly use, as alcohol, 
ammonia, &c., there had none been on hand for months, during which time the long 
ago applied for and daily expected supplies failed to come. The active and efficient 
present physician at Poplar River, Dr. Woodbridge, on arriving there over a year 
ago, found no scales to weigh out medicines. After waiting many months, dispensing 
medicines to many thousands of Indians by '^ guess ^' or ^* estimate,'' a pair of scales 
came, hut with the weights missing! And these, though 'repeatedly sent for, had not 
come up to the time of my visit. A hard lot, surely, for a physician in charge of over 
7,000 Indians, his beat extending 37 miles, and yet lor more than a year witnout any 
scales to weigh out medicines, and for months without ammonia or alcohol, whisky, 
corks, glass furniture, and some other most commonly used medical supplies. 

I recommend sending out in the annual supply only a few of the leading drugs used 
everywhere, and allow the physician or agent, within reasonable limits^ to ppocore at 
the nearest point such medicines as are needed from time to time. It will be a de- 
cided saving of expense, and supply the needed medicines when and where they are 
wanted. 

INDIAN TRADERS. 

While the licensing of traders may be a necessary part of the Indian policy, there 
are most important Matures to be considered. The absence of competition leaves not 
only the Indians, but the employes at the agencies, at the mercy or caprice of the li- 
censed trader. I suggest that the department investigate the rumors I heard often 
repeated as to the combination of interests among several Indian trading stations 
and transportation companies. It may explain the non-arrival of important sup- 
plies at some of the agencies. Two intelligent chiefs, as well as some of the em- 
ployes »t the agencies, wished me to ask the Great Father to allow at least two traders 
at the larger agencies, so that there might be more competition in buying and selling. 
A case was rMated to me (not at Fort Peck Agency) where the runner of a trading es- 
tablishment bought in the finest buffalo robes at /$5 apiece, giving an order for that 
amount of goods in payment. When the orders were presented, the (5 tickets were 
paid off in 10 to 15 pounds of poor flour. I could name some illustrations from my 
own observations in the same direction — though not so bad as the above. 

LET AGENTS BUY AND SELL FOR INDIANS. 

Despite some objections, it would be a great advantage to the Indians if the agents 
were allowed to attend to some business items for those under their paternal as well 
as official care. Take the matter of wagons, plows, harrows, and other implements, 
which many Indians desire to buy. As it now is, they have to pay heavy rates, indeed. 
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exorbitant prices in many cases. I saw some examples at one reservation I visited. 
The agent, if allowed so to do, would gladly have ordered the articles at a great saving 
of cost to the Indians, who, at best, have limited means. In other cases the Indians^ 
had saved enough to buy implements much needed, and which would have helped 
them materially in supporting themselves, had the articles been ordered by the agent 
at such prices as he could have readily obtained them for, but they were not able to ouy 
at the prices charged near by. So in the matter of selling produce, hides, &c. , the agent 
could readily have shipped them to parties from whom 25 to 50 per cent, more could 
have been realized. So common an article as cooking soda is sold at 50 cents a pound 
at some points, thoueh it can be bough ti in bulk at less than 4 cents. (I bought a pound 
at a trader's, incognito, and paid 50 cents for it, and was assured that this was the 
"regular price.") The same applies to most articles of necessity, as flour, clothing, 
&.C., which are not obtained as annuities. In one case I sent a third party to buy a 
beaded dress, which I had seen exposed for sale. He was only asked $3 for it. It 
had been sold by the maker under stress of hunger at, say, $2, yet I knew the beads on 
it cost the maker full ^0 at the named price per ounce, and these were paid for in 
skins that sold for 400 per cent, above the price allowed in exchange for the beads, 
and the beads were themselves reckoned at 5,000 per cent, over their cost. I mention 
these out of numerous instances that came under my own observation. Is it any 
wonder that the Indians constantly feel a sense of injustice in their treatment f But 
aside from these, I think there should be some plan for supplying needed implements 
and food, and of disposing of their products at reasonable rates. 

As above intimated, I would commend this on the score of economy for the govern- 
ment. The more implement's and seed the Indians can buy with. such means as they 
have, and the more they can obtain for the result of their work, the less will there 
need to be provided for them, and the greater will be the stimulus to self-help and 
advancement in civilization. 

INDIAN FARMING AT POPLAR RIVER. 

I have seldom seen anywhere more thrifty potatoes, and no where in the country 
are they of superior quality. The Rea com planted May 20 on freshly-broken sod, was 
on August 30 very vigorous, with plenty of ears well filled out to the tips. Some 
King Philip corn was doing so well that I advised its more extensive culture next 
year, as it gives large stalks, large ears borne high up on the stalk above the ground, 
and its quality is superior to that of the dwarf Rea variety, hitherto supposed to be 
the only Kind that would mature in this northern locality. Pease and beans also flour- 
ished well. Turnips on fresh-turned sod (seed sown July 24) showed very finely on 
September 1, plenty of the growing bulbs I measured showing 6 inches in diameter, 
with a prospect of growing much larger before freezing. The seed'ought to have been 
on hand at least a month earlier ; all the garden and vegetable seeds arrived far too 
late. Beets were growing well ; the average specimens measured 3 to 4 inches in diam- 
eter and 12 to 16 inches long. 

This agency has labored under more difficulties than almost any other, owing to the 
constant disturbances from Sitting Bull's bands, and the frequent ^^ visits" of other 
tribes and bands from above and below, and especially from over the boundary line. 
So, also, many of the agency Indians are among the latest ones brought under civil- ' 
izing influences ; part of them reluctantly so. Supplies of all kinds have been very 
limited. Yet, with all these disadvantages, some 800 families have taken a part in 
cultivating •their plots of ground, and in most instances they have done their work 
well. The plots allotted to the individual members of the police were models of neat 
cultivation that would shame many of their white brother farmers — neat, regular rows 
of com, potatoes, &c., and not a weed allowed to grow. If implements, teams, and 
seed (in season) had been in ample supply, so as ta give each Indian family all the 
£^and they could and would work, they would have grown this year almost enough, 
if not quite enough, to have fed themselves during the coming winter. The results, 
as I saw .them at Poplar River as well as at Wolf Point — under the unfafvorable cir- 
camstances — are abundant evidences that there will be very little difficulty in getting 
the great mass of the Indians into the successful pursuit of agriculture. I came to 
this conclusion fully, even before seeing the more advanced agriculture in practical 
operation at the Brul^, Yankton, and Santee Agencies. 

I earnestly hope the department will, for the coming year, make early and positive 
provision of every needed facility in the way of plenty of implements, teams, and 
seed. Among other items there should be at least 800 good hoes sent to Poplar River. 
In despair of setting broken land, some of the Indians were so anxious to raise crops 
of their own that they actually dug off the tough prairie sod with hoes, laid it aside, 
planted garden crops on the hoed-up soil beneath, and surrounded it with brush-wood 
fences. 

6l C 
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V 

SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPUES NEEDED AT POPLAR RIVER. 

Among the importaut special thiDgs needed at Poplar River, immediately at the 
(fpenin^ of spring, and not away on in June or July, at the convenience of shippers 
and freighters, I noted the following : 

At least six to eight span of good working horses and an equal number of sets of 
substantial farm harnesses that will not give out under severe wear, with at least one 
extra set to draw upon for breakages (the breakage of any part of a harness lays 
up the team and workmen, as there are not at these distant points facilities for prompt 
repairs) ; three, or better four, riding-plows (the ** John Deer ")> with fixtures for work* 
ing four horses abreast ; two, or better three, double harrows ; one, or better two, pul- 
verizing-harrows, with seeders attached ; three two-horse corn-planters, to plant 3^ 
feet rows ; four two-horse riding-cultivators ; 25 bushels of early King Philip com ; a 
large supply of seed-pease and of seeds of squashes, melobs, turnips, beets, &c. ; 
800 to 1,000 hoes, if a full supply has not been recently forwarded. There oujB^ht to be 
a hoe available for every Indian old enough to use one, male and female. This is their 
beginning implement, and the ownership of a hoe or the loan of one will be a strong 
temptation or incentive to using one. On the average the small cost of a hoe will result 
in the production of sustaining food that will be worth many times the price of the hoe. 
I would also recommend the addition of 100 bushels or more of spring wheat for seed, 
to be on hand in time if a grinding-mill can be erected. 

A GRIST-MILL FOR POPLAR RIVER. 

As to the mill, I examined an excellent site for a grist-mill on Poplar River, some 
two or three miles north of the agency. There is a supply of water at all seasons, I 
believe. The narrow channel at one point, with high banks, and flats above for stor- 
ing water, are just the things needed to secure a good water-force grist-mill at moder- 
ate cost. As the agent, Major Porter, is a skilled millwright, he should be empowered 
to erect such a millearly the coming summer, and to get ou^ the materials in advance 
during the winter. 

The above supplies of teams, implements, seed, &.C., are based upon the present num- 
ber of Indians — say, 5,800 — at Poplar River. If the number is to be increased, aa I 
doubt not it will be, by the coming in of the neighboring hostiles, the supplies should 
be correspondingly increased. 

LARGE EXPENDITURES FOR 1881 THE MOST PROFITABLE. 

I would earnestly recommend to the Indian Department unusually large expendi- 
tures at Poplar River for the coming year. Very little has been sent there, as com- 
pared with many older reservations, where there are fewer Indians. But, without 
making comparisons, a liberal policy now will give a good start to the large number 
of Indians at Fort Peak Agency who are now just on the line between savage and 
civilized life. Every dollar judiciously expended there during 1881, in the ways above 
indicated, will be worth many dollars used a year or two later. 

DELAYED SUPPLIES. 

Owing to the remoteness of the Fort Peck Agency, and other causes, there has un- 
doubtedly been a great deficiency in needed supplies. I examined those on hand and 
the amounts allowed, the bills of goods sent but not delivered up to September 1, when 
the river was very low, and but a short time remained before it would freeze up for 
the winter, and noted as follows : 600,000 pounds flour, still due but no bill received, 
and not delivered to forwarding contractors at Sioux Citjr up to August 18, as I learned 
by a letter; 40,000 pounds bacon allowed, only half received and no bill or word from 
the remainder; — the whole amount if received would be far too small for the number of 
Indians, not 6 pounds per head for the year. Bacon is an article easily kept and trans- 
ported, andgoeswell with the articles of Indian diet, as potatoes, &c. ; 800,000 pounds 
(gross) of beef, none received ; 300,000 of com allowed, none received ; 5,000 pounds 
of hominy asked for, none received ; 10,000 pounds oats allowed, none received ; 5,000 
pounds beans allowed, none received. 

I noted many other deficiencies, but have been informed since coming home that 
they have all been forwarded, and I hope they arrived before navigation entirely 
closed. Among these were: A thrashing-machine, 10,000 yards duck, 700 hickory 
shirts, 10,jOOO yards sheeting, 2,500 yards of Kentucky jeans, 10,000 pounds hard bread 
(not a pound on hand for any purpose), 1,010 pounds tea, 5,000 needles, 38 overcoats, 
100 boys' caps, &c. 

One of the most serious delays was that of a mowing-machine, which was purchased 
Aariv in spring and the bill forwarded, but though repeatedly sent for it had not ar- 
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rived up to September 1. Yet, with the abandance of grass and the number of animals 
to be provided for during next winter, that mower would have paid for itself every 
two or three days all through July and August. And what is more, there will prob- 
ably be a deficiency of fodder to carry the animals through the winter, unless the lack 
is made ujp partially by a machine purchased by the agent at Fort Buford, the last of 
August, without anthoritv, save that I advised it and agreed to take the responsibility 
of having it sanctioned if there was any hesitancy in having it done. 

A letter dated Poplar River, September 20, in answer to my request for Information, 
6ays: ^^ Nearly all our crops lost by plundering hostile Indians; x^a^i't of agency-raised 
«om and x>otatoes still held, but not enough for seed next spring. Only 30 days left (at 
most) for river transportation. Annuity goods for this year we have none. Of provis- 
ions — bacon, coffee, sugar, rice, &.C., are the same as when you were here. Contractors, 
traders, &c., have a grip on this Indian business that you will find it hard to break. 
Save us if you can. We should almost give up all for lost if you had not been here 
and seen the situation for yourself." 

SCHOOL AT FORT PECK AGENCY. 

I was surprised, not to say grieved, at finding so little beiug accomplished towards 
the education of the Indians, old or young. I have referred to this in connection with 
the Wolf Point branch of the agency. At Poplar River there is a good government 
day-school building. It only lacks a blackboard, an important aid in object teaching, 
wMch is necessary for the untutored natives, and it should be supplied at once.' The 
government teacher. Miss Culbertson, is an educated, intelligent lady, her mother an 
Indiiin woman, and her heart and sympathies are in the work; but the constantly dis- 
turbed condition of the Indians, the entire absence of parental discipline in the Indian 
households, and the lack of appreciation of education on the part of the parents, have 
made it difficult to gather more than a dozen pupils per day, or to retain them in the 
school-room any regular >number of hours per day, so that the irregular schooling of 
less than a score of children was about all that was done towards educating some 6,000 
Indians. I found Miss Culbertson almost in a state of despair, but encouraged her to 
keep up heart. I procured from the trader a box of crackers, a certain number to be 

flven to all children who came at nine o'clock and remained until one or two o'clock, 
bis worked well the only day it was tried before I left. I also suggested to Mi\jor 
Porter to provide a soup boiler and retain enough of the rations dealt out to the fami- 
lies to provide a fair meal for all the children that would attend the school during the 
day, with perhaps an extra ^' feast '' or entertainment of some kind on Friday after- 
noons for those attending faithfully through the week. I hope this plan will be suc- 
cessful. As previously noted, during the council with the chiefs I tried to impress 
upon them the importance of having their children learn to read, &c., like white 
people, explaining that education was a great source of power to the pale-faces. They 
«eemed to be impressed with these statements, and promised to help towards getting 
their children to school and keeping them there. 

A BOARDING-SCHOOL NEEDED. 

I was ^lad to learn from Major Porter that he had received authority to erect a 
$3,000 building for a boarding school, and that the Methodist Missionary Society had 
voted to open and carry on the school with some government aid. This will supply a 
^reat want. It is almost indispensable to the successful carrying of the Indian chil- 
dren far along in school, or keeping them in school at all, to separate them from im~ 
mediate home influence, and to feed and clothe them, and keep them under constant 
care. While much is doing and can be done at Hampton, Carlisle, &c., only a few 
can enjoy those advantages. The bare cost of transportation from and to this far 
northwest point would pay the actual expenses of boarding* the scholars for a year 
nearer home, and the 7,200 Indians at the Fort Peck Agency alone will supply scholars 
enough to fill up one or more large boarding-schools at that point. 

BERTHOLD AGENCY. 

I was greatly disappointed in not examining this point. The delays by low water, 
and finaUy the grounding of the steamer only a few miles above, cut out the last day^s 
Tisit I had depended npon. However, as we passed, the missionary. Rev. Mr. Hall, 
took passage with us for Bismarck, and the agent, Migor Kaufiman, came on board 
and rode down with us to Fort Stevenson. From the upper deck he pointed out and 
described the land, and the work going on. He had been thero but a short time, and 
-was almost discouraged. But when I compared his circumstances with those at the 
Fort Peck Agency, and encouraged him to nold on, he seemed to be more hopeful, and 
a recent letter from him is quite cheerful in its tone. From aU I could see and learn ^ 
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I judge that the acting agent in his report for 1879 ^ave a wrong imp^sion as to the 
capabilities of the soil, &c. While there is not a full supply of fertile soil immediately 
at the agency, there is plenty of it, as well as of timber, within an accessible distance. 
And it is better for the Indians themselves to scatter them upon separate farms for 15 
or 20 miles along the river, as is done successfully at Crow Creek and Lower Bral6 
Agencies, and at Yankton and Santee, &c. With the better regulation of the tribes, 
above, and those over the Canada line, there will in future be less disturbances at this 
point from numerous roving bands. From what I know of Major Kauffman's previous 
history, and from this personal interview, I judge he is the right man for the place. 
He should be continued there long enough to carry out his plans already formed and 
begun, and his authority be supported. The frequent, changes of management at this 
agency in the past have been very injurious to its prosperity. 

INDIAN AGENTS SHOt'LD SELECT THEIR ASSISTANTS. 

I offer a suggestion in this connection, viz. that as the agents are responsible and are 
so held, they snould have large, if not full, discretion in the selection of all their 
assistants, and not be compell^ to work with and be responsible for those sent out as 
clerks, storekeepers, &c., out of political favoritism or to oblige somebody's friends. 

STANDING ROCK AGENCY. 

I intended to call at this point, but a grounding of the steamer delayed us, and a 
telegram from Bismarck to the agent to meet me at the landing did not get through,, 
as the line chanced to be down, so I necessarily passed by. A look at the crops, the 
Indian cabins, &.c., as we passed indicated a good soil and a prosperous condition aa 
compared with the agencies up the river. 

CROW CREEK AND LOWER BRUL:6. 

\ 

A high wind and low water again delayed us so long that my plan of stopping a 
day here was frustrated. We were wind-bound for six hours at Fort Hale, and here 
I met and had a long chat with Mr. J. C. Beveridge, assistant agent, Capt. WiUiani 
G. Dougherty, the agent, being absent in Saint Paul on business of the agency. 
Though treated and reported upon as separate agencies, both Crow Creek and Lower 
Brul6 were under the same agent. Captain Dougherty, and practically but one agency. 
I just learn that they have been formed into two separate agencies, Captain Dough- 
erty retaining the Crow Creek department — a good move. From the upper deck of 
the steamer, and with the aid of a strong glass, I obtained a good view of the lands, 
buildings, &c., for many miles along the Missouri, of the Crow Creek Reservation, 
mainly on the left or east bank, and of the Lower Brul€, partly lower down, along 
the west bank. The natural herbage and the appearance of the growing crops indi- 
cated an abundance of good soil. By the way, I noticed here that the Dent corn 
flourished well, and is taking the place of the inferior Rea corn, a desirable change 
wherever the larger varieties, such as the Dent and King Philip, can be grown suc- 
cessfully in average seasons. The Indians on both sides of the river are now scattered 
upon farms, nearly all of them having their log houses, several of which are shingle- 
roofed, improvements the occupants are quite prothl of. Bad Moccasin has a one-and- 
a-half-story house, which so elated him that he sent word to the Great Father at 
Washington that "he had an up-stairs in his house." Dog Bark, a Crow Creek chief, 
says he never goes to the dances ; that he has his house, eight horses, ten cows, eleven 
acres in crops, <&c., and that he is going to get independent when the government 
don't feed him. The general appearance of the habitations and of the cultivation of 
the soil, &c., is very promising, indicating a good degree of prosperity, and an ambi- 
tion to work into civilized life. I have seen numerous pioneer settlements of 'white-a 
in the West that did not present as good a present show and promising future outlook 
as I observed among these redskins. I omit the statistics of the increased acreage 
and large products produced by the Indians, which will doubtless be found in the 
agent's report for 1880. But one important matter was impressed upon me here, as. 
well as above, viz, the 

NEED OF MORE LAND BROKEN. 

The Indians will cultivate and raise their own food if the first breaking up of the 
tough natural sod is done for them. The less-experienced Indians have not the break- 
ing-plows, or the teams, or the skill to use them, but can readily manage the laTid 
afterwards. I urgently advise that in some way a very large area of sod land be 
broken early the coming spring and summer at all the Upper Missouri agencies. 
Suppose it to cost $i per acre. A single thousand dollars would render available 250 
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acres. The Indians woald themselves get from it the first year more than enough to 
pay the cost, and then two to four times as much the following year, and all they pro- 
duce for themselves will be so much saving to the government, besides helping the 
Indians to habits of work, stir their ambition, and prepare them to go alone. 

BREAKING LAND BY CONTRACT. 

I fully second Captain Dougherty's earnest request to secure the breaking of a con- 
siderable amount of land — ^the more the better — by contract. It will save large ex- 
pense for teams, implements and employes, which would be useless and an expense 
during a considerable part of the year. Let the department at once advertise for the 
contract breaking of several hundred acres at the djflferent agencies, under the super- 
vision of the agents, the work to be done at a given period, and there will be bidders 
enough to do it at moderate figures — ^probably under $4 per acre, and perhaps under 
"$3 at points not too remote, if a large area be given out in single localities. I am 
confident that $10,000 or $15,000 thus expended at four or five agencies — say at Crow 
Creek, Standing Rock, Berthold and Fort Peck — would be the best possible investment 
for the Indians and for the department, for the reasons above ^iven. If I owned the 
land and wished to improve it for myself, I should invest a large sum in contract 
breaking, and let it out to tenants to work on '' shares'' or on rental. 

A CALL AT YANKTON AGENCY. 

To go directly from Fort Peck to Yankton or Santee Agencies is, comparatively 
speaking, a transition from barbarism and poverty to civilization and wealth. Yank- 
ton Agency has been so frequently visited bv members of our Board and others, and 
80 often described,- that I will make but brief extracts from the notes of my visit there, 
and the same as to Santee Agency, though I became quite well acquainted with the 
general situation, and many particulars at each point. Instead of the rough log 
structures, with a few cheap frames, as at Fort Peck Agency, at Yankton Agency 
there are some twenty buildings erected at a cost of nearly as many thousands of 
dollars — ^but not one too many or too good. Included in these are a fine government 
issue house, 30 by 100 feet ; flour-mill and saw-mill, with boiler-house for engine to 
furnish power to each and to the machine-shop ; carpenter and tin shop ; good black- 
smith shop, well supplied and well worked; agricultural or implement warehouse; 
spacious stalls and wa^on sheds ; fair houses for agent, physician, teachers, engineers, 
4&C. ; office and council-house; ice-house; school-houses, located out 2i, 5, and 15 
miles, to be accessible to the Indians on their farms, &g. Besides these there are fine 
large school buildings and convenient dwellings belonging to the mission establish- 
ments. There are now 391 Indian houses, or nearly one to every five of the entire 
population, old and young, and these have been mainly constructed by the Indians 
themselves, except the doors and windows furnished to them. They are chiefly built 
•of logs, many of hewn or sawn logs, with joints warmly chinked and plastered 
with mortar or clay. They are roofed with poles or slabs covered with clay, and are 
quite comfortable. With boards for floors, which part of them have now, and with 
boards or shingles for roofs, they will compare very well with the customary log 
houses put up by pioneer white people. These houses, sometimes in small groups, 
but generally in separate locations, are scattered upon the farms far up and down the 
river bottom and back upon the higher prairie. At the carpenter shops, I saw native 
mechanics constructing convenient and fair-looking tables, cupboards, wardrobes, &c., 
to go to the '' farm-houses,'' and at the tin shop stove-pipe making and stove repair- 
ing was being done. During the past year there have been made m this shop all the 
stove pipe and the tinware needed by the Indians — quite an extensive demand, in 
their advanced condition. 

The saw-mill cut over 80,000 feet of lumber during a year past. The flour-mill has 
ground about 300,000 bushels of wheat, besides a great number of grists of wh^at 
and corn for the individual Indians, and yet more capacity is called for. The mill is 
ux>on the side of a ravine on what one would have supposed to be a permanent bank ; 
but I was sorry to notice that its very foundations are in serious danger of being soon 
torn away by the fitful vagary characterizing the Missouri and nearly all its afiiuents, 
setting at naught all human eflbrts. 

AGRICULTURE AT YANKTON AGENCY. 

The agent in charge, Mr. W. D. £. Andrews, was absent at the East, but his as- 
sistant, acting agent, Mr. James G. Strong, gave me all information desired and every 
facility for observation, and the physician. Dr. Smith, went with me through the en- 
tire length of the reservation southeastward, and on to Springfield, Dak., by land. 

There is a long stretch of rich bottom and bench lands above, at, and lat below the 
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Yankton Agency. I did not examine it far^bove^ but went through fifteen miles or 
so of it down the river, where it widens to perhaps three miles or more at some points. 
Immediately at the agency the bottom or bench land contracts to half a mile in widths 
or less, but is mainly high above the water, and not likely to be disturbed by much 
wearing away of the Missouri. Back of the agency the land rises rapidly to a consid- 
erable height ; the actual elevation I did not note definitely, but it is perhaps 100 or 
more feet, and the surface then stretches as far as one could see, north, east and south, 
in a fine prairie, somewhat hilly, though nearly on a general level. The bottom lands 
are, of course, very fertile, and these are all under cultivation, I believe. The higher 
lands are also occupied quite extensively, and produce very fair crops. There appears, 
to be an unlimited supply of such land — abundant to '^ give every man a farm,'' that 
is, every Indian of the agency could have a large farm, with a surplus to spare to 
others, I think. 

WATER MUCH NEEDED. 

But there is as yet a very serious difficulty, viz, the want of water for animals and for 
family use. Now, all the water used on these upland farms has to be hauled up in 
barrels on carts from the Missouri River. Experiments are in progress to sink deep 
wells, but water had not been struck when I was there. If it can be reached at any 
convenient depth, within 100 feet, or even deeper, then, with windmills to raise the 
water to the surface, all this fine prairie soil will be turned to excellent account iik 
raising wheat, com, indeed all ordinary farm crops. 

I earnestly recommend thorough experiments to be immediately made and a supply 
of water to be secured if possible. If wells do not prove feasible, as I think they will^ 
it has occurred to me since my visit that it may be quite practicable to establish a. 
cheaply constructed large reservoir, or pond, upon one of the higher portions of land, 
with open or <;overed ditches leading on to more distant points, and then supply the 
main reservoir with water pumped. up through a pipe fh)m the river by steam power. 
The present expense of carting water up the nill would pay a large interest on the in- 
vestment required to construct simple machinery for the purpose and keep itrunuing, 
while a good supply of water would make available tens of thousands of acres of good 
land. I speak only of water for animals and general family and farm use, and not for 
irrigation. Apparently the soil holds moisture enough for crops in ordinary seasons^ 
probabli^ in all seasons, except in case of an extraordinary drought. At some points a 
uttle irrigating water may be quite useful occasionally in a dry season, but I did not 
look into this. I saw enough of good crops scattered here and there to show the fer- 
tility of a large area of the uplands. 

With the excellent schools, religious advantages, advanced condition of the Indians, 
their ambition to become civilized citizens, the marked advancement already made, 
there is a very promising future, and the only prominent obstacle I saw is this want 
of w ater. I trust the department will second all reasonable efforts to secure it speedily > 

On the ground cultivated by the agency, most of the work done by hired Indian em- 
ployes, the 210 acres in wheat this year yielded about 1,900 bushels of fair quality grain. 
The 80 acres in oats will yield over 2,000 bushels. Forty acres of fresh-turned soa will 
give about 400 bushels of corn. Forty other acres of fresh sod, planted late, was so 
seriously injured by the drought that it will be of little account. I did not examine 
the seven acres of potatoes. The unusual drought of the past summer seriously less- 
ened the crops, both of the agency and the natives. 

The Indians have nearly 2,(K)0 acres under cultivation. They had this year, in the 
aggregate, 550 acres of wheat, yielding about 4,400 bushels of grain — about 2^- bush- 
els to each Indian inhabitant of the reservation, young and old. Among white people 
who make wheat bread a staple article of food, the annual consumption is equivalent 
to about 4 to 4^ bushels of wheat, or a barrel of flour per person, omitting children 
under three years of age. So the Yankton Agency Indians have this dry year them- 
selves grown enough wheat alone ta carry them more than half through a year, on 
the basis of consumption by white people. 

But of corn they (the Indians) have cultivated over 1,200 acres, viz, 700 acres on 
previously used ground that will yield at least 14,000 bushels in the kernel, I think ; 
325 acres on old land formerly broken and abandoned for some reason, which will 
yield 15 bushels per acre, or 4,875 bushels ; and 200 acres of fresh sod com, good for, 
say, 10 bushels per acre, or 2,000 bushels — an aggregate of over 20,000 bushels of com — 
enough to give 10 bushels to every man, woman, and child. 

Besides, they have 60 acres of oats, good for 1,200 bushels, and 60 of potatoes, good 
for at least 1,700 or 1,800 bushels, ana nearly all have good gardens, well tended. 

For Tankton, as noted for the agencies up the river, I recommend ample provisions 
for breaking much more land. The Indians will take care of very much more. Give 
them broken land enough and they will raise all their own sustenance and soon have 
a large supply to sell to pay for other necessaries. But at Yankton the Indiana them* 
selves are far advanced enough to do the work of breaking, and, if I recollect ariglit, 
there are enough or nearly enough plows on hand, so that teams are their chief want. 
' dditional good breaking teams supplied will pay their cost over and over. 
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TOO MANY KINDS OF MOWERS, ETC. 

Mowing and reaping machines of all kinds should always have at hand a full assort- 
ment of dnpllcates of the parts most likely to break or get oat of repair. Owing to 
the system of letting out supplies to contractors every year, it happens that new 
kinds of implements are frequently introduced. Thas, at the Yankton Agency, of the 
eight reapers there arelTour eiitirely different kinds ; of the nine mowers there are no 
less than six different kinds, each requiring parts as substitutes, and so a stock of 
extras for each kind must be kept on hand, or the instrument lies idle, for days right 
in the most important season, while the extras are sent for from some distant point 
of supply. These extras cost some $200 last year at Yankton Agency, to say nothing 
of the far greater loss of time. Either, in giving out specifications, the kind of im- 
plement most used at any agency should be named, or it would be better to allow 
the agent to procure any new implements needed. I found the above difficulty at 
other agencies. 

PLANTING SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. 

I was pleased with the efforts noticed at the Yankton Agency to start both timber 
fond fruit trees. On the agency farm 15,000. young cottonwood trees were set out, 
some in rows along the boundaries of roads and fields, and some together in plots. 
About 60 per cent, of these were alive at the time of my visit, and promising mture 
vigorous growth. The lack of abundant wood near at hand, as well as the utility of 
such trees as wind-breaks for animals and crops, gives importance to the experiment, 
and I advise its extension both at Yankton and at some of the other agencies up the 
river. A beginning has also been made with fruit trees. Of 250 frait trees issued to 
the Indians, I learned that at least 90 per cent, were doing well, and that the Indians 
take good care of them, and are proud of the acquisition. It is an enterprise worthy 
of much attentioir. The care of fruit trees will, in fact, have a strong civilizing 
tendency. 

RAISING CATTLE. 

After looking into the situation, I strongly second the application of the agent for 
a large stock of breeding cows with a sufficiency of the best bulls, the cows to be 
issued to the Indians under proper conditions. They will take good care of them, and 
in two or three years there will be an end of purchasing outside beef cattle and work- 
ing oxen. It will be very wise in this case to draw now upon the future annuity and 
other supplies. 

IMPOSITION OP CATTLE CONTRACTORS. 

As an example of the continual deficiencies, and worse, of contractors for Indian 
supplies, I give the following, which I learned at the Yankton Agency : 

Under the government contract, 400 head of cattle were called for actual delivery 
on August 5, to average 850 pounds, live weight. After the most urgent pressing, 122 
cattle only were delivered on August 21 — sixteen days after the set time — and those aver- 
aging 42 pounds each under- weight, while the other 378 head were undelivered Septem- 
ber 10— or thirty-six days after the time — and there was no certainty when they would 
come. There was a large actual daily loss in this case. It was in the height of the 
feeding and growing season ; the agency had an abundance of good grass, and should 
have had the benefit of the growth, equal to one full-grown animal a day, if we 
reckon the increase of weight at only 2 pounds per day. There was good reason to 
believe that the cattle were near at hand, over the river, feeding and growing solely 
for the advantage of the contractor. The contract was originally let to Alexander 
Barclay, jr., of Saint Paul, then sublet to be filled by D. A. Fant, and by him sublet to 
C. D. Woolworth, of Sioux City. This is not the only agency suffering serious loss by 
similar delays. 

8ANTEE AGENCY. 

My visit here was very satisfactory in what I saw at the agency of the management, 
of the schools, &c., and especially of the advancement of the Indians in agriculture, 
ill civilization, in education, and in Christianity, though very unsatisfactory in what 
I learned about the legal position of the lands, and of the feelings and purposes of at 
least some of the neighboring white people. 

Everything about the agency indicated good management, and I judged from all I 
could see and learn that in the agent, Major Lightner, the right man had been put in l^e 
right place. Though there are large school establishments nere, of the Dakota Mission 
supported by members of different churches, the flourishing Episcopal school and mis- 
sion, and the public or government school under the auspices of the Friends, there were 
apparent harmony and unity of effort. Each spoke well of the others and of the agent, 
and each seemed pleased with all others. Many of the Indian children are advancing 
quite rapidly in learning to read, write, &c. The Indians have abolished their tribsQ 
relation and adopted a sort of legislative council, code of laws, and executive officers. 
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They were mainly in citizens' dress, au*^ struck me as well advanced towards civilized 
life. They have located farms, have built many houses, and are building more. The 
reservation is much broken by hiUs and narrow steep gorges, yet there are scattered 
all over it, here and there, fertile plots of ground of considerable extent, and these 
the Indians have selected and are improving them rapidly. I took a ride of observa- 
tion, extendiue around 25 miles or more, to witness their oneratioDS. They showed 
all the skiU, the enterprise, the advancement, that are founa among pioneer white 
settlers, and if they are allowed to peaceably retain quiet possession of their farms 
selected, and given full titles to them, their prosperous future is a matter of certainty. 
If going on a pioneer farm myself, I would prefer to locate right among these Santee 
Indian farmers, as they even now are, than among some new white settlements that I 
have previously visited. 

GIVE THEM THE LAND TITLES. 

As it is, this reservation is now only held under the Presideut's proclamation, and 
the Indians have no certain tenure. I heard from prominent whites at Niobrara, Nebr. , 
•and Springfield, Dak., strong expressions of a wish to have all these Indians sent off 
to other localities, and their lands and improvements given up to white settlers. At 
Niobrara I dropped in and listened to some legal proceedings, in which a well-known 
Influential citizen of the vicinity was a witness. He was asked, in the course of some 
testimony then being taken : 

Attorney. " Are you in favor of the removal of the San tees from their present reser- 
vation f" 

Answer. " You bet I am. If I can do anything for that I will do it." 

1 give his exact language, which I wrote down at the moment, as an illustration of 
the feeling of many parties in the vicinity. 

I am well convinced that there is a good deal of effort being quietly made by a con- 
siderable number of persons to, in effect, repeat the Ponca outraga upon the Santees, 
at least so far as tearing them away from their homes and removing them to some 
other locality. I withhold for the present the names and movements of some of these 
parties, as I learned them while at Niobrara and since. The present Congress should, 
in its closing session, not fail to give and confirm a positive, inalienable title to the 
Santee Indians of the land they now occupy and are so vigorously and intelligently 
improving. I gathered while there that they only ask to have the possession and 
ownership of, say, 160 acres for each family and each male who will come to his 
majority within five years or so. They are willing to have the remaining lands of the 
reservation thrown open at an early day to general settlement by government sale or 
for homesteading. They should have their wishes promptly met, and they will then 
go on confidently and courageously, and no doubt make very rapid progress. 

VISIT TO THE PONCA INDIANS IN NEBRASKA. 

The Niobrara River enters the Missouri River from the southwest. The old Ponca 
Reservation occupied the land between the rivers on the southwest bank of the Mis- 
souri and the northern bank of the Niobrara. The original deed of the land to the 
Poncas made the channel of the Niobrara the southern and southeastern boundary. 
The so-called deed of the land from the Poncas described this boundary as the northern 
bank of the Niobrara. This left clearly to the Poncas the title to a large island in the 
river near its westerly bank, a short distance above its mouth. The island is perhaps 
two miles long and a fourth to a half mile wide. It was covered with a heavy groi^th 
of Cottonwood trees, part of which still remain. On this island are gathered about 
120 of the Poncas who have returned from the southern ludian Territory. They have 
built and are building houses on the island and raise some corn and garden stuff on 
the cleared land, but are doing much more on the main land on the west bank, their 
old own ground, where they have 300 acres of com, and they use this land with the 
approval and by invitation of Spotted Tail, the Sioux chief. 

Going from Santee Agency, some 12 miles, to Niobrara Village, which lies on the Mis- 
souri two or three miles below the Niobrara, I could not hire a team there on any terms 
to take me over or through the Niobrara River to the Ponca island, on account of the 
treacherous quicksands that are ever changing their position in the swift current. As 
a last resort I got a team to take me to the bank opposite the island, and a Mr. Le 
Mont, interested in the Poncas, waded the stream, 3 to 4 feet deep, and got the Indians 
to come after me with wagon and horses. We started to cross, but the horses soon 
got down, our wheels sank into the quicksand, and for a time wading out or dro-wn- 
ing was in prospect. But nine young, stalwart Indians went into the water, gob the 
team up, and by main force lifted and pushed the vehicle through. Our return trip 
was somewhat similarly performed. 

On reaching the island I learned that Chief Standing Bear (Ma-chu-ne-sa), hearing 
that I was at Yankton Agency, had gone up there with the principal interpreter, luia 
that on seeing me coming runners had started after them. So I could talk bat little 
with them, and the day had so far waned that I could only hurriedly examine i^eir 
dwellings and crops. They had evidently worked very industriously in preparing 
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log huts and in cultivating com, which showed well. By appointment, Chief Stand- 
ing Bear, with an interpreter and with other principal men, came over to Niobrara 
the next morning, and about fifty of the tribe accompanied them. I spent several 
hours with them in council, and we were fortunate in navinff Bishop Clarkson with 
us part of the time, as he happened to visit Niobrara for a church appointment Just 
at that time. Daring the long talk with these Indians, in order to better draw out 
thejlr feelings and get at' the situation, I took the ground that as the main part of the 
tribe was located in the Indian Territory, with all the machinery of the agency and 
improvements made ; as the government was doing all it coiild for them there, and 
willing to do more; as they had become acclimated partially at least ; as they would 
be undisturbed by white enemies there, which was not the case in Nebraska, and they 
would b^ distant from their old enemies, the Sioux ; and further, that if thev re- 
turned here they would have to begin anew, it would be better for them, as a wnole, 
to all quietly settle down on ground assigned them in the Indian Territory, but I 
found them entirely and thoroughly set against any such course. For example, I 
asked Smoke-maker if he would be willing to go back if he could have a good house, 
land, teams, dsc. He promptly replied that '^if they built him a house as big as the 
Great Father's, and covered it with gold, he would not go back.'' To my queries 
why, he renlied that he was strong, well, and happy before he first left his home, but 
down soutn he was sick all the time. Three of nis grown-up children died there ; 
also three of his grandsons and two of his nephews. He had walked all the way back 
in 80 days, being fed by charitable people during the journey. He arrived nearly 
naked, but he soon got well and strong, was working hard, and willing to do so, and 
expected to succeed in supporting himself and helping his people here, and by and by 
would have a good home and comforts. This was the spirit manifested by all who 
spoke. They were closely questioned and cross-questioned both by Bishop Clarkson 
and myself, and I am convinced that whatever may be done with those still remaining 
in the Indian Territory, it would be inexpedient and cruel to force the 123 returned 
Indians to go back to the southern agency. From their own account of their recent 
treatment by Spotted Tail and other Sioux, I think the Sioux would readily allow 
them to receive an allotment of land from the Sioux Reservation, some of the Poncas' 
old ^ound. Standing Bear gave an account of his visit, by invitation, to Spotted 
Tail, the prominent Sioux chief, who received him very kindly, gave him a good many 
horses and other things, and the privilege of cultivating all the ground his people 
wanted. Spotted Tail said to him, *'Iam glad you have come back. It was only 
some of my wild young men that annoyed you before you went, and it was against 
my wishes. I was sorry when you went away from the land, and I shall always be your 
friend, and my people will be too. We are becoming wiser. The whites all act to- 
gether as one man, but the Indians have formerly acted separately, in little bands, 
at enmity among themselves. But we are wiser, and hereafter we are going to be 
friends, and act together and help each other." 

There are 26 lodges of the Poncas here. Standing Bear said they were yet poor, 
but they -all had strong bodies and strong hearts, and were ambitious to do well, and 
they would. • Some white people had been very kind, and helped them with food and 
clothing. They had 300 acres of pretty good com, were cutting wood and hay to sell. 
were building houses as fast as they could, and with a little more help in food ana 
clothes, they would soon be very comfortable and take good care of themselves, and 
grow wise and rich and be like white people, even if the government did not give 
them anything, if they could have a title to some land. But he thought they should 
liave some pay for the land taken from them, and have land there to work and im- 
prove as their own, and to get this they should not be asked to go back to die down 
in the Indian Territory, and they were determined not to go. 

From White Dog and Poisoned Hunter, who had returned the present year, and 
others, I gathered that there was a deep and earnest desire on the part of all the 
Poncas in the Indian Territory to return north, though they said that this feeling was 
never spoken aloud except when they were alone and some one watching to see if 
there was any one near who would repeat it to the government employes, for they were 
afraid to say anything lest they should be punished in some way. They said the In- 
dians talked in one way to white people, but very differently when alone among 
themselves. 

The facts respecting the tearing them from their homes, originaUy, I learned some 
things about, but they are so widely known, and now confessed, that I need not dwell 
upon them here. That some of the parties concerned in the original outrage are now 
ficheming against the Santees became quite evident to me, and I have the names of 
several of these parties and purpose to watch them. 

Finally, the ooservations during my whole Journey fully established in my own 
mind the belief that the large minority of the Indians will be apt and successful cul- 
tivators as soon as they can oe put il po^ttMsic^n of fiftrms in severalty, and that this 
should be provided for idthoat dillSfi 

'I ORANGE JUDD. 

Hon. Clinton B. FtSK, Ck u k m " ■ ***• 
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F. 

REPORTS OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

The amounts expended by the several religious societies in the Indian service, so 
far as reported, are as follows : 

Protestant Episcopal $36,536 12 

Presbyterian 20,354 05 

Baptist 1,893 34 

Friends ,3,822 06 

Congregational 21, 540 51 

Friends. 

To the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Friends : The service assigned by the government to the Society of Friends over 
the Otoes and Missourias, Omaha and Winnebago Indians, terminated during the 
seventh month of the year 1880. 

Upon taking charge of these Indians in 1869, we found them deficient in school in- 
struction, and dependent for subsistence either upon government rations or buffalo 
hunts. 

We leave them with many experienced, successful agriculturalists and mechanics 
among their members ; the Winnebagoes and Omahas now producing from the soil 
by their labor a large excess of food over their own needs, and the Otoes full subsist- 
ence for their tribe, although the old chiefis and hereditary leaders of the Otoes still 
persistently decline to cultivate the soil or encourage their people in more extended 
agriculture than the ancient squaw patches. 

At Otoe and Winnebago manual-labor boarding schools have been established, with 
day schools at Winnebago and Omaha. The department contract system of school 
management has not proven as effective in securing the best instructors for children 
as the former careful selection by agents. 

There now remain in care of agents nominated bv Friends, the Great Nemaha and 
Santee Agencies ; the former comprises the small tribes of lowas and Sac and Foxes of 
Missouri ; the latter the Santee Sioux, with a nominal oversight over the citizen In- 
dians at Flandreau, in Moody County, Dakota, whose present condition is narrated in. 
the following selections from letters of their agents : 

"NoHART, Nebr., Tenth m^onth 6, 1880. 

*' Respected Friend : In compliance with thy request of the 20th ultimo I submit 
the following report : 

" The past year has been one of prosperity for the Indians, their crops in general be- 
ing good, the amount of wheat being larger per capita than before raised, being soM- 
cient to allow sixteen bushels for each individual of the tribe, much more than can 
possibly be consumed in one year. It is very noticeable that a good yield of any crop 
always brings with it corresponding encouragement, causing a greater willingness to 
repeat the effort. The com crop will not be so large as last year, there being an increased 
acreage of small grain. Two new frame houses have been built for the lowas and 
five for the Sacs and Foxes, each of the latter and one of the former containing four 
good rooms. These houses are frame, weatherboarded, lathed and plastered, and 
painted. There is undoubtedly a disposition among the Indians to improve tlieir 
manner of living and the condition of their houses, as the applications to increaae tlie 
size thereof are frequent, the applicant usually contributing about $25 therefor. 

^* The houses and farms of tne lowas especially have quite an air of civilization 
about them, some being surrounded with groves, promising to add to theirvalue, and 
nearly all having its little orchard of fruit trees and grape-vines, some having already 
realized considerable fruit, especially from the latter. The present year tney liave 
planted 200 apple trees, 100 peach trees, and 200 grape-vines^ making, in all, planted 
in the last four years, 1,900 fruit trees and 500 grape-vines. 

"Twelve Iowa houses and five Sac and Fox have good wells, convenient to tlieir 
houses, three lowas have good cellars, and several others contemplating building novr 
are preparing for this convenience. The accompanying statistics will show in detail 
acreage cultivated and crops raised, which have been taken from the annual report 
made to the Indian Office. 

" Eight Indian children, six lowas and two Sacs and Foxes, have been taken to the 
Indian training school at Carlisle, Penn., and appear to be much pleased with, t^lieir 
new home. Two of the most promising of the boys were taken sick, and died very 
suddenly, which cast a shadow over their connections at home, but the remainder of 
them are reported very healthy, and doing well. 
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^^ The farm of the Iowa industrial school is now yielding an income which materially 
essens the expense of the school, having furnished all the bread stuif, and only $33.86- 
were expended for meat during the year. 

"Perhaps it would be best to state that since the destruction of the building by fire, 
in the winter of 1879, rations have been issued to the school children in the amounts- 
formerly allowed for the boarding school, which has the effect of causing a good at- 
tendance. An Indian woman is employed as seamstress dnd laundress with satisfactory 
results. 

"A new building for the use of this school is now in course of construction, with the 
hope of having it ready for occupancy by the beginning of the new year. 

**It will be observed that the proportionate expense of the Sac and Fox school is- 
much greater than that of the lowas, which is partly owing to the small size of the 
school, but largely owing to the fact that so much of the subsistence of the Iowa school 
is produced upon the farm. The Sac and Fox school has no farm, the board of the- 
scholars having been paid at the rate of two dollars each per week. 

'^The department seems to have taken a positive action in opposition to these In- 
dians removing to the Indian Territory, refusing to render them any assistance, and 
advising those who have gone to return as they went away. The practice of paying 
annuities to those who are in the Territory has been discontinued, and it is thought 
that they will be reduced to want and perhaps suffering the coming winter, as they 
appear to have raised nothing, depending entirely upon their friends and the hunt for 
subsistence. 

" Thy friend, 

^*M. B. KENT, Agent. 

" Barclay White, Clerkf ^-c." 

Statistics of Iowa and Sac and Fox of Missouri Indians for year 1880. 



Sac and 
Fox. 



Population 

Number of children of school-going aees 

Number of children attending school during year 

Number of months of school during year 

Average attendence of children for that time ? 

Largest attendance during any month 

Total cost of maintaining schools 

Of which amount was paid in salaries ;.. 

All other expenses of schools 

Number of Indians who can read 

Number of births 

Number of deaths 

Contributions from agency store fond for fruit trees, seed grain, stock, &c. 

Number of acres cultivated during year , 

Number of acres of prairie sod broken during year , 

Number of acres under fence 

Number of rods fenoine made i 

Bushels of wheat raised (by Iowa school, 350) 

Bushels of com raised (by Iowa school, 1,500) , 

Bushels of oats raised (by Iowa school, 250) , 

Bushels of barley raised 

Bushels rye raised 

Bushels potatoes raised (by Iowa school, 50) 

Tons of h&j cut (by Iowa school, 15) , 

Number or horses owned 

Number of mules owned 

Number of cattle owned (by Iowa school, 21) , 

Number of swine owned (by Iowa school, 77) 

Number of houses occupied by Indians 

Number of houses built durjing year .: , 

Number of acres wheat cultivated 

Number of acres com cultivated 

Number of acres oats cultivated , 

Number of acres barley cultivated 

Number of acreii^rye cultivated 




NoTB.— Of the produce raised, above reported, the following was by William A. Margrave, a white 
man, married to a Sac woman, viz : 

Bushels. 

Wheat 5,260 

Com 6,400 

Oats 7»0 

Barley 30O 

Bye 800 

Included in the column headed " Sac and Fox." 
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'' Santee Aobncy, Nebr., tenth monthf 12, 1880. 

''The Santees came here in sixth month, 1866, nambering 1,350 souls. At present 
they number 764 and those at Flandreau 304. Upon their arrival here they lived in a 
•disconnected village and had tents and log houses for their homes. While living in 
this way they depended almost entirely upon the government for support. After a 
time they were induced by the agent and the missionaries to abandon their village 
life and each head of a family select land whereon he could establish a permanent 
home for himself and family and eventually become self-supporting. Upon this prin- 
ciple they started, and the process of civilization has been gradual but sure since then. 
The houses have been improved, and many of them at present have quite comfortable 
dwellings. 

** They all wear citizens' clothing and dress nicely, have abandoned their tribal re- 
lations, and instead of the old chiefs, who held their office for life, the tribe now an- 
nually elect, by ballot, counsellors. In this way they get a more active and energetic 
class of men to stand at the head of the tribe. 

** They can plow, sow their seed, cut, gather and thresh their grain, without the 
Aid of the white man, and it is done as well as the general class of white meu do such 
work. 

** The Santees have under cultivation 1,444 acres of land, broke 900 acres of new 
land this year. Total acreage for next year 2,344, which shows that they are now 
making a start. 

"They raised this year 7,000 bushels of wheat, 2,000 of oats, and 3,000 of corn, and 
made 1,000 tons of hay for their stock. 

'' During the sunmier I had a brick-yard started, and with the aid of the Indians 
we have burned about 120,000 bricks. I am also about to start a harness-shop, in 
which I expect to employ Indians as apprentices. I have Indians employed in the 
mill, blacksmith, and carpenter shops. In this way I find employment for quite a 
number, some of whom make very good mechanics. I have no trouble in getting ap- 
prentices ; always have more applicants than I can accommodate. 

** I think we as a nation must recognize the Indian as a citizen, and hold him ame- 
nable to the laws governing the white man, and when we do this they will advance 
in civilization more rapidly. 

'' We must not forget that Christianity, education, and labor go hand in hand in the 
promotion of civilization. 

''I have two Indians as clerks in my office; the missions have some employed as 
preachers and teachers. • 

"I have been gradually withdrawing the issue of rations, and it is mv expectation 
to discontinue them to the greater part of the tribe in a short time, for I think all able- 
bodied Indians will be able to support themselves. We must continue the care of the 
aged and infirm, and for this purpose I think a building should be erected as an alms- 
house, and aid extended as in the States among whites. 

'' I must repeat my feelings upon the land subject. When the Indian is willing to 
abandon his tribal relations and adopt the habits and customs of civilized life, he 
should be recognized as a citizen of the United States. The Santees have adopted the 
customs of the white man and are trying to be good, honest Indian^. For the last six 
-^r eight years they have been praying their great father (the President) to give them 
a lasting title to the land upon which they are residing, and it has not yet been done. 
I cannot say to them, this is your land and you must make your own living, for they 
know that the land is held in such a way that it can be taken from them. They are 
-often discouraged by white men, who openly avow that they wish to drive them a'way. 
A white man would not be willing to open up a farm for an Indian to take from him, 
neither will an Indian do it willingly for the white man. I do not believe it best to 
give the land to them without some restriction, for experience has taught me that 
some would dispose of their land without placing the proper value upon it. Their 
land should be made inalienable for fifteen or twenty years, and they should be at 
once put under the laws governing the white man. Some would make mistakes and 
be punished, but they would soon understand and look out for the next time. Per- 
haps this would not do for all agencies, but here, where we are surrounded by civili- 
zation, I think it would act satisfactorily and be for the general good of the tribe. 

" The Flandreau Indians are located in Woody County, Dakota Territory, 140 miles 
north of Santee. They are recognized as citizens. They have taken §6 homesteads, 
ranging from 40 to 320 acres, making a total of 13,527 acres. They ought to be en- 
couraged to break more land, and if I should remain here next year I will use my 
greatest efforts to have them turn their especial attention in this direction. TheV 
ave raised 4,000 bushels of wheat, 5,000 of com, 800 of oats, 600 of barley, and 2,000 
of potatoes. The crops generally are far better this year than last. This is owin^ to 
the more favorable seeson and to the fact that the seed was put in in better time. 

" It is very difficult to determine upon any standard by which to measure tbe pro- 

■Tess of these Indians in the way of civilization, but we are satisfied that the mapjority 

^ these men will be successful. They are now thrown into immediate connection 
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with the white man^ which I think will have a good influence on those who are in- 
clined to help themselves. 

''We have one day-school at Flandreau, which is tanght in the English language 
hy an Indian, who is paid by the government. 

'' There are thi^ee boarding schools at Santee. Two of them are in charge of mis- 
sionaries, and the one industrial or manual labor under the care of the agent, em- 
ployes all paid by government. We cannot say as to what difficulties we may 
meet with, but at present I feel greatly encouraged in the prospect of our schooL 
Have quite recently appointed Joseph H. Steer and his wife, Marie L. Steer, as stew- 
ard and matron. They send me a report, which I copy in full. 

" In compliance with a request for a report of the condition and future prospects or 
the Santee industrial school, we will state that our short experience of less than one 
month and a half renders it impossible to give much more than our ideas of what the 
school ought to be, and what we hope it may be advanced to in time. We have an in- 
teresting school consisting of 24 pupils — 16 boys and 8 girls. The accommodations 
will allow a greater number, and we anticipate a greater attendance as the season ad- 
vances. The boys have been kept out of the school room during the summer to work 
on the school farm and garden and make the necessary amount of hay to feed 16 head 
of cattle belonging to the school. At present there are only four large ^rls, and they 
are required to do sewing, mending, kitchen and laundry work, working under the 
supervision of the matron, teacher, cook, and seamstress. The children are all present 
in the school room each day, excepting such days when the industrial work demands 
the time of the larger pupils outside. This we hope to remedy, which can only be 
done by enlargingthe employ^ force. 

.** The teacher, Rebecca Jones, has had the charge of the school about two weeks, 
yet in so short a time she has observed an improvement in d^ortment and an increas- 
ing disposition to study. / 

''As teachers and helpers we have hopes and plans for the future, and by diligent^ 
fervent teaching and careful training we are sure that these children (though they be 
heathen bom) can be raised to a much higher grade of civilization. 

" In conclusion, I must say to thee, that in looking over the progress of the Santee 
and Flandreau Indians I feel much encouraged, and am assured that with proper 
legislation we will be successful. In this particular we need help to have such laws 
enacted as will protect the Indian in his rights and place him in a position that he, 
too, will be required to comply with and obey the same. 
" I remain thy friend, 

" ISAIAH LIGHTNER, Agent, 
Very respectfully, 

BARCLAY WHITE, 



Friends (Orthodox). • 

The work of the associated executive committee of Friends on Indian affairs lies within 
the limits of four agencies. Two of these agencies are in charge of agents formerlynom> 
inated by the committee, to wit, the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency and the Osage 
Agency. The former is under Agent John D. Miles, the latter' under L. J. Miles- 
These agencies comprise 8,144 Indians, and the schools in these and in the Quapaw 
Agency, which have been continued under former nominees of the committee, have 
had 670 pupils enrolled during the past year. 

QUAPAW AGKNCY. 

Asa C. and Emmeline H. Tuttle, after having been released from the charge of the Qua> 
paw and Modoc boarding school, were continued in this field by the committee to watch 
over those among whom they have so long and successfully labored. They organized 
a congregation of 50 members among the Modocs. One of the latter has been re- 
corded as a minister, two others as overseers. At the request of the former and pres- 
ent agents, Emmeline Tuttle teaches the Modoc day school, and the band is gaining 
in religious and moral character. Money to aid in building houses, books, and cloth- 
ing have been sent to them. 

At the instance of Asa C. Tuttle, means were furnished to some Shawnees living in 
the Cherokee country, near the Quapaw Reserve, to build a house for school and 
worship. 

The Wyandotte boarding school has been continued by the agents under care of 
Dr. Charles Kirk. The enrollment has been 126 ; averaf^e attendance, 102. Of the 
larj^er pupils, 24 are in fifth reader, have a knowledge of the first four rules of arith- 
metic, and two of them have worked through Ray's Third Part. They have studied 
grammar and have a fair knowledge of geography. All are taught in the Bible 
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school, and their '^ recitations will compare favorably with similar schools among the 
whites.'' All take part cheerfully in the industries of the school. 

A deep religious interest in the school and among the adults of the vicinity has re- 
sulted in several conversions; and, owin^ to insuperable difficulties in inducing the 
latter to join a church already established in the neighborhood, a mission church of 
38 members has been formed. 

Clothing, books, &c., to the value of several hundred dollars, have been sent to 
this school ; and one of the best scholars, a young woman, has been sent to Earlham 
College, Indiana. 

The Senecas, who live near the Wyandottes, and whose children attend the school, 
iiave become interested in Christianity, having heretofore repelled it, and J. Hubbard 
visits them regularly once a month as a missionary. Nearly all the Indians of this 
^agency have become members of the Christian Temperance Union formed by our peo- 
ple there. 

8AC AND FOX AGENCY. 

A missionary resides at Shawneetown, among the absentee Shawnees. He gives 
xeligious instruction to the people and scholars of the boarding school, two of wliose 
teachers are Friends and co-operate with the missionary in the instruction and train- 
ing of the pupils. The missionary also holds meetings regularly with the Pottawato- 
mles of the same agency, and has a con^egation of 13 members, formed within the 
last year. Two young men chosen as chief and interpreter have been sent to Hamp- 
ton at our expense for traveling expenses. 

* OSAGE AGENCY. 

Agent, L. J. Miles. Indians: Osages, 2,040; Kaws, 365, and Quapaws, 147; total, 
:2,552. There are two boarding-schools. The Osage school is under Benjamin and 
Elizabeth Miles, aided by 14 assistants, all united in doing the best for the welfare of 
the pupils. Enrolment, 184 ; in readers beyond the second, 56 ; in higher arithmetic, 
54 ; m geography, 37. AH the pupils work — the girls at housework, while the boys 
make their own beds, sweep their rooms, and work on the farm and garden. Some of 
«*ach sex " appear likely to make religious persons of substantial character, but the 
number is not large.'' 

The Osages have made a slow but steady advancement in industry. They have 
ceased depredations on whites or other Indians ; a large part of ihem have fields where 
they raise some com,. &c. Although the drought has discouraged them much, they 
^re raising more cattle than heretoiore, also hogs and ponies. The three sawmills are 
now running, and furnish lumber to build houses for the Indians. The Indians cut 
the logs, aid in hauling them, and do all they can towards building their houses. The 
agent ceased issuing rations, except beef, more than a year ago, with the full consent 
<of the Indians. They haul all their government supplies from the railway to the 
agency. Last winter they cut 600 cords of wood, and worked on the road for rations. 
The Indian police has been very successful in settling difficulties among their people, 
generally assessing a fine for an offense, which the agent helps them to collect by his 
official influence. 

The Kaws also have a government boarding-school, which has been well managed. 
The Kaws are doing more work and are free from drinking. The agent has stopped 
their giving away &eir very young girls in marriage as they used to do. 

The Quapaws have removed from their former reserve to the Osage. They are thus 
saved from drinking, which is almost unknown among the tribes of this agency, as 
the agent is very vigilant in enforcing the laws against liquor. 

A missionary with his wife reside near the Osage Agency, visit both the Osage and 
Kaw schools, and hold meetings at both stations, as well as at various points among 
the people. Soime of the Kaws, formerly so degraded^ hold religious meetings weekly, 
And appear desirous to lead Christian lives. 

CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE AGENCY. 

Agent, John D. Miles. Indians, 5,592; Cheyennes, 3,645; Arapahoes^ 1,947. Of 
the former about 300 belong to the " Little Chief " band of Northern Cheyennes, and. 
for a long time clung to the hope of return to their former home in Dakota. 

Labor. — About half the Arapahoes have made laudable efforts at farming ; all have 
done something at it. About one-quarter of the Cheyennes have made fair efforts a^t^ 
farming ; fully one-half have been so engaged to some extent. The drought has been. 
a great discouragement and hinderance to them. About 20 camp Indians, mostly Ara.- 
palioes, have succeeded very well in caring for stock cattle. Tne school-herd, partly 
♦>ought and cared for by the boys and girls, by order of the Commissioner of Indictn 

ffairs, has been distributed among the Indians ; the agent endeavoring to place them. 
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in care of the parents or near relatives of the scholars, so that the latter might not lose 
all the fruit of their lahor. 

Three Indian boys are apprentices, as blacksmith, carpenter, and engineer ; ten are 
employed as laborers. The Indians have hauled all their supplies from Wichita so far 
aa allowed by the government. They received last year as pay 55 new wagons and 
110 sets of harness. They have made brick and otherwise aided in the erection of the 
new boarding-school bnilding. 

The police force, numbering 40, has done good service, arresting both Indian and 
white malefactors, and settling many disputes among their people. 

Schools, — There are two government boarding-schools, one at the agency, for Arapa- 
hoes ; the other 3 miles north of it, at Caddo Springs, for Cheyennes. The former has 
had an average attendance of 160, the latter of 155 pupils. Both schools are under 
seed, experienced teachers, and have sent many pupils to Carlisle. The missionary is 
Elkanah Beard, who with his wjfe devote themselves to the religious instruction of 
the children at the schools, and of many adults who attend their Bible classes and 
meetings. Clothing, books, pictures, school supplies, &>c., have been sent to these 
schools, as well as to those of the Osaee Agency and of the Kiowa and Wichita Agency, 
where some of our people are engaged as teachers, ^c. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES E. RHOADS, 

Clerk of Committee, 

Philadelphia, January 6, 1881. 



American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. — Congregational. 

The Fort Berthold Station has been re-enforced within the year by the addition of 
Misses Ward and Pike ; and the Santee Agency, by Mr. James C. Robbins, for some 
time a very successful teacher of Indian youth at Hampton Institute, Virginia. 

The missionaries of the American board engaged in labor among the Dakota In- 
dians regard the field open before them as inviting on every hand. The disposition 
of the tribes is favorable, and the barriers to the entrance of the gospel are not in the 
field itself. 

One point of great encouragement is the growing interest in education. Every- 
where the Indians see that their children must be furnished otherwise than they have 
been in order to make their way in life. No doubt the new interest in this matter on 
iihe part of philanthropic friends at the East and by the government has something to 
•do with it. But it is much to have the Indians respond heartily. Many also are seek- 
ing the knowledge which the Bible brings. They lend a willing ear to the gospel, and 
having once heard the truth they ask for missionaries to teach them. Mr. A. L. Riggs 
reports the recent coming of a petition from the Indians at Devil's Lake Agency, pray- 
ing that they may be allowed to ** eat of the ^ood brea<i which the church of Jesus 
•eats, and thus live forever.'' Within a few miles of the Santee Agency are the one 
liundred and fifteen Poncas who have returned from the Indian Territory, asking ear- 
nestly for some one to '* come and talk to them about God." 

The new Dakota Bible, the translation of which was finished near the close of the 
year 1878, has now been issued in a most comely form by the American Bible Society. 
"The people are very proud of this beautiful edition of the Word of God in their own 
tongue, and every effort should be made to bring this Word into living contact with 
All the survivors of the Sioux Nation. 

santee agency. 

The reports from this station are in most respects quite gratifying. The still unset- 
-tled condition of the community in regard to the tenure of their lands has had to some 
-extent an unfavorable effect. But on the other hand an opportunity has been afforded 
for the development of the faith of many. In spite of the opposition and uncertain- 
-ties to contena with, these Indians have gone on with their work, and this year have 
nearly doubled their farms in acreage and improvements. And while not all of the 
most persistent and industrious farmers are leading men as Christians, most of them 
.Are such, and the strength of the whole movement towards civilization and citizen- 
«l]ip is Christian faith. 

The out-station at Bazil Creek is slowly working towards an independent organiza- 
-tion. Heretofore all the Christians have come to the home church at communion 
seasons. But this year Pastor Ehnamani has administered the sacrament at the Creek 
•oliapel, while Mr. Rig^s has conducted the service at the agency. 

The normal and training school is steadily gaining in its hold on the affections of 
-tbe people. Last fall 10 young men came from Brown Earth and Sisseton Agency. 
1*lie whole number in attendance has been 89. Of these 69 have been boarding schol- 
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ars ; 32 in the Dakota Home, and 35 in the Young Men's Hall. The influence which 
has been brought to bear upon the pupils in the '* Home " and the Young Men's Hall 
has been fruitiul in giving them the manners of civilization and the hearts of ChristiaDB. 

8I.SSET0N AGENCY. 

Daring a portion of the year an interchange of work has been made, and Mr^ 
Thomas L. Riggs has been at Sisseton, while Dr. Riggs has been at Fort Sully. The 
six churches connected with this station — Brown Earth, Ascension, Good Will,' Baffalo 
Lake, Long Hollow, and May asan — have now an aggregate memberslup of 41C. Thirty- 
five have been received on confession of their faith within the year. The Sabbath- 
schools number 228. Rev. John B. Renville has ceased his care over the church at 
Good Will, and now devotes his whole strength to the church in Ascension. Rev. 
Daniel Renville, of Brown Earth, has been employed by the Dakota Missionary So- 
ciety for six months at Devil's Lake. The contributions of these churches, both for 
'the missionary society and for pastoral support, have fallen oft' somewhat, and the 
praise which has been accorded to them in this particular daring past years cannot 
now be repeated. Yet both the churches at Good Will are pushing on the work of 
church building. 

FORT SULLY. 

The work in and about this station has been much interrupted by the scattering of 
the Indians in their occupation of homestead claims. The ^'homestead movement'' of 
the y^ear is noteworthy as giving indication of two facts: That the spirit of our gov- 
ernment is now in the line of real progress in Indian matters; and that, when pre- 
pared for it, the Indian is not slow to take advantage of citizenship privileges. The 
Indians at Peoria Bottom were ready to take homesteads, and by the prompt action 
of the honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office^ in accordance with the 
wish of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, full recognition was secured to them. 
Twenty -five at once took advantage of the opportunity, locating homesteads of I()6 
acres each, and paying the requlr^ fees at the United States land office. By this 
act they became citizens, with the rights and privileges as well as the responsibilitiea 
of citizenship. Some ten or fifteen more are expected soon to follow this example. 

Aside from native helpers, and the usual missionary force, Mr. R. B. Riggs has ren- 
dered service for a portion of the year. At Peoria Bottom, owing to the scattering of 
the Indians, the school attendance has not been large, except at the lower end of th& 
settlement, where a school for women has been maintained, and highly satisfactory 
results achieved. The attendance at Sabbath services has been good throughout the 
year. Though no special interest has been developed, there has been a steady growth 
of interest in Bible study. The Shiloh Church has now a membership of 19. The 
attendance at the prayer-meetings, and the part taken in them, has been very gratify- 
ing. The Indians seem to be coming out of their past bondage into Christian freedom. 

In August, 1879, the former Hope Station building was transferred to the Cheyenne 
River, and rebuilt near the large Minikanoja village located there. This has been 
occupied by Mr. Renville, and used for school and church purposes. At this out-station 
the attendance at school and Sabbath services has been very encouraging. The school- 
room, which is 16 by 20 feet, has usually been filled on the Sabbath. Mr. T. L. Riggs 
was able to spend six weeks of the winter there with Mr.Renville, and later his place- 
was taken by Miss Irvine, who, with a native female helper, spent five weeks in work- 
ing among the women of the village. 

Of the work at Chantier Bottom, but little can be said. From various causes, a large 
number of the Indians abandoned their homes and went over to the Rosebud Agency. 
This was early in the winter. With those who remained the effort to awaken and 
sustain an interest in schools and Bible teaching has been far from successful. A 
constant state of unrest and ferment has been in the way. of all effort. This condition 
of affairs is owing chiefly to two causes: (1) A powerful influence personally repre- 
sented by Spotted Tail has tended to the massing of Indians at the Rosebud Agency* 
This force has, indirectly perhaps, received strength from the mistaken policy of the- 
government in dealing with Spotted Tail and his Indians, and has worked to the dis- 
fid vantage of the river agencies. (2) To this, as affecting the Cheyenne River Agency^ 
was added an unfortunate mistake by the acting agent, and an equally unfortunale 
misunderstanding 5n the part of our Indians in connection with the Carlisle (Pa.) 
school, and in the management of the government school at the ag<^ncy. Chantier 
Bottom suffered more directly from the exodus and its spirit than any other point. 

Several weeks of the winter were s^ent by Miss Collins and a native female h.^elper- 
at the Chantier Bottom station. Their work among the women showed how great is 
the need of such effort. Mr. Riggs has been able, during the year,4iside from the ^rork 
of the station, to visit the Rosebud and Sisseton Agencies, and to make two joixmeya- 
in aid of the Indians who are proposing to become land owners. He says that so far- 
^ the work and its opportunities go, the outlook was never better. 
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FORT BERTHOLD. 

There is little to report from this station beyond a year of uninterrapted work by 
the missionaries. Mr. Hall writes hopefully of the outlook ; and it is believed that 
as soon as greater command is had of the three languages spoken at the station, a for- 
ward movement can be begun. 

The lapi Oaye^ or Word Carrier, was enlarged at the beginning of the year, and is 
now a comely illustrated paper of eight pages ; two or three of tlnse pages being in 
English, and the rest in Dakota. The paper is highly esteemed by the Indians, and 
is undoubtedly an efficient agent for their elevation. 

The missionaries are greatly tried by the proposed enforcement on the part of the 
government of a rule which would exclude missionaries from any agency not directly 
under the care of the particular religious denomination supporting them. It is he- 
lieved that in the initiation of the plan for assigning diifereut sections of the Indian 
race to the oversight of the various religious ori^anizatious, it was not proposed to 
prevent any who had been working, or who might be disposed to work, in any locality, 
from prosecuting their labors. That plan was devised to increase and not to diminish 
the forces at work, nor to put restrictions upon religious liberty, but to stimulate all 
denominations of Christians to effort in behalf of the Indians.* In view of the inter- 
pretation recently put upon the rule, so that it now practically excludes from their 
appropriate field some most efficient missionary organizations, several presbyteries in 
Iowa and Nebraska have asked that the plan adopted years ago, of dividing the In- 
dian country among the religious denominations, be abandoned. Our own mission- 
aries protest earnestly and most justly against exclusion from any part of the Sioux 
country in which they have wrought for forty-five years. They can fairly claim the 
right, by original authorization of government confirmed by long-continued occupa- 
tion, to go anywhere amopg the Dakotas to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Statistics of churchy. 



Chorches and stations. 



Ascension (Sissoton) 

Brown £arth 

Buffalo Lakes (Sisseton) 

Fort Berthold (no church) 

Good Wm (Sissiton) 

Long Hollow (Sisseton) 

Pilgrim (Santee Agency) 

Shuoh (Peoria Bottom) 

Yellow Banks (Sisseton) 

Devil's Lake (no church organized) 
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1 
3 

8 



4 
12 

7 
6 
7 
7 
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Adult baptism. 


Sabbath school mem- 
bers. 


s 

I 

1 
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Contributions for pas- 
tors. 


Miscellaneons contri- 
butions. 




49 
35' 
24 
*30 
60 
22 
95 
88 
36 


$102 

> 16 

12 


$94 




4 
1 


45 


$20 


""s 

1 
5 


60 
5 
67 
13 
23 


60 
68 
70 


53 
11 
70 


3 
2 


96 


16 












24 


439 


298 


433 


170 



Estimated. 



The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has a mission among the 
Dakotas, comprising four stations: Sisseton and 8antee Agencies, Nebraska, and Fort 
Sully and Fort Berthold, Dakota.- There are also nine out-stations, making a total of 
thirteen places wheire work is done. There are 8 churches, with 621 communicants. 
There are 439 members of Sunday schools. There are 4 ordained American missiona- 
ries, with 2 male and 13 assistant missionaries, 8 native ministers, and 8 native cate- 
chists and teachers, giving a total of missionaries and teachers last ^ear of 34. 

There is one normal training school, with 37 scholars; one boaraing school^ with 
32 scholars ; 6 other schools, with 470 scholars — a total of 8 schools and 539 scholars. 

The board expended of its own money, last year, $21,540.51, besides $1,907.24 ad- 
vanced by the United States Government for schools ; and $901 were contributed by 
the Indians themselves, making the total expenditure $24,348.75. 

*The restriction has been remove I by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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American Missioxart Association. 

experiment in indian education. 

Indian hoys leaving Fort Berthold, — Captain Pratt, who w^ detailed by the govern- 
ment to get fifty Indians from the mission, came to start his company at this agency. 
We did not know how the people would feel about sending their children to a distant 
and unknown country. But Captain Pratt had both experience and faith ; he told us 
of his talks and prayer meetings with the prisoners in Florida, and of their desire for 
education, and of the willingness of Eastern Christian friends to help them; then we 
knelt down in the sitting-room of our mission home that Sabbath evening and com- 
mitted our way unto the Lord. AU was in doubt ; some had refused to go ; the chiefs 
would not send their children ; but soon three youth came of their own accord and 
offered themselves. They had been attending our school and had learned in a meas- 
ure to trust us. They said they knew it was a long way to go and a long time to stay, 
and it would be hard ; but they were prepared to carry out their resolution to learn 
to be white men. Soon thirteen youth, nine boys and four girls, were secured, all 
from our school ; it took the nucleus of our school ; but we knew that this movement 
would create anew interest in education and bring us new scholars, as well as do more 
than we could for the old ones who should go away, so we gave tnem up willingly. 
With this beginning, Captain Pratt started down the river in a flat-bottom stem- 
wheel mission steamboat one cold October day, collecting more from the river agencies 
as he went along till forty-nine were secured. The youth looked very sober as they 
started off ; there were some very touching partings with friends, one of whom said, 
" I may not see a hair of him again '' ; and at the last look at them we saw blankets 
and coats waving in lieu of handkerchiefs on the upper deck of the boat. All this 
wais a year ago ; to-day a hundred more from Dakota are on their way to Hampton 
and to Carlisle, and provision is being made for others in the West near their own 
homes. 

Indian hoys at Hampton, — We wish the friends who bade them good-bye that cold 
October morning could see them to-day. Almka (White Wolf) would show them the 
blue farm cart, of which he is rather shyly proud, because he made it, wheels and. all, 
with his own hands. White Breast would lay down the doors of a new wardrobe he 
is dnishing neatly, and Karunach would come from mending shoes to tell them about 
Hampton, till their ideas outstripped their tongues, and the old Indian sign language 
came to the rescue. I think £-cor-rup-ta-ha would stop a minute, with a nonchalant 
air, to polish lovingly the big Corliss engine, before he shook hands even with them. 
Laughing Face and Eawhat would tell them how much they have made of the new 
carriage house the Indians are building, Tom Smith would throw away his plane and 
meet Uiem with a joke and his merry, boyish laugh ; and little Ara-hotch-kish would 
look up from his painting with a quick, shy glance ef welcome, going straight to the 
warmest place they have saved in their hearts. Mo^t of our Indians have gained a 
sufficient command of English to receive any idea which can be put in simple words ; 
and if any reader of the Missionary is troubled with ennui, or thiiiking of searching 
for a new sensation, I advise him to come to Hampton and try telling the old children's 
stories to Indians. Even Washington's little worn-out hatchet gets a new, sharp edge. 
Imagine telling the story of David and Goliath for the first time to a school ftiU of 
Indian boys and girls. The room is breathlessly still. Scarcely a suppressed Indian 
grunt or guttural disturbs the narrative, till the first-slung stone lodges fairly in the 
giant's forehead, when little Ta ta-ton-ka-skah, on the back seat, forgets all traditions 
of the Indian stoicism, jumps about a foot in the air, and claps his hands in an ecstacy 
of delight. 

LAKE SUPERIOR AGENCY. 

I have just returned from Lac Courte d' Oreille, where I have been to deliver the 
annual goods and supplies, and to superintend the farmiiig operations carried on upon 
that reservation. Garden and field seed had been sent forward early in the season, 
and the farmer and assistant had progressed finely with the w;ork. In looking over 
their patches, for their farms are in miniature as yet, they were seen to be well tended 
and well fenced ; and as I looked upon the nearly twelve hundred Indians as they re- 
ceived their goods, for which the males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
had worked undet the direction of the farmer, I could not but compare them with the 
same number gathered in the fall of 1873. Then they wore long hair, blankets, 
feathers, paint, &c. ; they were dirty, filthy, and almost eaten up with vermin. Xow 
they are clean, with short hair, blankets rare, little paint, no feathers, and most of 
them well clothed. The dresses of the females were in the latest fashion, and many 
of them had on hats. The men wore clean white or colored shirts, and hats or caps. 
They prized the agricultural implements; hoes, rakes, scythes, plows, grub-hoes, &c., 
all being in great demand. Some years ago they wanted blankets, beads, and trinkets^ 
They seemed delighted with the idea of a boarding school such as we agreed upon 
while I was East. 
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FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY. 

The Indians at this agency are qniet, peaceable, and well-disposed, and are evi* 
dently tending towards a better civilization. There are about 1,406 Aricl^arees, Gros- 
ventres and Mandans, all living in log house&r-no tepees on the agency. About 40 
iiew houses were built this season. The Indians cultivated 612 acres, divided intoS02 
allotments, the Indian women, as has been the custom, doing the greater portion of 
the work. This land they planted in corn, potatoes, beans, squash, and oats. In 
consequence of long-continued drought the yield will be small. There are two schools 
at the agency, one supported by the government, with two female teachers, and one a 
mission school with two teachers. * These Indiana still practice in part scaffold sepul- 
ture, biit in part bury under ground after the manner of the white man. They also 
continue the ''sun dance,'* with its attendant horrors in tortures inflicted upon those 
who are candidates for the honors of '' braves. '' 

6ISSETOX AGENCY, DAKOTA. 

This agency has been established about ten years. The Indians now dress entirely 
in citizen's clothing, and live in log houses, some with shingled roofs and board floors ; 
most of them with dirt roofs and floors. The number of houses built of logs is 220, 
and 15 irame. There are arbout 4,025 acres under cultivation ; there was broken of 
new ground during the spring 1,055 acres. Many of them are able to do such i^ork aa> 
an ordinary carpenter or blacksmith does. We have built three frame hoiises and 
have two more nearly completed. I depend on Indians as help in running our thrash- 
iqg machines, engines at our steam-mills, caring for our horses, and have employed 
no extra white help, other than one white man to oversee eaoh department since April 
1, 1875. The largest crop raised by any one Indian last year was 575 bushels of wheat 
and oats, two others raising nearly as much. There are three schools, two government 
and one fission ; 7 teachers, 5 government and 2 mission. Both government and 
mission boarding schools have been well maintained and successfully managed, the 
scholars showing marked improvement during the past year, and the parents much 
more interest than ever before. 

s'kokomish agency. 

Among the Indians generally, habits of morality appear to have been growing 
stronger. Their generS deportment is very good, and their style of living in their 
houses is improviuj^ all the time. Their general health, in consequence of their im- 
proved manner of living, hisis never been better than during the ^ast year. Most of 
their houses have been ceiled and good tight floors put in them during the past winter, 
so that they are quite as comfortable as the average of white settlers throughout the 
country. There has been some land cleared by them, a decided advance in the kind 
of fences built by them, and I have furnished 1,000 fruit trees, which they have set out, 
nearly all of which have lived. 

Our schools have been well attended and the progress of the scholars in their studies 
has been quite satisfactory. The average attendance of the two schools has been 
something over 50. One feature of improvement at the agency which deserves men- 
tiou has been the employment of apprentices, at small wages, at the various shops at 
the agency. We have had five of our former school-boys employed in this way during 
the siunmer, and they have done very well. 

The delay of the government to furnish the Indians on this reservation with titles 
to their allotments of land has operated to discourage them very much in the im- 
provement of their farms. 

S'KokomisK church, — Number of male members, 20; female members, 16; total, 36. 
Keceived during the year on profession, 11, by letter, 3 ; one dismissed. Average at- 
tendance on Sabbath-school, 58 ; on pcayer-meeting, 38 ; on public worship, 70. Fam* 
Hies under pastoral care, 53, all but six of whom are Indians. Contributions for 
benevolent objects, $265.52 ; for pastor's support and Sabbath-school, $230.25 ; total, 
$495.77. At Dunginess Station, where six members of the S'Kokomish church reside,, 
the average attendance on Sabbath school is 35 ; on prayer-meetings, 30 ; on public 
-worship, 45. More Indians have been added to the S'Kokomish church than during 
any previous year. More Bibles have also been sold, for as the scholars grow up and 
go to work they seem inclined to buy them among their first purchases. A small 
church-bell and a melodeon have been ordered for the people at Dunginess. 

StaU8lio9 of tcorJc among ike Indiana. 

Kuznber of agents 4 

N^ umber of missionaries 1 

Number of teachers 6 
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Number of churches 1 

Number of schools 5 

Number of pupils ^ 233 

Number of church members 36 

Number of Sunday-school scholars 93 



Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 



MISSIONS AMONG THE INDIANS. 



The regular work of these missious has been kept up as in former years, and has en- 
joyed in some cases marked tokens of the Divine blessing. In most of the churches 
some new communicants have been received, as shown by the following table: 



Churches. 



Seneca mission : 
Cattaraugus 
Allegany . . . . 
Tonawanda . 
Tnscarora .. 

Chippewa 

Omaha 



Dakota : 

Ymkton Agency ..... 

Hill Church 

Flandreau 

Creek: 

Tallahassee-Wealaka 

Xorth i: ork 

Seminole 

Kez Pero6 : 

Lapwai 

Kamia 



Received on 


Whole 


profession. 


number. 


13 


122 


9 


65 


3 


23 


3 


32 


2 


72 


8 


52 


5 


83 


4 


39 


5 


. 130 


25 


106 




34 


10 


74 


28 


148 


20 


203 



The returns of the Nez Percys churches, as now stated, were ascertained by Mr. 
Deffenbaugh with much care and good j udgmeut. The larger numbers of former years, 
as reported to the board, probably included all persons baptized, but not always reg- 
ularly enrolled. The churches do not seem to have beea then fully constituted. The 
presbytery has made some record of their case, and Mr. Deffenbaugh's statement con- 
cerning it will be kept on file. In view of careless practice in too many instances 
under the old custom, he was led to require formal marriage service to be held in such 
cases as requisite to church membership ; this requirement was willingly complied 
with, and exerted a favorable influence on the Christian and social habits of the In- 
dians. 

A considerable degree of earnest attention to religious things was reported near the 
end of the year among the Omahas and the Seminoles. It is hoped that many will 
soon be led to Christ as their Saviour, and then to the communion of the Church. 

Among the Senecas almost special attention has been given by the missionaries to 
the duty of the churches to make greater efforts for self-support. These churches 
have long been supported by missionary boards, and their members are now well ad- 
vanced in Christian civilization. There are difficulties still to be overcome — resulting 
partly from the influence of too many denominations, and partly from the land on the 
principal reservation being held in common, not in severalty. This vague title is ad- 
verse to all right views of personal responsibility in support of the church. The sub- 
ject requires further attention, and it is one that should soon receive decided action. 

The usefulness of native ministers is everywhere evident among Indian churches 
which ei^oy their services, as in the Dakota, Creek,' and Nez Perc^ tribes. In the last 
Mr. Williams is doing excellent service for his people, and they have shown their sense 
of the blessing received from his ministry by contributing from their small means about 
$100 toward his support. The Dakota churches also give liberally, according to their 
ability, to support tneir native pastors. 

In the schools of these missions some progresss has been made. At the instance of 
the government and at the request of the chiefs, the Omaha boarding and industrial 
school was reopened in Decern l>er. The government agreed to defray a considerable 
part of its expense; but, thus far, the outlay for putting the building m repair and for 
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carreiit»expense8 has been provided by the board, making a large item in the treas- 
urer's account. It is expected that a pait of this sura will be reimbursed. 

Th& Creek and Seminole schools appear to be exerting a fine influence, and the Chip- 
pewa school at Odanah can already point to an oflshoot in a promising school on 
another reservation. This school owes its success largely to the ikct that its teacher 
understands both the English and the native languages. His qualifications for his 
work — ^both religious and educational — and those of nis wife, were received in the 
Odanah school. 

Miss Dixon, among the'Dakotas, spending several months at an isolated place, with 
no neighbors except untaught Indians, and the Misses McBeth among the Nez Perces, 
have shown clearly the usefulness of instruction in day-schools. Miss McBeth con- 
tinues her traininin^-class of men for service to their own people, and Miss Kate McBeth 
is exerting a fine influence'on the Nez Perc^ women. Heretofore, these poor women 
have had but few opportunities of improvement, and they were only too willing to 
remain in their old ways ; but now a new spirit seems to animate not a few of them. 
They possess good minds, and a few years of faithful Christian teaching and training 
will make great and happy changes in their condition. 

The Indians in the State of New York are admitted to the advantages of the com- 
mon school system of the State, and no returns of scholars are reported to the board, 
excepting of the industrial school, which is supported by benevolent gifts. Its schol- 
ars enjoyed the great advantage of Mrs. Asher Wright's care and instruction during 
much of the year, but her serious illness interrupted the work for a time. It will be 
continued, though perhaps in a somewhat modified form. 

Of schools under the care of the board, statistics are given in the following table : 



Tribe. 



Seneca. .. 
Chippewa 

Omaha — 
Dakota . . , 

Creek 

Seminole. 
Nez Perc6 



Location. 



Kind of school. No. 



Upper Cattarangiis Indnsirial j *70 

Oaanah and substation Boarding . , 20 

Day 58 

Near Omaha Agency Boarding | 50 

At three places | Day ' 163 

At Santee Agency i High school I 4 

Tullahassee .' Boarding 91 

"Wewoka Boai-ding I 22 

Kamia Day 28 



Bemarks. 



Mostly women. 

I Boys and girls. 

Of whom, 23 are girls. 

Of whom, 76 are girls. 

Of whom, 2 are girl.s. 

Of whom, 40 are girls. 

Boys. 

Mostly men and women. 



* Last year's report. 

Reviewing in few words the present condition of the nine tribes for whom these 
missions are maintained, it may be said that the New York Indians are in a good de- 
gree civilized and prepared for the duties and privileges of citizens ; and before long 
they ought to staud on the same groand with other citizens in the support of their 
churches. The Chippewas of Odanah and its vicinity, the Omahas, and many of the 
Dakotas are rapidly advancing in industrial pursuits, learning to value education, 
adopting the habits of civilized life, and showing that the patient labors of mission- 
aries for their welfare have not been in vain. 

The Creeks are, many of them, educated ; all of them peaceful ; most of them more 
or less engaged in farming ; and the Seminoles are in similar circumstances. In both 
these tribes the schools of the board supply a needed element of influence, and one 
that has been of great use heretofore. 

The Nez Percys are in a most hopeful state, in nearly all respects — remarkable for 
their native good sense,, their energy of character, their willingness to adopt measures 
for improving their condition, and their being largely under the influence of the 
Gospel. 

The case of the Nez Percys in the Indian Territory, * 'Joseph's Band," is one of 
marked interest. If they could be permitted to return to Idaho Territory they would 
now be glad to live on their reservation, and would there come under good influences. 
One. of the Nez Percd licentiate preachers, at the request of the Indian Bureau, spent 
several months among them, but he has since returned to his family. No means are 
now employed, it is believed, for. the spiritual benefit of these ** prisoners," at least 
none by persons acquainted with their language. Their case and that of the Poucas 
show the hardships of removal from northern homes to the Indian Territory. If the 
latter tribe could have their homes assigned to them on the reservation of the Omahas, 
with whom they are connected by ties of kindred, and by whom they would probably 
be welcomed, they would be in more hopeful circumstances.. 

In regard to Indian agents, appointed on the nomination of the board, no change 
is, to be reported. The same gentlemen are in office still — Miessrs. Russell, Thomas, 
Eastman, Critchlow, and Warner, in the ascencies, respectively, of the Mescalero 
Apaches, Pueblos, Navajoes, Utes of Uintah Valley, and Nez Percys. 
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Pbesbyteriak Board of Home Missions. 

We present the following report of our work for the Indians the year past. 

I. Alaska Missions.— -We have here three stations, two ordained misdonaries and 
their wives, four female teachers, one resident physician whose professional services, 
as well as his wife's labors as teacher, have been rendered gtatuitously — one church 
organization, and three schools. 

II. Paget Sound, Washington Territory. — ^We have one ordained missionary laboring 
among the Payallups, Nesqaallies, Chehallis, Muckleshoots, and other tribes living 
aronnd Paget Sound. In his field is one government boarding-school and two church 
organizations. 

III. At Uintah Valley Agency, Utah, we have just begun a school under contract 
with the government, ana have one ordained missionarf , superintendent, and two 
assistants. 

IV. The school at Fort Defiance, among the Naviigoes, in Aiizona, reported last year, 
I think, was broken up by the death of the missionary superintendent. We have now 
under appointment another to take his place, and two assistants. 

y. We have established a school also among the Moquis, in Arizona ; we have there 
an ordained missionary and his wife. 

YI. The government has just arranged for a pueblo boarding-school at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Under contract with the same, we have opened the school with three teach- 
ers. 

YII. The school at Laguna Pueblo still flourishes, and receives a portion of its sup- 
port from the government. 

yill. The same is true of the school at the Zniii Pueblo, and also at — 

IX. The Jemez Pueblo — 

X. The Indian Territory. — Here we have, or have had under appointment, six or- 
dained missionaries ; all but one have labored among whites, half-breeds, and Indians 
— a mixture that is quite extensive in that country. 

XI. We have one ordained missionary laboring at Old Wing and Qmena, in North- 
em Michigan. 

XII. We have ordained missionaries laboring primarily among the whites, who give 
attention to the welfare of the Poncas with Standing Bear in Dakota, and the scat- 
tered remnants of tribes along the northwest coast of Oregon. 



Protestant Epispcopal Church— Board of Missions. 
Eighth Annual Report of the Missionary Bishop of Niobrara, 1880. 

To the Board of Missions : 

" Journey ings often" have made up pretty much all my life during the last four or 
five months, and I have found the engagements of my spring and summer visitations, 
which have involved me in 2,000 miles of traveling in my own wagon, besides not a 
little stage-coaching, hardly compatible with the duty of putting together this my 
eighth annual report, much of which has been written during my noonday camping 
under the open heaven. 

My journeys have been lighted up, however, by my happy meetings with the isolated 
clergy and other members of our missionary force, and by the counsels we have taken 
together upon ^'the things concerning the Kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ.^' 

The work of bringing in barbarous tribes from their free, boisterous, turbulent life, 
and subjecting them to the restraints of civilization is a stupendous task, and -will re- 
quire a greater outlay of means, time, and effort than the Church at home has perhaps 
reckoned on ; but we have been cheered during the last year by the friendly feeling 
which most of the tribes have shown toward our work, oy the considerable number 
who have presented themselves for confirmation, and by the general progress of many 
of the Indians in what is good, revealed by a comprehensive survey of the field. 

Our wishes, of course, always run ahead of our accomplishments ; but I am sure that 
the Church will feel that she has not labored in vain in the Indian field when I report 
that I have witnessed during the seven and a half years of my connection with the mis- 
sion the establishment of four boarding-schools, in which one hundred and fifteen 
children are annually housed, fed, clothed, and educated ; the gathering oi ten new 
congregations among the wilder and remoter tribes ; and the erection of eleven mission 
residences and of ten new churches — all these buildings, and all the other mission 
buildings of whatever kind, being entirely paid for and without incumbrance. 
Estimates of the work of grace in the heart are best left, perhaps, to that day which 
ball make manifest the secrets of the heart, and every man shall have his praise frqm 
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God : b\;t when I mentlou auoh jfaots as that one man, who had earned |2 for a day's 
wprk of hipp^elf and tefitm, placed the whole amount upon the plate at the offertory on 
the ue^t Sunday, and that another, who had almost frozen himself while hauling water 
p|i » bitter winter's day, o:6fered the amount of his pay (40 cents)— it will be seen t)iat 
the faith of our Indian church members is not dead. 

INDIAN CHARAOTEB. 

However peculiar our work may be in some respects, no "strange thing" happens 
unto us. Our rewards, our failures, our joys, our sorrows are substantiauy the same 
as those of our brethren everywhere in the Church Catholic. Our converts fall, they 
rise again ; they turn back iinto perdition, they hold fast and quit them like men ; 
they lag, they start ahead ; their characters mature, they remain at a stand-still ; con- 
gregations are satisfied with their ministers, and congregations are discontented with 
their ministers ; they dwell together in unity, and they are weakened and disturbed 
by dissension ; the graduates ojf our schools disappoint us, and they become our joy ^nd 
crown, very much in the same way and much in the same proportion as they do £ul the 
world over. 

If in some things the Indian be very different from other men, we have not to look 
far before we fiud exactly what it has been that has made him different. Does he 
sometimes sink into a strange apathy ? Is he swept by headstrong passion f Is his 
revenge brutal ? Is he all activity in his old life of adventure, and indisposed for a 
life ot restraint and sustained labor? Does he face civilization with reluctance, and 
yet feel that it is good ? Does he know that he must accept it, while he remembers 
with keen relish the pleasures of his old-time, unfetteved personal independence with 
all its exciting vicissitudes ? All this is true of every race of men in its age of barbar- 
ism, and a celebrated historian of civilization shows that it was as true of our own 
race as of any. 

It is a mistake, then, to think of the Indians as a strange people. That way of 
thinking of them has been the source of a vast deal of our errors as a nation in dealing 
with them. From this it has resulted that they have not been brought under our laws 
or reconciled to our customs or mingled among our people. They remain, even m old 
settled communities, a distinct people, with a nationality, a religion, and manners of 
their own, proud of being Indians, not of being Americans, and hence an obstruction, 
a gravel-stoue in the machinery of our political and social life. 

From the same mode of thought has resulted the segregation of the Indians upon 
reservations from which the white man is excluded, and this not as a temporary expedient, 
but as a permanent policy — shut up there in their own helplessness and ignorance, 
without the stimulation which good examples of agriculture, trade, and manufacture 
impart — barricaded out from the contagion of our warm, on-rushing, commoji JU&. 
While many of the white men who have intermarried with the Indians are industrious 
and virtuous, and are valuable helpers of Indian civilization, and have nobly seconded 
missionary effort, the tendency of the reservation system has been to exclude such 
white men generally ; while the vicious and lazy, who care not for law, have too often 
found in these reservations a refuge and home. These reservations lie in great squares 
of many miles in extent, like blocks of granite, in the way of the progress of civiliza* 
tion, and shut off communication of settlers here with settlers there. They are thus 
an annoyance and vexation to the whites. The people who occupy them are looked 
upon with dislike as aliens and — though they are the aboriginal occupants — as an 
interloping population, and therefore the legitimate subjects of degradation and 
oppression. 

The sooner the Indian country can *be divided up into separate farms ; the sooner 
these farms can be secured to the Indians by a title adequately guarded ; the sooner 
the remainder of the country can be sold to white settlers and the two races thus be 
intermingled ; the sooner the Indians can be prepared for this change — it seems to me 
the better. 

THE WAY TO THE LIGHT. 

I do not know that a6y better description can be given of the mode in which an 
Indian is first awakened to the folly of his old life, and then finds his way out of it 
into the better, than that which is to be found in the following story of his own ex- 
perience, which was told by one of our Christian Indians at a meeting held for mutual 
encouragement somt) months ago : 

"I first thought about the white man's God, and became satisfied that He was the 
only true God, amd I believed in Him right away, and something seemed to say, ' Gk) to 
charch,' and I went, and thereafter attended church regularly. After I had attended 
church some time something seemed to tell me I ought to be baptized, and I at once 
resolved to do so, and received holy baptism accordingly. And then, soon after that, 
that mysterious 'something' again seemed to say to me 'Be confirmed, and eat and 
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drink of the body and blood of Christ/ and so I prepared myself, and when onr bishop 
came was confirmed, and then I joined in the Lord's Sapper. After I had done all 
this, made myself a child of God, and having taken care of my sonl, I set about for a 
way to save my body» I was satisfied that in an Indian Tillage was no place to live, 
and in a common field was no place to farm, so I moved away and took a piece of 
land aod built a house thereon, where I have carried on mv farming operations ever 
since, and I can say truly that I am as comfortably situated as any one on this reser- 
vatioD, and far more comfortable than most of yon.'' 
This simple story reveals to us a ci-eature very much such as we are ourselves. 

A VIEW OF THE MISSION FIELD. 

I now proceed to present the several parts of the mission somewhat in detail, and if 
the table of statistics appended to this report be referred to in connection with my 
remarks under the head of each missiou, and if it be remembered that each tribe of 
any size is under the charge of a chief missionary, who, besides the care of his own 
congregation, visits regularly all the chapels and stations within the district assigned 
to him, a gooid general idea will be received of the working of the mission. 

SANTEE MISSION. 

(Population, 1,060.) 
Under the charge of the Rev. W. W. Fowler, Presbyter. 

The persons who in July last took possession of the Santee mission bnildines, and 
ejected the missionary who had been put in charge of them with the approval of the 
board of managers, were enjoined soon after by an order of the United States circuit 
court for the district of Nebraska, restraining them from occupying, using, or in any 
way interfering with the buildings, under penalty of $10,000 fine and imprisonment 
of their persons, and the property was restored to the custody of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

Mr. aAd Mra. Fowler have taken into their house six lads, who are to be taught 
there the English tongue and the habits of Christian life, and with Mr. Fowler to 
carry on the mission farm — a capital plan. The boys are considered as detached from 
Saint Paul's School, and are supported on its scholarships. 

The Santees have become a quiet agricultural community. The general spirit of 
the people seems to be hopeful and good. The only occasion of a different temper is 
their knowledge of proposed legislation which threatens their tenure of the homes 
which they have so patiently built up for themselves. 

This project was revived in a resolution offered by a Nebraska Senator about the 
beginning of April, in which the Indian Committee of the Senate was instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of the measure. 

There is nothing which disturbs the process of Indian pacification and civilization 
more than these constantly recurring essays to deprive the Indians of their lands. 

YANKTON MISSION. 

(Population, 2,000.) 

Under the charge of the Rev. J. W. Cook, Presbyter. 

The condition of the Christian community here is somewhat critical, but full of in- 
terest as a study in missionary work, and not discouraging. They have passed beyond 
that period in the experience of heathen people, outwardly made Chnstians, which 
Bishop Patteson described as '* the few years during which the people remain docile 
on their first acceptance of the new teaching." They have waked up to the fact that 
all white men do not think as their missionaries do, that the world is bigger than the 
church, and that the latter gives a free rein to inclination, while the former puts a 
check upon it. As of old, a voice insinuates that religion is a hard and anreasonable 
master — ** Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? " — and sne- 

fests, ^' Break away from all restraint imposed by the ministers, and yonr eyes sliskll 
e opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." Notn. few, alas ! are 
allured ; many are made to doubt. This was to have been expected at this stag^e of 
their history, as self-sufficiency, willfulness, and impatience of authority are to be 
looked for at a certain period of a boy's life. Humanly speaking, it is to be expected 
'^hat all our missions will pass through a corresponding stage. But there is sometliing 
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deeper in an Indian's natore, as in a white man's, than inclination and appetite, and 
the wayward will at last come to rest their weary hearts upon the breast of the 
mother, the chorch, whom they were tempted to forsake. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, however, steady performance of duty on the part 
of many when others were flinching, regnlar attendance at church when an effort nad 
been made to make it appear ^* the thin^'' to stay away, and the presentation for 
confirmation of a class of seventeen, as well as full churches, all indicate how real is 
the hold which the truth has upon the people, and that there are sure foundations on 
which in future years to build. 

Sister Julia's work of mercy in the homes of the people is still actively carried on, 
and the presence in Emmanuel Honse of peraons recovering from severe surgical oper- 
ations, and of sick women and children who could not be cared for in their own mis- 
erable homes, shows how much such a refage is needed. 

YANKTONNAIS (CROW CREKK) MI88ION. 

(Population, 900.) 
Under the charge {pro tempore) of Mr. S. J. Brown. 

The Rev. Mr. Ashley, who has been in charge of the work of this mission for some 
years, has been absent during the past year preparing himself at Faribault for priest's 
orders. Mr. Brown, lay-reader, has ably guided the mission in his absence, and his 
large knowledge of Indian character has been of great service to the work. 

The conversion of a prominent ringleader of the heathen party has made feeling run 
high among the Yanktounais for twelve months past, the heathen party being more 
determined than ever in their opposition to the church. The mission has nevertheless 
ma^e great progress. 

Some sixteen heathen men of good standing, guided by the lay-reader and two or 
three Christian Indians, formed themselves last spring into a co-operative farmers' 
association, with the object of mutual encouragenieot and help in commencing farm- 
ing and building houses, and made my visitation to their agency the time for enrolling 
themselves afi catechumens. It was a scene of supreme interest when, the evening be- 
fore their admission, I met them fur formal instruction and examination. As I sketched 
the simplest outlines of revealed religion and asked them after each article, '*Doyou 
believe it ?" and then laid before them the plainest duties of civilized life, and inquired 
of them with respect to each duty, "Will you try to do itf" their earnest answers, 
"How " (or yes), were only less impressive than the scene when we closed our inter- 
view by all standing up and repeating, they after me, the Apostles' Creed. The next 
day, Sunday, I united in Christian marriage three couples who had been living to- 
gether as man and wife after Indian fashion, admitted eleven men as catechumens, 
baptized eight children and six adults, confirmed fifteen, and celebrated with the na- 
tive congregation in the Eucharist the death of Him who gathers together in one the 
children of God who are scattered abroad. 

Such days are, of course, the mountain-tops of our missionary experience. They are 
reached only after many days in the dark valley and many days spent in climbing the 
mountain-side. 

LOWER BRULA mission. 

(Population, 1,200.) 
Under the charge of the Rev. Luke C. Walker, Presbyter. 

This mission is on the west side of the Missouri River, and the people are in constant 
communication with the turbulent element which infests the back country. This ele- 
ment meet-s with ridicule and sneers every essay which the people make toward civili- 
zation and Christianity, and points out to them with disastrous influence that the quieter 
and more industrious they become the less they seem to excite the attention and re- 
ceive the benefactions of the government. The spirit of the tribe has much improved, 
however, during the last few years. The Rev. Mr. Walker and his assistants have 
faithfully " borne and had patience." 

Three small congregations assembling each Sunday to learn the worship and service 
of Almighty God, and the courage and fortitude of those who, in the face of jeers, have 
renonnced th^ways and life of the wild man and confessed the Lord Jesus, reward 
their self-denying work. 

The Rev. Mr. Walker, in the absence of the clergyman at Crow Creek Mission, haa 
added much to his labors, and done good service by repeated visits to the several sta- 
tions of that mission. 
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CHEYENNE AGENCY. 

(Population, 1,950.) 
Under the charge of the Eev. H. Swift, Presbyter. 

The tribes gathered on this part of the Sioux Reservation are the Sans Arc, ^lackfeet' 
Two Kettle, and Minneconjou. They have been for two years past under the admira- 
ble management of Captain Schwan, U. S. A#, acting agent, ana the turbulent element 
has been treated with a just severity, and the Christian flock and other well-dispOiSed 
persons have enjoyed a protection which is rare in the Indian country. 

The progress of the people and the growth of the church have been consequently 
quite marked. The people have shown a disposition to break up their camp life and 
settle on separate farms, and Mr. Swift has done what he could to foster this essay by 
planting himself on the Missouri River, near the Morean, a hitherto isolated point, 
where the conditions are favorable to farm life, and where a large number of Indians 
were desirous to take claims. A neat and substantial church and a comfortable par- 
sonage have been erected on a commanding site near this point, and have been paid 
for with the money raised some years ago by friends in Connecticut. The appeals of 
these poor people, bewildered and helpless as they are in their newly-adopted life, are 
pathetic indeed. One of their chiefs wrote me, " Let all our friends bear these words: 
We long for life. Help us more and more." Mr. Swift's stations are stretched over a 
distance of sixty-five miles, and his missionary trips involve him in journeys on horse- 
back and in wagon which few would be willing to endure. 

UPPER BRUl6 (rosebud) MISSION. 

(Population, 6,700.) 
Under the charge of the Rev. W. J. Cleveland, Presbyter. 

This mission is situated among a tribe of restless Indians, whose remoteness from 
<5ivilized parts of the country, whose numerical strength, and whose frequent inter- 
■course with Sitting Bull's band, tend to preserve among them the wildlife from which 
we wish to redeem them. The knowledge that the bounty of the government is ex- 
tended most liberally to those tribes which it fears makes the people very suspicious 
"Of all civilizing enterprises, and the direct efforts of the mission have thus far been 
kept pretty well hemmed in within the limits of the class among whom it was origi- 
nally started, viz, the half-breeds and the families of white men who have intermarried 
W^ith the Sioux. Not a few of these white men have identified themselves with the 
mission and have won the esteem of us all by the conscientiousness with which tliey 
•endeavor to discharge their duty to the people with whom their lives have been inter- 
linked. The congregation is one of the largest in the district, and shows marked ele- 
ments of strength in the large and constant attendance of the people at the services 
-(which are frequent), in the heartiness of their worship, in the pride which they take 
in their church building, and in the liberal contributions which they have made to- 
ward its embellishment. 

The planting of this mission out in the wilderness, and the neat and comfortable 
•church and parsonage which the generosity of friends has enabled the mission to erect 
there, afford an instance of courageous enterprise in mission work for which every 
Christian may thank God. 

OGALALA, OR PINE RIDGE MISSION. 

(Population, 7,250.) 
Under the charge of Rev. W. J, Cleveland, Presbyter. 

The circumstances of this tribe are very similar to those described in the case of the 
Upper Bruits, but the people are free from a baneful influence which controls tliese 
latter, and they have manifested a very friendly disposition toward our work, which, 
for the first time, took definite shape among them in August, 1879. Their assays at 
farming are an almost total failure, because of drought ; but they do not seem cast 
down, and they have not imputed the misfortune, so far as I know, to the presence of 
the new religion. Doors are opening to us here faster than we can enter them, and we 
trust that the desire for our work, which is of course largely bred at first of miscon- 

"ption, may grow into an intelligent and persistent choice. 
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A churcli, the gift of Mr. J. J. Astor, and a miasion residence will be completed be- 
fore winter, muen to the relief of the missionaries, who have had thus far to endure 
all sorts of inconveniences in both their personal and their official life. 

BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

Oar mission boarding schools are the following : 

St. Paul's Boarding School (boys), Yaiikton Reserve. 

St. Mary's Boarding School (girls), Santee Reserve. 

St. John'is Boarding School (girls), Cheyenne River Reserve. 

Hope School (boys), Sj^ringfield. 

These schools are conducted with great economy. The expense varies with their 
character, surroundings, and distance from points of supply ; but we undertake, on 
the promise of the payment of $60, in addition to the rations and annuities furnished 
by toe government, to receive a child into one of our schools and care for him, mind 
and body, for a whole year. 

At the examinatioD at St. PauPs School last June it was gratifying to hear a gen- 
erous-hearted Presbyterian minister, who was one of the visitors present, open his 
address to the pupils with the words, '' Well, boys, this is the first time that I ever 
Addressed so many Indians together in the Engli9h language. I have been among 
them all my life, and have seen a great many schools, but never one showing the ad- 
vancement and intelligence that you have showed here to-night." 

Like words might, I think, be addressed to the pupils of all the schools. 

The schools approach each year, through the faithful efibrts of those who are in 
charge of them, nearer and nearer what we wish^ to make them, viz, institutions 
whicn will enable the young of the humble people among whom we are placed '^ to 
learn and labor truly to get their own living, and to do their duty in that state of Ufe 
unto which it has pleased Gk>d to call them." 

CONCLUSION. 

I earnestly trust that the Church will not tire of her work of mercy toward the In- 
dian race, but will enable us to carry it forward with increased efficiency. The force 
of circumstances is driving the Indians to give up their wild life. Many of them are 
relinquishing it of their free will ; but unless they are most faithfully cared for at 
this critical transition period, the log houses which we urge them to erect in place of 
their tents, instead of becoming neat Christian homes, will become the habitations of 
vice and squalor, and the Indians, instead of learning to get their own living, and to 
do their duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call them, will only 
change' the life of the i)ainted warrior and hunter for that of the dirty vagabond and 
pauper. His natural wild condition was the terror of our people. His new condi- 
tion will be their shame ! 

WILLIAM HOBART HARE, 

Missionary Bishop of Niobrara. 

October 1, 1880. 

Missionary convention. 

NIOBRARA. 

The Right Rev. William Hobart Hare, D. D., missionary bishop of Niobrara, was 
next introduced. He said : 

In 1871 this territorial jurisdiction of Niobrara was established. In 1872 I was sent 
there as missionary bishop. I found there work begun among the Santees, a tribe of 
Sioux who had before the others been brought under civilizing and Christianizing in- 
fluences — a work admirably laid out and prosecuted with great decision by the Rev. 
Mr. Ilinman — a work begun, but just begun, within a few months by the Rev. Mr. 
Cook among the Yanktons, and three deacons from the divinity school of Connecticut, 
who, as I said six years ago, understood that deacon's orders meant orders to the 
front (and when the deacons understand that there will be no reason to complain of 
lack of missionaries as my brother missionary bishops have complained, and as I 
often have to complain) — ^these deacons had gone to the Indian country and placed 
themselves where best they could among wild and unsubdued tribes. I cannot tell the 
dangers to which they exposed themselves, and the wretchedness continued day after 
day, and the obstacles which they encountered. 

I found. the Indians settled thus: Here at the most southern part of the jurisdic- 
tion were the tribes of Santees, 700 or 800 in number ; one day's journey above on the 
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Missouri River another tribe, the Yanktous, 2,200 in number ; three days' journey 
more up the river another tribe, the Yanktonnais, abont 1,500 in number; four days^ 
journey further another tribe, or associated tribes, at the Cheyenne River Agency; 
and across the Missouri River five days' and ten days* journey, over the wilderness, 
other tribes of Indians. Thus, providentially, there had been systematically laid 
out before me a plan for my work. Over each one of these sections of country occu- 
pied by distinct tribes I placed one clergyman as the chief of the missionary work, 
my object being to let him learn the condition of the people, and, as opportunity af- 
forded, to associate with him subordinate helpers, such as native catechists or lay- 
readers, ministering women, and native deacons ; and from the first until the present 
day that scheme has been prosecuted. 

1 immediately began, moreover, boarding-school operations, commencing with plain 
family boarding schools, in which children were taught, not so much to read and 
write* as to use the hands, which the Indian must learn to use if he is to live a Chris- 
tian life. The boys and girls were immediately set to work to do their own work. 
The schools were 9e{/-serving. They made their own beds, they cleaned their own 
dishes, cut their own wood, hauled their own water, took care of the cows and horses. 
It was a desperate attempt, but by patient eflfort. with kindness and courage, the, 
work has gone on, until now we have four boarding schools in successful operation,, 
and have gathered into them 115 boys and girls. They are most docile, most tracta- 
ble, and you will find now, if you enter one of these schools on the day of examina- 
tion, such exhibitions of proficiency as this: The teacher calls out to the boys: ^'A 
pile of wood is 10 feet high, 50 feet long, and 20 feet broad ; how many cords of wood 
are in it?'' and before you or I could give the answer an Indian boy has responded 
accurately. Some one else is called on to improvise in English — a very difficult 
work, because the Indian learns English with ^reat difficulty — and some boy, steady^ 
ing himself, will say, looking out of the window: *^I Sde the grass is growing and 
the sun is shining ; I think it must be spring-time." All this indicates how truly hu- 
man, how accessible to Christian effort, is this Indian nature. 

Now, as tD the work of grace in their hearts, one speaks with great diffllence; but 
when an Indian who has been driving me all day long in his wagon comes to me the 
next Sunday when the plate in handed round in church and puts the whole amount 
of his wages on the plate ; and when another, who has earned his forty cents by half- 
freeting himself in a winter's day in hauling wood, puts all that on the altar of the 
Lord ; and when one of our churches was erected, or, at least, the erection first en- 
couraged by the offering of one poor woman who gave a horse, I think there is an 
amount of grace bestowed upon these people's heart which, if bestowed in equal 
measure according to the ability upon our people at the East, would enable them to 
give the missionary bishop of Oregon even the large sum of $65,000, which he asked for. 

Now let me state something of what has been accomplished in this work. W<d have 
now five candidates for orders ; several natives have been already ordained. These 
are all natives. We have eleven catechists licensed for Christian work. We have 
nine ministering women. I confirmed during the last year 165 persons. The clergy, 
besides the bishop, are 13 in number, and let me say that they have remained at their 
posts with a fidelity which is beyond all praise. They went from scenes of luxury to 
people whose natures were rightly described in their names — the Fox, the Bear, and 
the Wolf. They have clung to their posts and prosecuted this hard work with a con- 
stancy that no difficulties could baffle, no perils daunt. They are a noble set of men : 
and I confess it was with a pang that I heard this morning from one of my best-loved 
friends what I cannot but consider an injurious reflection. It sometimes is made in 
a similar way regarding foreign missions. It is practically, it seems to me, a dispo- 
sition to buiid up one work by pulling another down ; that is to say, a lament that 
there were no Indians in that j urisdiction that he could tell of that might stimulate 
the compassion of the Church. The practical result is the belief that the Indian mis- 
sions are receiving too much ; and any one who was prepared to give $500 would prac- 
tically, I think, resolve not to send it to Indian missions, but somewhere else. I think 
this does no good. 

We have eleven parsonages, erected during the seven and a half years during which 
I have been connected with the work. We have thirteen churches, erected during^ 
the same time. We have four boarding schools in successful operation. We have 
connected with these buildings all necessary out-buildings ; and I am very glad to be 
able to declare that all these buildings, of whatever kind, are to-day entirely withont 
incumbrance and entirely out of debt. 

I can only hope that' that work which the Church has begun among the Indians 
may be carried out to completion. The Indian, as a wild man, was the terror of tbe 
country. The Indian passing out of his wildness to become a civilized man will 
become a filthy vagabond and rascal, instead of a wild man; and he who was the ter- 
ror of the country, unless we are up and doing, will become what is worse — its shame. 
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American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

the indians. 

Nine mission aries have been under appointment in the Indian Territory during the 
year. Rev. Daniel Rogers continues as general missionary. To the religious culture 
of the youth he gives special attention, saying: "I urge the importance of Sunday- 
schools wherever I go, instruct in conducting them, and urge the importance of organ- 
izing new schools in neighborhoods where it is thought advisable." In addition to 
his other labors he has organized 4 schools, and has under his special supervision 14 
schools with 500 scholars. About 5,500 Indians are members of Baptist churches in 
the Territory. These are served chiefly by native pastors, "for the most part," says 
Mr. Rogers,"** consistent, faithful, self-sacrificing laborers, needing, however, a clearer 
and more comprehensive knowledge of divine truth." A lady has given $700 for the 
erection of a chapel for the Baptist church recently organized at Tahlequah, the capi- 
tal of the Cherokee Nation. The house will be built this summer. 

The board have granted the use of a portion of the mission building at Tahlequah 
for a literary and theological school of a higher grade, in which the Indian youth, 
especially those who feel called to the ministry, may obtain a Christian education for 
their life-work, escaping the skeptical tendencies which are sadly prevalent in the 
eommon schools of the nation. This school is the outgrowth of the Christian churches 
in the Indian Territory. Formal application has been made to this society to aid in 
sustaining it ; but the financial condition of the society has not yet enabled it to do 
80. The opportunity is here presented for some man of means to do a grand thing, 
not only for this people, but for other Indian tribes, who may be most successfully 
reached through preachers of their own race. The time has come when the religious 
development of these Indians demands that this advance step be taken. 

The religious peace of the Territory is seriously threatened by the bill before Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of the Territory of Oklahoma — a measure which 
looks to the radical overturning of the present order of things in the Territory, and 
the substitution of another oixler, without the consent of the Indians who own these 
lands in perpetuity, and in direct violation of the sacred guarantees of the govern- 
ment that this should never be done. 

Hon. J. Q. Tufft« is the agent at the Union Agency. He was not the nominee of the 
board for this position, though' the board consented to his appointment at the urgent 
request and upon the strong recommendation of the late Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. We are assured that ne is well qualified for the position. 

Jas. £. Spencer, esq., nominated by the board, was appointed to the charge of the 
Nevada Agency last September. Already under his administration a marked improve- 
ment in affairs at the three reservations of which he has charge is visible. His serv- 
ices have befen commended by the authorities at Washington, and steady advance in 
the civilization and Chi'istianization of those sadly neglected tribes is confidently ex- 
pected. 

In January an important meeting was held in Washington between the Board of 
Indian Commissioners and the secretaries of most of the societies co-operating with 
the Department of the Interior in the appointment of suitable Indian agents, accord- 
ing to the understanding of the peace policy. General dissatisfaction was felt by the 
societies because competent men, whom they had nominated, were often set aside for 
unknown men, who,_ in many Instances, had no sympathy whatever with the societies 
in their efforts to evangelize the Indians. If these men turned out badly, as some- 
times happened, the societies, whom it was popularly supposed they represented, suf- 
fered reproach. For this, it should be said, the Board of Indian Commissioners were 
in no sense responsible. There was danger of entire withdrawal of the societies from 
further participation with the government in this respect, but after interviews with 
the President, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and assurances of a return to the original methods, the threatened rupture between 
the societies and the government was averted. 

Your board lament the attempt in Congress to abolish the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, and to transfer the Indians to the control of the War Department, believing 
that under the peace policy more has been done in the civilization of the Indian than 
in any two score of years under the War Department ; and believing, furthermore, 
that it is the only humane and Christian policy for a Christian nation to pursue. 

The committee to whom was referred the subject- of our missionary work among 
the Indians respectfully report : 

That notwithstanding the discouraging outlook of this field of labor, we have much 
to thank God for, and to inspire courage for future effort. It is hoped that the in- 
creased sympathy for Indians which has been aroused by the stories of the sufferings 
of the Poncas and others will lead to larger contributions and greater efforts in be- 
half of this branch of our home mission work, and especially that some whom God 
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has blessed may famish the means to erect the school building at Tahleqnah, as 

recommended by the board. 

The committe present for the consideration of the society the following resolutions : 
Resolved, That this society again commend President Hayes for his efforts to prevent 

unauthorized settlers encroaching on the Indian Territoiy ; and that we again appeal 

to the Executive and to Congress to protect the Indians in the enjoyment of their 

rightful possessions. 
Besolved, That we protest against the organization of the Territory of Oklahoma 

without the previous consent of the majority of every tribe located therein. 



Southern Baptist Home Mission Board, 
indian missions. 

In the Creek Nation, Rev. H. F. Buckner, D. D., is, with his usual industry, sowing 
the good seed of the Word. While giving bis attention chiefly to that tribe, he visits 
others also as the opportunitv is offered. Rev. William McComb and Rev. Washing- 
ton Kanard, natives, also labor in this field. Rev. A. Frank Ross, native, a young 
brother of culture, energy, and piety, is doinc a fine work for his people, in which he 
has the assistance of his wife. Here also is Kev. Lewis Cass^ native. 

Among the Chickasaws, Rev. Willis Bums, an old and faithful laborer, is still act- 
ively at work. 

Rev. John Mcintosh, of the Creek Nation, having, much to our regret, retired, for 
the present at least, from 

THE WILD TRIBES 

in the Wichita Reservation, embracing the Wichitas, Comanches, Caddoes, Kiowas, 
Towacanies, and Wacoes, Rev. Tulsey Micco, a Seminole Indian, has succeeded him, 
and makes favorable reports of large congregations, who ** hear the word gladly," and 
of a growing church and a well-attended Sunday-school. 

MANUAL-LABOR MISSION SCHOOL. 

Early in the autumn of last year the corresponding secretary visited the Creek Na- 
tion during the session of their national council, wiui special reference to the estab- 
lishment of this school. He was kindly received by the people and the council, and 
after afi^e conference with the assembled representatives of the Nation, in which. 
Brethren H. F. Buckner and W. O. Tuggle, of Georgia, participated, a contract was 
entered into, subject to the approval or the board, and which has been ratified by 
them. It is herewith submitted to the convention. The secretary acknowledges 
with pleasure valuable assistance from Brother W. O. Tuggle, of whose legal knowl- 
edge and business experience he freely availed him^self. 

ft was a most gratifying evidence of progress among these people to find them alive 
to the importance of education, regarding it as indispensable to their future welfare, 
if not to the perpetuity of their race. Lines of separation in politics and religion are 
as clearly drawn with them as with us ; but on the subject of education they are 
united. The council was composed of different political parties, ajid of various relig- 
ious denominations, yet when the plan agreed upon between the committees appointed 
by the two houses of council on the one pare, and the secretary of the board on the 
other, was reported to their respective houses, it was adopted without a dissenting 
voice or vote. 

Not only so, but to the brethren present, Buckner, Tuggle, and the secretary, un- 
usual courtesies were shown, evincing their satisfaction with what was done. Plans 
and specifications for the buildings to be erected are now under consideration by con- 
tractors who pro posed to do the work, which, as soon as ah agreement shall be effected, 
will \)e pressed with vigor to its completion. 
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JOURNAL OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE WITH REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF MISSIONARY BOARDS. 

New York, January 13, 1881. 

The conference of the Board of Indian Commissioners with the representatives of 
missionary boards engaged in Indian missionary work was held at the Metropolitan 
Hotel at 10 a. m. Present : Commissioners Clinton B. Fisk, Wm. H. Lyon, Albert K. 
Smiley, Geo. Stoneman, and Orange Judd; Rev. John O. Means, D. D., secretary of' 
the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; Rev. J. M. Reid, D. D., secretary 
of Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Church ; Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D. D., 
secretary of Americau Baptist Home Missionary Society ; Rev. Henry Kendall, D. D., 
secretary of the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church ; Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
D. D., secretary of American Missionary Association ; Rev. F. M. Green, secretary or 
the General Christian Missionary Convention ; Richard T. Bentley, Society of Friends : 
Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, D. D., Portland, Oreg. ; Barclay White, Howard White, and 
Agent J. H. Wilbur. 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman of the Board, Clinton F. Fisk, 
and opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. John 0. Means. 

General Fisk. At this session of the Board we usually have the annual meeting, 
and it has been the custom for many years for the secretaries of the different mission 
boards who nominate agents, and who in a measure conduct religious and educa- 
tional work at Indian agencies, to meet with us and make reports concerning their 
own work, and engage in a general interchange of thought upon everything apper- 
taining to this important question of Indian amiirs. 

The Board is now nearly twelve years old. It had its origin at the beginning of 
President Grant's first administration, and continued from that time antil now, and 
has accomplished a great deal of ^ood work and overcome a great many obstacles. 
Nearly every year of its existence it has met with legislation for its overthrow and 
for the turning over of Indian affairs to the War Department. Of course the Board 
has never undertaken to' perpetuate its own existence. It is composed of gentlemen 
who serve withoiit compensation, and soiiie of them have done a great deal of worli; 
foT the country and the Indians. From the beginning there have been in all about 
thirty different members of the Board. There is no one now a member of the Board 
who was a member when I came into it, seven years ago. 

This Board have supervision of nearly everything connected with Indian affairs— a 
s6rt of general supervision without very much control. All disbursemenfs of money 
come under their supervision to a certain extent, and disbursements of everything for 
purcliases come under their supervision. During the period of their existence about 
f 30,000,000 have bfeen expended for Indian supplies alone ; and it is no more than fair to 
state that through the efforts or this Board at least $3,000,000 have been saved to the 
government. From my own knowledge, gained in seven years of service, I am quite 
satisfied that 10 per. cent is a very small margin that we may say that we have been 
able to save to the government and to the Indians. 

The mercantile department of the Board has been conducted as wisely and as eco- 
nomically as any mercantile establishment in New York. We have been fortunate in 
having at the head of the purchasing committee practical men, who have with great 
industry and conscience devoted month after month to that important service. Mr. 
Kingsley served on that committee five years, and upon his resignation Mr. Lyon 
succeeded him, a gentleman who is at the head of one of our lar^e mercantile estab- 
lishments, and he has given a great deal of his own time to the purchase and inspection 
of the supplies and to the economies entering into this immense business of $2,000,000 
a year. Some of the members have also made quite extensive journeys this year 
among the Indians in Arizona and the Indian Territory ; and the Indians on the Mis- 
souri River have been visited by Mr. Judd, who has had much to say to us concerning 
what he found in the Missouri River country. 

I believe at the close of this year that the outlook is hopeful and encouraging, 
tliat there has been great progress among the Indians, and that the friends of this 
peace policy have every reason to be encouraged and work for its future success. It 
seemed strange to me when visiting the tribes in Arizona last year, where a few years 
ago it was not safe for a white man to travel without an escort of one or two hundred 
cavalry. I traveled over all that region with six Apache scouts — none but Indians 
with me. I needed no protection except from bad white men. In that tribe, which, 
under Cochise and Eskiminzin, were the bloodiest of all Indian tribes a few years ago, 
I found their chief and head men at work making adobes to build their school-house 
and for buildings for the teachers and themselves — all that instead of the war-path. 
The destruction of Victoria and his band of course brings peace generally to the south- 
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western border. He was a bad Indian and bad been badly managed. I visited his 
family — his wife and children — who were at the San Carlos Agency. His wife had 
just received intelligence of the death of her husband, and had cut her hair, which 
was an evidence of her sincere sorrow for the dead, and convinced us that she at least 
fnlly credited the report of his death. 

This meeting is chiefly given up to the members of the different religious boards 
who are present. We welcome you all, ami will be glad to hear such communications 
as you may have to make to us. 

Dr. Means. I have no remarks to make, .suuposin/B; that it was expecte<l that the 
secretaries would make brief statements, chieny statistical, of what they have been 
and are doing. Our Hoard has no stations or agents assigned to it, but for a little 
more than sixty-two years we have beeu working among the Indians, and we are dow 
laboring among the Dakotas or Sioux. We have four stations — at Sissitou, Santee, 
Fort Sully, and Fort Berthold. We have nine out-stations connected with these sta- 
tions, making a total of thirteen. Ther« are eight churches, with 621 communicants 
and 439 persons attending Sabbath-schools. We have four missionaries, two male and 
two female assistant missionanes, aud eight native missionaries and eight uative 
teachers, making a total of 24. We have a normal training-school at Santee Agency, 
and I have with me a few cataloguers gi\ing the names of tne students. Thirty-seven 
attend the school. We have another day aud boarding echool with 32 scholars, and 
six other schools with 470 pupils, making a total of eight schools attended by 539 
scholars. Our Board expended 821,540.51 during the year in its Indian work, besides 
receiving 81)907.24 from the government for schools, and $901 contributed by the In- 
dians themselves, making a total of $24,348.75. Our work is encouraging to us, and 
that is all we can say. The normal school at Santee Agency is intended to train 
teachers and future missionaries from among the Indians themselves. Good progress 
is made in the instruction of the Indians, so far as it can be carried on at Santee. 
When they have gone as far as their teachers can carry them in that school, the 
, choicest youths are sent to other institutions in the States, and supported there at our 
' expense. There are now several such scholars absent from their reservation and be- 
ing educated under our general supervision. 

General Fisk. Are these people at schools in the Eastern States f 

Dr. Means. They are chiefly in Western States — in Iowa and Illinois. They are at 
colleges, and making fair progress. None are east of Indiana. 

Dr. Beid. Have any of them flnished their education in these schools and gone 
back to the tribes ; and, if so, with what eifect ? 

Dr. Means. We have several who have been trained in this way and are now teach- 
ers, and very efiective teachers. According to the statement aU*eady made, we have 
eight native ministers and eight catechists. Some of them, according to the testi- 
mony of the Indians, have become eloquent preachers, and they are able and very 
efficient men. 

Dr. Reid. I wished to inquire as to the mauner in which they would be received by 
the tribes. Are they counted as Indians, or do they form a separate class and lose all 
their prestige as members of the tribes, by being educated away from the reserva- 
tions ? 

Dr. 'Means. They have for the most part gone back to be among Indians who are 
in a sense civilized, that is, they are well dressed aud live in houses constmcted for 
them, not in tepees, and are living in partially civilized communities. They are not 
wild Indians. There are two educated in this way who have been seut by the Indian 
Missionary Society, at their expense, assisted by our Board, to work at Devil's Lake. 
One of them I think had partially received his education outside. I cannot quite 
tell how he was received. The Indians wanted such a missionary, but he was not 
permitted to stay there bocause the agent at Devil's Lake was of a different denomi- 
nation and would not let him stay. 1 could hardly answer the question as to whether 
they have lost caste, for they have not labored among the utterly wild tribes 'where 
the change would be likely to be objectionable. 

Dr. Kendall. What was their grade of scholarship when they came East ? 

Dr. Means. They received culture in the colleges ; but they did not join the regu- 
lar college classes nor graduate formally. 

Mr. Barclay White. Our care of the Indians h as been reduced to two agencies, the 
smallest of those originally committed to our charge. A written report, with statis- 
tics, has been submitted to the Board, and in addition to this report I desire only to 
say that in these two agencies— the Great Nemaha Agency, comprising the lowas and 
Sac and Fox, of the Missouri, and the Santee Agency — the children of school age, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, are in the agency schools, except a few wno 
have been taken to Carlisle. The members of the tribes are generally successful 
agriculturists or mechanics. At Santee the agent has two Indiau clerks in his office, 
giving complete satisfaction. The shops are cenerally supplied by Indian mechanics 
who hive bean taught trades during our administration. The miller who runs a 
'«^« ter-power grist-mill is an Indian. These Indians are prepared for homesteads. 
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The Santees are X)em8tent in their entreaties to he given titles to their homesteads ; 
the lowas are fully prepared, and the Sac and Fox are willing to take their home- 
steads. We are very anxious that the allotment bill which has been prepared under 
the sanction of thisBoard, and meets the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall be passed by Congress. 

General FiSK. You formerlV had more agencies t 

B. White. We commenced, with six. Two of these, the Winnebago and Omaha, 
were consolidated in one. 

General Fi8K. As vacancies occurred did your society nominate new agents! 

B. White. Yes, as long as we could consistently do it with self-respect. Our agents 
have resigned fbr cause, and, that cause remaining, we could not nominate others to 
take their places. 

General i^SK. And that cause was the same as was communicated to us last yearT 
You desired that your agents should have the privilege of selecting their own clerks? 

B. White. We would prefer that they should have that privilege, but we did not 
press that; but we did object to have subordinate officers placed there who should 
communicate directly to ithe department, unknown to the agent, which gave them 
superior powers to the agents The agents were compelled, under these circumstances, 
to resign, and we could not place others in their places. 

General FiSK. It is singular that Indians who have been demanding homes and who 
want to live as the rest of us do have not been able to get that accomplished by the 
^>vernment. This Board during all its existence has been a unit in favor of homes 
tor the Indian, and in favor of some law which should protect and punish him as it 
does the white man; but I am sorry to see that we have made so little progress. Eski- 
miuzin said to me : ^* Why is it I cannot own my land, and have my farm, and edu- 
cate my children as you do V* And I was not able to tell him. I could only say that 
the govern men t had not yet moved in that direction. 

Dr. MoREHOtJSB. We have but two agencies, the Nevada and Union Agencies. 
Affairs at the Nevada Agency looked very hopeful indeed until the death of Agent 
Spencer, which occurred about three months ago. I fear this will result in an inter- 
ruption of his plans and the discontinuance of the tueasures which he had set on foot 
looking toward the civilization and christianization of the Indians. The three reser- 
vations under that agency are somewhat difficult to manage. On one of them, the 
Pyramid Lake Reserve, which is 16 miles from Wadsworth, no agricultural operations 
can be carried on until arrangements for irrigation are completed. They were far 
a<lvanced at the time of Agent Silencer's death, but they are now suspended, pending 
the appointment of the new agent. The Indians at Walker River have received no 
special attention, and those belonging at Moapa are scattered among the white com- 
munities. A school has been continued during the year at Pyramid Lake, and Agent 
Spencer has spoken in high terms of the capacity of the Indian youth to learn the 
English language, and he has been anxious that they should advance as rapidly as 
possible. W^e have nominated his successor to the department, and I have received a 
communication from the Secretary of the Interior this morning, indicating that the 
nomination will be acceptable and the appointment made. ' 

In the Indian Territory our work is very satisfactory. Among the five civilized 
tribes there is a demonstration of the possibility of Indian civilization and christianiza- 
% ion. I cannot give the exact statistics of the religious work done by our society during 
the past year. The last report showed about 90 churches and 5,500 church members. 
I know that othec churches have been organized, aud in one instance a native Indian 
preacher, who has been holding meetings, has been gratified in seeing about 100 unite 
with the church, giving good evidence of conversion. They began to meet under a 
largo oak tree, and in the course of a year and a half had erected a large meeting 
house. Most of the pastors thorie are natives, and the general missionary states that 
for the most part they are otmsiHteut, self-sacrificing aud noble Christian men. We 
have to give special attention to higher education for preachers and teachers, and we 
are encouraging the establishment of a school of that sort in Tallequah. The school is 
now attended by about 40 or 45 higher grade students. Students irom the Indian 
Territory are being educated in some of our freedmen's schools; some are in Nashville, 
whei-e they stu4y successfully, and get along well with the other students. In the 
Creek Nation they have voted $3,000 for the erection of school buildings for the freed- 
naen, and they have reqneste<l us to appoint the teachers, showing that they are begin- 
ning to feel that God has made of one blood all nations of the earth. Agent Tufts 
speaks of the unsettled feeling of the Indians in consequence of the continual efibrt 
that is being made for the opening of the Indian Territory. The civilized Indians are 
willing to receive on their unoccupied lands the wild Indian tribes, but they are op- 
posed to having the wild white men come there, as he puts it. In conversing with 
one of our most intelligent laborers among the freedmen, I find that the leading men 
amone the Ghoctaws and Chickasaws regard the opening of the Territory as inevita- 
lile, and hope it may be brought about peaceably. We are supporting two white mission- 
aries aud a number of native missiouarieS|and are encouraging the natives to provide 

7 I 
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for their support. We have had no trouble with the department this year in the ap* 
pointment of agents. 

General FiSK. You say that the information that comes to you is that the leading 
men of the live civilized tribes look upon the opening of the Territory as inevitable f 

Dr. Morehouse. I spoke especially of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 

General Fisk. It is of course a mistaken idea that there are anywhere in the Terri- 
tory lands belonging to the United States. It was simply by the treaty of 1«66 made 
with the Cherokees and other tribes that these lands became ceded lands to settle other 
wild Indians, not '^wild white men/', on; and of course this colony with Payne is 
simply making a raid on the conntry, which the President is wise in orderiDff troops to 
stop. I have never believed that we coaldkeep that Territory always as Indian coun- 
try. I think we have held it a long time. Every year for sixteeen years Congress 
has been pressed to open the Territory. All the railroad grants were made with the 
distinct provision that it should be opened as soon as the interests of the Indians de- 
mantled it, and only with their consent. So they really have no title to lands there 
until the Indians consent to it. Whether they should be induced to consent as the 
Poncas were I do not know. 

Dr. Morehouse. I understand that there are almost as many white men as Indians 
among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, And that they are really making a great deal 
of trouble. 

Dr. Kendall. I represent the Board of Home Missions, not the Foreign Board of 
the Presbyterian Church. When the policy was adopted we Lad no missionaries for 
the Indians purely. We had some missionaries working where there were Indians 
and half-breeds and whites, as there are to-day. In the progress of our home mission 
work we have come clear up to the reservations and surrounded them, and our mis- 
sionaries have become anxious about the Indians, and have communicated with us in 
regard to them, and so we have been taking on Indian work. We have nothing to say 
in regard to the appointment of agents, which still lies with Dr. Lowrie. We pre- 
sent nerewith the full report of our work for the Indians during the year past, which 
I will read. , (The report will be found on page 86.) 

We have begun work among the Pueblos, the Navajoes, and the Moquis, and at 
Uintah Valley, and we had the promise of the government that we should have the 
Western Shoshones. and some Arizona tribes that have been given up in despair and 
discouragement by the Refonned Dutch Board. 

Perhaps it is not altogether foreign to the purpose of this meeting that I should lay 
before it the memorial of certain gentlemen which is.to be laid before the President- 
A delegation is to-day on its way to Washington for that purpose. It was appointed 
by the general assembly at Madison, and I was requested to lay this matter before this 
body as a mere matter of information. 

General PiSK. I apprehend that your Board of Foreign Missions will exercise some 
jurisdiction in the Ipdian work T 

Dr. Kendall. They have their own stations, and Dr. Lowrie has them in charge. 
Our work is quite distinct from theirs. Some thought we might rather encroach on 
them, but we haven^t anything within 100 miles from them, and could hardly be eou- 
8id(^red as crowding them. 

The following memorial was then read: 

memorial. 

To the honorable the President of the. United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Com- 
miasioner of Indian JffairSy and to the Senate and House of Bepreaeniatives in Congress 
assembled : 

The undersigned are a committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, appointed at its meeting in^ay last in the city of Mad- 
ison, Wis., to represent to you their most earnest desires on the questions of Indian 
rights and Indian civilization. We would therefore respectfully press for your con- 
siderate and speedy acti(m the following points : 

First. That t«he allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on their reservationsy and 
perfecting their titles to the same, is a present necessity. Many Indians have already 
gone oif their reservations and taken homesteads on government land, e, g., the set- 
tlements of Flandreau, Brownearth, and Peoria Bottom among the Sioux. Many more 
who have made homes on reserves are anxious to have their titles perfected by the 
government, as, for example, the Indians of the Bantee and Omaha Agencies in Ne- 
braska, and Sisseton Agency in Dakota Territory. 

With this state of things existing, to our certain knowledge, we would earnestly 
urge that such a plan be adopted, and such legislation be enacted, as will gradually 
but ulUmately lead to the abolishing of the tribal relation and the winding up of the 
reservation system, by the granting of lands thus in severalty, and making toe titles 
to the same inalienable for a term of years, it being a part of the enactment that, 
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wlien a certain proportion of the Indians — say three-fonrths of those on any reserva- 
tion — have thus secured their homesteads, that particular reservation should he 
wound up under some general arrangement, due regard heing had to the special 
treaty or treaties made with the said tribe, and to the principles of equity and justice 
■ involved. 

Secondly. We most earnestly urge the recognition of Indian personality and rights 
under the law, giving them the protection of the laws of the United States for their 
persons and property, and holding them strictly amenable to the same. Some of us 
can testify, from our own personal knowledge, that many Indians are now earnestly 
discussing this question, and are anxiously wishing and waiting for a government of 
law. 

Thirdly. As preparatory to, and necessary for, the accomplishment of these desir- 
able objects, we would emphasize the importance of the work of education among 
them. While we heartily approve of such movements for the uplifting of the Indian 
people as the schools of Hampton and Carlisle, bringing, as they do, the Indian ques- 
tion to the firesides of white people, we are abundantly satisfied that the education of 
the mass of Indian children and youth must be conducted in the midst of their own 
people, mission schools co-operating with the government schools on the reserves. 
These should be kept in the best working condition, and all legitimate pressure should 
be brought into play to secure the attendance of every child at some school. We 
would suggest, also, that some of the forts nearer to the homes of the Indians, which 
are being abandoned by our Army, might very profitably be turned into schools for 
Indian children and youths. We are rejoiced to know that these points are so well 
in accord with the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior, Indorsed by the 
President. 

Fourthly. In this line of education we would strongly insist upon giving to the 
Indians the same religious liberty which we claim for ourselves; that reservations 
should be open to all religious societies who sincerely work for the elevation of the 
Indians. If the present plan of allowing the different religious denominations of the 
country to nominate agents means the exclusion of all Christian workers other than 
those of the body nominating them, the plan should be abandoned. 

In order to carry into effect the measures and principles above stated, we would 
very earnestly advocate the immediate passage of H. R. bill 5038, recommended by 
the Secretary of the Interior, having the same object in view, and such further legis- 
lation as may be deemed advisable. 

The United States Senate bill No. 1773 should be amended so as to accord with the 
H. R. bill 5038, in providing for the security of mission and church property on 
Indian reservations. (See H. R. bill 50.38, section 5, and lines 58 to 66.) 

We would also urge most earnestly and respectfully, that in dealing with this ques- 
tion, in making changes in laws, or in treaties existing with any ofitho Indian tribes, 
and in carrying out tnese treaties, there should ever be a firm adherence to the prin- 
ciples of right and justice. We cannot, as Christian men, representing one of the largest 
and strongest Christian denominations of the land, refrain from saying how deeply our 
Christian people have felt grieved and pained by the sad revelations of wrongs com- 
mitted in the name of the United States — wrongs which have cast a blot on this 
nation's history, and which the Christian people of every name feel most keenly. 

We therefore earnestly press the prayer of our memorial on your attention, with 
the sincere belief that the best way to elevate the Indian is to— 

1st. Grive him a home with a perfect title in fee simple. 

2d. Protect him by the laws of the'land and make him amenable to the same. 

3d. Give him the advantage of a good education, and 

4th. Grant him full religious liberty. 

The hearty adoption and carrying out of such a policy will, we believe, bring abotta 
an end of Indian wars and Indian wrongs, and the outcome will be the elevation of 
^> the red man to the rights and privileges of citizens. 
oi\ W. E. DODGE. 

\\^^'' HOWARD CROSBY. 

q-^^ JOHN HALL. 

ri-i^ 8. M. MOORE. 

WM. C. GRAY. 
ijrif'" 8. R. RIGGS. 

Ii.,ii»y T. M. SINCLAIR. 

Dr. Reid. What arrangement can be made for the working of one or more denom- 
r^ inations at an agency T That has always troubled us. 
jjt* • Dr. Kendall. We have no experience with that question. We have no contact in 

{ any way that makes us trouble. I do not know whether there is a school among the 
Kez Percys in the Indian Territory. There I can illustrate how our home work has 
taken on Indian work. Two of our home missionaries have felt their way*ddwn 
among the Nez Percys, and have done some work among them, and organized aeh&.feh 
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of nearly one hundred members, and have sent to us a request that Archie B. Lawyer, 
a Xez Perc^ Indian from their old home in Idaho, be their minister, and we have com- 
missioned him for that purpose. 

Mr. Lyon. I believe you have recently visited Alaska personally T 

Dr. Kendall. A little over a year ago. 

Mr. Lyon. In regard to those Indians in comparison with other Indians, are they 
as ready to learn f 

Dr. Kendall. Oh, yes. These Indians are much like the Pueblos, in New Mexico, 
of whom Captain Pratt says they are in advance or all other children who have been 
brought to Carlisle. It is a good deal so with the Alaska Indians. They bave houses 
and live in towns, and although they hunt and fish a good deal tbey always come 
back to headquarters. All through that counti*>', so far as I could see, they were im- 
pressed with the sui)eriority of the white man, and they want ** the book," as they 
call it. Thev do not know exactly what "the book" is, but it makes a white man 
better than the Indian, and so they want teachers. Our missionaries have visited 
twelve or fifteen tribes, and with scarcely auy exception all are anxious for the teacher, 
and almost all the chiefs are ready to promise to stand by the teacher, and furnish 
him a house and do whatever they may see their way to do. We have three schools, 
the largest at Fort Wrangel and Sitka. 

General Stoneman. What proportion of the Indians have been brought under the 
inJluence and control of the Greek Church f 

Dr. Kendall. Of the Eastern Indians large numbers. Our work is wholly in the 
southeast portions. There is a Greek Church at Sitka. I suppose the report of the 
census taker, which was published in the New York Herald, gives a pretty full ac- 
count of the tribes which he met ; but he has not even touched our portion of the 
Indians, and he has reserved them for another year. Our missionary has taken a 
pretty accurate count. The Greek Church has scarcely touched any of these tribes 
lying on the southeast portion of Alaska and joining British Columbia, and there ia 
all our work. We have nothing on the south portion for 1,500 miles or more. 

Mr. Smiley. Have you any plan to suggest that the government should adopt for 
the civilization and christianization of these Indians ? 

Dr. Kendall. We have expeuded at Wrangel for church building, school building, 
&C.J not less than $10,Ut'0. We think now, having made such a good start, that tho 
government might come in and lend us a little aid to start a boy's boarding school. 
We have a school for girls at Sitka. There are old Russian buildings there going to 
decay, and we have Jiade use of them by taking possession, for nobody owns anything 
in Alaska. We have *' squatted" on some portions of these buildings, and we have 
a school in them. If we could get the property we should have room for a boys'" 
boarding-school ; but we are debating whether to open the boys* boarding-school there 
or 200 miles distan^. We want boys educated for the girls, so that they may not drop 
back to the old life as they would if they married uneducated men. We are having 
a little help in that direction by the presence of Indians working up towards there 
from British Columbia. The Indians in British Columbia trade a good deal with 
miners that are reached by coming around through Wrangel up the mouth of the 
Stickeen River. They carry freights up and down the river, and therefore they know 
of these people. It is an exceedingly K)rtunate circumstance in regard to our work 
that these ten or twelve tribes speak the same language, and they come to Sitka or 
Wrangel to trade, bringing furs, and coming to buy supplies. When we were there 
for a month there were paHies who went out every morning among the wild Indians 
and asked them to come to church, and when they came they could understand what 
we were saying. Manv of them had never before seen a white man. One man cauie 
there Sunday to church, and three times on each Sunday, and took his boy to school 
every day in the week. We have that man for a friend now wherever he may be. 
We want to enlarge that work by the addition of two or three missionaries by nex^ 
spring, whether the government helps us or not, 

Mr. Green. I labor under some embarrassment ; first, becaupe this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to represent our society in this gathering, and I am unfamiliar witli 
your methods ; and second, because the Christian Church, as a body, has no agency 
among the Indians to-day, neither has it ever had, and therefore has no report to make 
of auy work doue among that people, with the exception of one or two men who are 
laboring in agencies already established as teachers. I came here to-day more for the 
purpose of learning something in regard to this matter than for anything else. I 
should like to be informed in what way the religious denominations of the country 
receive the right to nominate Indian agents, and what would be necessary for me, sls 
a representative of our body, to do, in order that we might have an agency among the 
Indians, provided we should desire to enter upon that work, and what is required of 
a religious body which receives an agency and undertakes missionary work amon^ the 
Indians. Our society is young comparatively (only eleven years old), and under it-s 
pres^ntform and constitution is known as the General Christian Missionary Conventiou. 

G^&eial FiSK. We are glad to welcome >ir. Green to our meeting, and the secretary 
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of our board will give you such information as you may desire on this subject. This 
is the same society as the Campbellites. What is the real title f 

Mr. Green. We prefer to be known as the Church of Christ simply. In the South 
and West we are known as Christians, and in Ohio as Disciples of Christ, but our 
legal title is 'the General Christian Missionary Convention. We are frequently called 
Campbellites, from Alex. Campbell, but we repudiate that name. 

Dr. Reid. I think we are in a more comfortable position than we were a year ago, 
but not such as I would like, nor can I make such a report as I would like. There 
has been nothing unsatisfactory in the administration of the department as connected 
with our agencies during the year. I believe there have been no changes in our 
agencies during the year. We have made one nomination, I think, but no appoint- 
ment; perhaps two nominations. If so, the non-appointment of one agent was gov- 
erned by perfectly satisfactory reasons, and the other is still pending, I suppose. We 
are engaged in a good deal of Indian mission work, some of it not connected with 
our agencies and some of it connected with our agencies. Things stand in the gen- 
erality of our agencies about as they did last year. Those west of the Rocky Mount- 
tains are managed by the conferences there very efficiently. The Yakama Agency is 
there, and we have several other agencies where we have very efficient work super- 
vised by the committee of the annual conference there. Therefore, very little super- 
vision of them is taken by our office, chiefly in adjusting little matters of difficulty and 
in nominating agents. On this side of the Rocky Mountains our agencies are chiefly 
in Montana. At Fort Hall we have a great deal of good work done. A school has 
been established there by the government, with which we have very little to do. It has 
not been very successful. It ouffht to have been under our charge but has not been. 
The mills and farms are carried on very largely by Indians, and their fields are en- 
larged from year to year, and the cultivated area is constantly increasing. At our 
agency at Fort Peck we were induced to enter into an arrangement to open a board- 
ing school. Just at the time we were going to send our teachers out we found that 
the school building there had not been completed. They will go in the early spring, 
and I suppose the building will then be completed and the school established. An 
appropriation has been made for the purpose by our board. Fort Peck is one of the 
most important positions on the river. Of these agencies in Montana very little is 
known at our office, chiefly from the cause that I explained a year ago. The agents 
have nearly all been appointed without any agency on our part, and we can scarcely 
get anything from the agencies, and, therefore, I am not able to present in our. annual 
report, or to this board, the exact state of affairs at these missions. Our Indian work 
farther east is in a more compact form. We have the Michigan Agency, and there 
have an important work. We have schools and missionaries. There is a large 
and interesting work done in Michigan, and it is carefully and faithfully super- 
vised by the Detroit and Michigan conferences. We have some missionary work in 
progress in New York and New England, but it is very small. We have an excellent 
school at Onondaga, and the work is carried on there as efficiently as it could be 
carried on. The Onondaga Reservation is a case in hand. The doctrine of our 
board has been that we did not desire other denominations to enter upon agencies in 
which we were doing missionary work — ^not from narrowness, but from the conviction 
that it was productive of mischief. Bishop Haven entered into the work there with 
his usual efficiency, and it would have been successful if it had not been for the dis- 
advantage of having two denominations occupying the same ground. For instance, 
if anything unpleasant happens in our school or in the school maintained by the other 
society the whole thing stops, the pupils go from one to the other, and so we are vir- 
tually rivals in the field: Before the present secretary came into office we put in an 
earnest protest against other denominations putting schools and chapels on our reser- 
vations. On the Yakama Reservation, for instance, we put in an earnest and persist- 
ent protest against allowing the Catholics to go in there, not because we were not 
willing to have them do missionary work, but because we thought that if they came 
in we had better go out and save conflicts. The Indian work was so broad that we 
thought they had better go elsewhere to places that we were not covering. We had 
schools and churches there, and we could not see why they should come in there. 
There were no Catholic Indians in there of any amount. They would of course divide 
and distract, and there would be divisions and troubles, and civilization and religion 
would not progress. If this principle is a narrow and bigoted one I think our denom- 
ination should be corrected ; but it has been the principle of the society ever since 
this peace policy was adopted, and it has been most earnestly presented by our bish- 
ops, especially in the case of the Catholics at Yakamas Agency, and also in connection 
witn other denominations which we love to work with exceedingly. For instance, I 
met Brother Williamson on the Upper Missouri, and his idea was to come to Fort 
Peck. I greatly encouraged him. I felt that our board would gladly surrender Fort 
Peck. We were doing very little, and he had the Sioux language and was the man 
to do the work. But the Presbyterian friends did not go in, and we will perhaps our- 
flelves go in, and do efficient work. I did not want that memorial to go on file without 
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presenting our reasons for our position. It is the course pursued in other landa, in a 
certain way — the territory is parceled off, in order to do the work more effectually. 
I have no doubt the time will come when we must all work together in all these 
places. 

We had an appropriation for work in Alaska a year ago ; but we have not now. So 
far as I was concerned we were anxious to undertake work in Alaska and go in there 
with our Presbyterian brethren. But at the last meeting of our general committee 
the appropriation was revoked. I believe we shall go in there at no distant date, but 
not this year. I should sum up the condition of things as being brighter than a year 
ago. Our appropriations are from ()0 to 75 \ieT cent, more tnau last year, and, of 
course, with more mouey we can do more work. 

Mr. JuDD. I wish to say as to the buildiug at Fort Peck that the government au- 
thorized putting up a building to cost $3,000. We talked the matter of location over 
somewhat wheu I was there, and I have written since to kuow about the matter. 
Fort Peck has been in the worst coudition of auy agency, with Sitting Bull outside 
and raiding in there. He had driven about everybody off when I was there, and all 
work was interrupted. I found the agent and physician down at Buford, and went 
back with them. They were afraid to go back unless some one went with them who 
could represent the President. They were trying to do something with that building, 
but were not quite satistied with the plans or the location. A letter from the agent 
to me, dated December 3, says: '^I have the lumber and doors and windows for the 
school-house and am now having the logs hewn and delivered, and all ready for com- 
pletion in the spring. I am not entirely satistied with the present plan for the school- 
house. Please look it over, and perhaps the Commissioner will allow some altera- 
tions." 

Dr. Reid. I have no doubt that we will open a school there next year. 

Mr. JuDD. There was a building there which was being roofed in for a school. 

Dr. Reid. When I was out there I met a gentleiuan ca])able of teaching who used 
to teach the school at Wolf Point. His uame was Peter Matthewsoh. 

Mr. JuDD. He is not doing anythiug now. 

Dr. Reid. There have been day schools at different times at the agency, but they 
have never worked well. I trust \he gentlemen whom we are to send there wUl prove 
to be just -the right ones. 

J.,H. Wilbur. I am familiar with the work of the Yakama Indian Agency, in Wash- 
ington Territory. I have been able to manage things efficiently there by minding my 
own business. I have never visited auy other Indian agency in all the years that I 
have been connected with the Indian service. The Yakamas have made great im- 
provements since I have been among tliem. They have come to be well-nigh self- 
supporting. My impression is that tliey have some two hundred and eighty nouses^ 
and they have barns, sheds, &c. We have been surveying off their land bi^ legal sub- 
divisions, so as to assign to each family 160 acres, and weTiave been reducing matters 
to a system as much as possible. My experieuce with the Indians there has been en- 
couraging in regard to education. We have tried to establish schools where the chil- 
dren have come from their homes; but we have never succeeded very well in day 
schools. We have succeeded best where we have taken the children from their parents 
and boarded, clothed, and educated them to read aud write, and in the common En- 
glish branches, and also taught them to work. We have put them to mechanical 
work, and as they have come to understand various industries we have dropped white 
employes and put in Indians, so that we have now not half as many white employes 
as the department has heretofore allowed. We have Indians who are good carpenters, 
wagon and plow makers, harness-makers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, gunsmiths who 
understand all kinds of trades ; the greater portion of the work of the agency is done 
by the Indians. We have two saw-mills, one water and one steam power, where we 
can make 15,000 feet of lumber in twelve hours. We have also a planing-machine and 
a shiugle-machine, and all the work of attending to the mill and engine is done by the 
Indians, with the exception of one white mau who acts as overseer. The engineer is 
an Indian. They are very efficient in the work. 

During the past year we have built two church edifices, one 76 by 32 feet, well fin- 
ished off, painted inside and out, and furnished with a good l»ell. It will seat about 
600. The other is 20 by 30 feet. These two buildings have been mostly built by the 
Indians. The two would have cost about |5,000, aud the Indians have contributed 
about $3,500 for the erection of the buildings. They went into the woods and cut aud 
hauled the logs; theu hauled them to the mill, sawed and planed the lumber, niade 
the shingles, and then turned in en masse in putting up the building. They did the 
painting also. 

We have no trouble in the management of the Indians, and have no occasion for sol- 
diers. 

It will be two years on the 10th of February since 543 Pi-Utes and Bannocks were 
turned over to me as prisoners. They are still at Yakama. We had a little jostle 
with them, growing out of a rather ii^udicious arrangement made by the Secretary of 
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tlie Interior, based on misrepresentations made to him by Sarah Winnemucca, who 
visited Washinj^toii and re^esented that the Indians were very badly treated at 
Yakama, and insisted on their return to Malheur. The Secretary, from her repre*- 
eentations, consented that those who desired to stay at Yakama might stay, and 
that those that desired to go back might return to their agency at Malheur. The peo- 

f>le in the vicinity of Malheur were exceedingly hostile to their return, and I got 
etters stating that if they did they would shoot them. The whites were almost 
unanimous in declaring that they would destroy them. I communicated with the de- 
partment on the subject, and was directed by the Secretary to hold them. For a time 
there was a good deal of a jostle with them, and it gave us some anxiety, though there 
was no real difficulty with them. The Malheur Agency is to be abandoned, and they 
are to remain at Yakama, and the supplies accamnlated at Malheur are to be trans* 
f erred to our agency. We were embarrassed by their being turned over to us. I knew 
nothing of their coming to the agency until the night that they came. There were 
543 Indians to be fed aud taken care of, and no provision had been made for them. 
We had to kill cattle and furnish flour from our own productiuns, and we have ex- 
pended for them some thirteen or fourteen thousand dollars' worth that was properly 
the property of the Yakama Indians. But the government has made an appropria- 
tion since, so that circumstances are easy. 

We found that the Bannock and Pi-Ute Indians were unlike ours. They were re- 
solved that they would not work. They said they never had worked aud did not 
come there to work, and were not going to stay but a little while. We had to deal 
with them rather vigorously in order to get them to work. A year ago this last sprine 
I insisted that they should grub out a certain section of land and put in wheat. I told 
them I would be down next day with the tools and would show them where they were 
to work. Only two or three came, aud they said they would not go to work. It was 
ration day, and I said to them that in consequence of their not minding me I should 
not give them any rations, but that I would be there next day, and that those who 
would go to work then we would feed, and those who did not work would get nothing. 
The next day I went down with the tools as before, and there was a general jail de- 
livery. Every man and woman was on hand, and those who could grub went to work 
and the others piled up the brush, aud the resnlt of it was that we raised that year on 
that piece of ground 9*26 bushels of wheat, potatoes, and corn. And so we have got 
them so that now they are at least half supporting themselves. We do not give them but 
balf rations. Among ray own Indians we issue only to the sick and needy. We make 
the Indians of our agency perform work equal in value to the articles which they re- 
oeive. It has been our principle for twelve years. If the Indian was awkward in 
chopping or doing any kind of work, so that it would make my bones ache to see him, 
still I would hold him to it as long as it would take a skillt'd man to do it, and then 
pay him. They are getting out of their minority, and they feel that what they get is 
their own. They have wagons, harness, plows, mowing and thrashing machines, and 
sewing-machines, and they are coming up every year. There are 3,500 Indians be- 
longing to the reservation, including the PiUtee. They are not all on the reserve, the 
Paliise Indians having never been on the reservation. 

Mr. JuDD. Have you had trouble with the cutting of timber on the reservation t 

Agent Wilbur. No ; we have a great quantity or timber. The whites have taken 
some, but a comparatively small amount. 

General Fisk. Under what authority are you making these surveys and allot- 
ments t 

Agent Wilbur. The government has surveyed the reservation, and we have the 
legal subdivisions, aud I have been ruuning it off where the Indians have settled. It 
was not surveyed until after the Indians took their farms, and I have been trying to 
straighten the lines. 

Dr. Rrid. That is not by authority of the government f 

Agent Wilbur. The government has been promising the title, and I have been try- 
ing to carry it out. 

General FiSK. That is a treaty reservation t 

Agent Wilbur. Yes, sir ; we have been trying to make the Indians permanent there, 
so that if there should be an order to move them it would cost something to do so. 

Mr. JuDD. How about giviug an Indian a title to his land until he is able to culti- 
vate it f Then how mneh shonld he have t 

Agent Wilbur. I think the laud should be given to the Indian so that he cannot 
alienate it. 

Mr. JuDD. Suppose the Indian does not work t 

Agent Wilbur. My plan is to have them work, and I hold them to work ; I reqnire 
them to. I think the great need in the service is practical men in charge of the agencies 
who will educate the Indians to work and hold them right to it. It can be done. 
They will submit to it if properly managed, and they can be made self-supporting. I 
suppose that there ought to be some complaint made against mo. We have had money 
appropriated for oar agency, and, as I have thought, a surplus. It is not common to 
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bave that. I returned to the United States Treasury at the close of the fiscal year 
$8,236, unexpended balance. My experience is that there is no lack of money to carry 
on all the agencies efficiently if you have practical men to educate the Indians to plow 
and mow ; but no man can do it by sittin/i; down in the office, and putting his feet on 
the table, and smoking, and saying to an Indian, go out and do this. 

Dr. Stkieby. Have you had experience enough in getting those practical men to 
make it an important factor in this discussion f 

Agent WiLBUB. I have not had the selection. I think I oould heat some in tb& 
selection. 

Dr. Kendall. Can yon get competent men at the cheap price paid f 

Agent WiLBUfi. They giade the agencies now so that they range from $l,,500 t» 
$2,200. When greenbacks were low the salary that we got then at $1,500 didn't 
amount to more than $700. It would have been a little difficult to get the right kind 
of men then, but with the salary paid now I thii^ competent men can he had. But 
it does not do to take men who have had great experience in selling goods, and who 
have Uved in a city, and put them out where oxen are to be broken and fonr-horso 
t<eams to be driven, and where they must plow and sow and reap and mow. They aro 
not the men competent to manage the agencies and give the necessary instructions* 
It wants practical men, educate d in these diiferent ways. I suppose if I have had 
more success than others it is a good deal owing to the training my father gave me on 
a farm. I was trained pretty thoroughly in some of these things. 

Mr. JuDD. Do you think it would be policy to deed the IiMiians at once a piece of 
land, and how much f 

Agent Wilbur. I think that the head of a family should have 160 acres, but I would 
not have it so that they could alienate it. I agree very fully with the biU that i» 
urged now before Congress 

• Dr. Means. Is it an easy thing for an agent, who is at the same time a clergyman, to 
distinguish between his spiritual functions and his functions as agent and an officer 
of the government ? Do the two interplay and work easily together without involv- 
ing the government in responsibility in which it cannot be involved,, or without in- 
vol viug the religious bo<ly ? 

Agent Wilbur. I have had such a double portion there. The government has sup- 
p(Ncted me entirely,, and the conference of which I have been a member has appointedi 
me and given me charge of the mission work. I. have never found any pai-ticular 
difficulty in the work. I have given strict attention to the governmental department^ 
and have generally conducted one or two services on the Sabbath.. I do not know 
that the two clash. 

Dr. Means. Suppose your principal responsibility centered beyond the seas, and 
you wrote ^'S. J.'' after your name, and you were a government agent, and that all 
the agents were' in such a position, do you think there would be -any risk to the 
government or the Indians ? 

Agent Wilbur. I do not know. 

Dr. Means. I want to come to the principle, which is quite an imx>ortant one. 

Agent Wilbur. I simply know bow it has been with me. It would seem to me that 
there would be no neeessity for collision. 

Dr. Means. I suppose your position as agent gives you a great deal of authority 
among the Indians, ho that when you are speaking to them as a spiritual guide i% 
iOomes with a certain authority. 

Agent Wilbur. Yes, sir. I think that in governing the Indians of an agency, 
where a man has the commission from the President, and where he is recognized as 
having communion with the Father of Spirits, and where his life corresponds with 
that, it gives hiui additional power in the management of an agency. The two to- 
gether give a man a great deal more influence over the Indians than if he had simpljr ' 
the paper from the President. 

Dr. Means. Does not the faot that he has the paper from the President also make it 
much simpler and easier for him to lead them in spiritual directions? 

Agent Wilbur. Yes, sir; they receive it with greater authority., . 

Dr. Means. Do you think, in tlie l(»ig run^ that there is necessity for any guarding 
in that direction, making allowance, of course, for exceptions? 

Agent Wilbur. I do not see it so. 

Mr. Smiley. You say that you have an Indian blacksmith, carpenter^ &c Did you 
train them ? 

Agent Wilbur. In the outset we had all these men supplied by the usual govern- 
mental arrangement for employes. They were the teachers of the Indians. I had a 
£Ood harness-maker and saddler, for instance, and the Indians were instructed by him. 
We have apprentices in the dinerent shops, and the Indians are now competent to 
instruct each other. 

Mr. Smiley. How does the advancement of the Indian children compare with that 
of white children ? 

Agent WiUBUR. I think they improve equal to the white children. Kot that I think 
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they have more mind than the whites, bnt where the parents give the children over 
to ns we can fasten their attention in the school-room better than any white children 
that I have ever known, and that fixed attention, with their good memories, brings 
them up so that they advance in learning eqaal to ^hite children. 

Mr. Smilby. They have daily manual Tabor connected with the school f 

Agent Wilbur. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Kendall. Do you not consider it desirable that the common-school system 
should be established? 

Agent WiLRUR. Yes, sir. It is our plan to do that as fast as we can. Our Indians 
this past suDimer, with one carpenter to direct them, have been making some very 
good farm houses, that are worth at least $500 ; they are painted outside and in. They 
turn in in numb^. They will commence a house on Monday morning, and finish it 
up on Saturday. We have done that right along, building a house a week, with a 
head man to direct, and they have put up the houses and finished them off. I do not 
mean shanties, but well-finished buildings, so that they are good farm houses. 

General Fisk. How many are at work on one house f 

Agent Wilbur. Twelve or fifteen. As soon as the joists were put in two or three 
would commence to lay the floor, and as soon as the planks were put' up three or four 
Indians would pur. on the rustic, and the painter would follow right on. We had 
machinery at the mill, and we have got out the lumber so that it has been ready to 
put right together. 

General Fisk. Do they make doors, and hang them, and windows, &c.? ' 

Agent Wilbur. It is our plan to make window-sash and doors in the winter, and 
have them in readiness to put up. The houses are ceiled all over with the red oak. 

Mr. Lyon. Are the wagons and sewing machines bought by the government t 

Agent Wilbur. There has been an appropriation made for these things. Bnt then 
when the Indians get them I have required that they should go to work to pay for the 
wagons. I give them $3 a day for teaming. All of it is done by Indians. I haven't 
had a white man drive a team to the Dalles — 65 miles — ^in ten years. They drive four- 
horse teams, and do all the work of plowing and teaming. If they have a wagon they 
work out perhaps a third or a half of it in the quarter. Sometimes it takes a year, but 
I hold them to it. 

Mr. Lyon. Do you find them unfaithful f 

Agent Wilbur. I think they are quite up to the whites, sir. 

Dr. Strieby. In regard to our four Indian agencies, I can say that it is " all quiet 
along the Potomac." We have had some fighting in the past, and two of our agencies 
were taken away from us; or, rather, the politicians whipped us out and got their own 
men put in as agents. At La Ponite S. E. Mahan has succeeded his brother. Our Fort 
Berthold Agency is occupied now by a man of German origin, who \yas strongly recom- 
mended by General Fisk, and I presume he will stand straight. Agent Crissey is doing 
very well at the Sissetou Agency. He complains, as many others do, of insufficiency 
of salary. At the S'Kokomish Agency Mr. Eells is doing a good work, and there our 
only mission work is managed by Mr. Myron Eells, whose reports are very favorable. 
Most of our Indian w^rk consists in assisting General Armstrong in the education of 
Indian youth at Hampton. With that experiment we are exceedingly well pleased. 
The blending of the two races is believed to be very advantagious to both. Putting 
them into the same building and letting the colored man be a guide and helper to the 
Indian has done good to the negro and been helpful to the Indian. If the way were 
open we should be glad to co-operate further in that work, notwithstanding the fact 
that ultimately the great work is to be done at home. Bnt schools sufficient are not 
attainable just now among the tribes. I think this education of Indian youth in the 
States in the last few years has excited more attention on the part of the Indians and 
has awakened more interest and enthusiasm than anything in fifty years. The bring- 
ing of the children away, the coming down of their fathers to see them, and the con- 
stant correspondence which is kept up between the children and their friends at hom& — 
the boys write sometimes two or three times a week — ^has a most stimulating and bene- 
cial influence. When they go back it is different from what it was twenty years ago. 
Then there was no education or farming going on ; but now the whole Indian work 
has started up ; farming and the various industries are numerous and extensive, and 
schools are in demaud, so that when the pupils go back there is a place for them. I 
do not know that there is anything more within the province of this Board than to help 
on this great work. 

Mr. Smiley. There is some complaint that the best scholars are sent away from the 
agency schools. What is your experience t 

Dr. Strieby. There may be some ground for the complaint that when an agent goes 
to select children he takes the best he can ^t. 

General Fisk. You said the politicians had run you out of the agencies. Were the 
appointments made without reference to your society f 

Dr. Stkieby. The Rod Lake Agency was- rather a matter of compromise ; but in re- 
gard to Green Bay they got a nomination from us just as the Senate closed. Oar 
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nomination was rejected, and we had no time to put in another. Gkivemor Pound 
was there with another, and he was put in. The fact is, we were outwitted. 

Dr. Atkinson. I ref^ret that Dr. Hopkins, the chairman of onr committee, could not 
he present ; but we appointed a subcommittee to meet this Board and other parties. 
I will read the action of the committee two days ago. The subject presented to the 
committee was, first, this question of various denominations being permitted to enter 
a reservation, and then tnere was the resolution to appoint this committee; and 
there was a third resolution as to keeping before the churches the right of the Indian 
to himself in law and his right to property in law. That was the substance of the 
subject. There was a preamble to this subject, making a plain statement that we have 
no hope of adjusting the work of denominations among Indians until there is an ad- 
justment of the whole Indian question. After discussion, the following conclusions 
were reached on the subject : 

The committee, appointed by the National Congregational Council, held at Saint 
Louis November 11, 1880, upon the Indian question, met at the Bible House, No. 39, 
New York City, Janiiry 11, 1881. 

Bev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., chairman, called the meeting to order. Bev. G. H. At- 
kinson, D. D., was chosen secretary. After discussion, the following conclusions were 
reached on the subject : ' 

1st. That the question of assigning to different denominations the religious work on 
the various Indian reservations cannot be settled wisely and amicably while the In- 
dians remain simply as wards of the government, without protection of person before 
the courts, and without rights of property in law, or titles to their homes on the res- 
ervations. 

2d. That, in the judgment of this committee, the wise thing to do is to aid, as far 
as possible, in securing these rights for the Indians on their reservations, on condition 
that their homesteads on the reservations shall not be alienated by sale, rent or lease, 
or bond, or gift, or in any other way, for a period of twenty-five years, but held by 
each Indian, or his or her heirs at law, for their use and benefit, and that he and his 
family shall have all legal* protection enjoyed by any and all other citizens. 

3d. That this committee desire to act in co-operation with the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners and with the Department of the Interior, and with the conmiittees of Con- 
gress to insure these rights to the Indians. 

4th. That while this committee see that these steps to elevate the Indians are now 
urgent and essential to the complete solution of the Indian problem, we also see that 
more needs to be done for the education of Indian youth in government Indian boai*d- 
ing schools like those at Hampton, Carlisle, and Forest Grove. 

5th. Beaolvedf That Bev. G. H. Atkinson, D. D., and Bev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., be 
a committee to present these resolutions to the Board of Indian Commissioners, and 
also to committees of Congress, and to make such other use of them as may promote 
the object. 

Besolvedy That the secretary send copies to all of the committee. 

MABK HOPKINS, Chairman. 

Attest : G. H. Atkinson, Secretary, 

The law of March 3, 1875, gives everj' Indian a right to go off a reservation and take 
a homestead ; but the Indians do not like to separate from their, tribes, and it is for- 
tunate that they do not. They are disposedto stay on reservations, and the judgment of 
our committee was that by all means the reservations should be preserved for at least 
that term of years, so as to protect tliem and keep whisky out, and to keep out that 
class of white men who would disturb them too much ; and therefore the emphasis is 
put on ^^ on the reservation." The point of not alienating their homestead is made 
rather strong, because there are many ways in which a speculator can get ahead of 
an Indian by sale or lease, or even by a gift, and a man who understands an Indian 
pretty well can get him interested in a horse or som'3thing else, and the Indian will 
give up his claim for the horse or for a barrel of whisky ; and if there is any flaw in 
Mr. Scales' bill it is at that point, that it does not cover all the ground, and there may- 
be a loophole through which tho Indian may give away his reservation. I am not law- 
yer enough to know that that can be done, but I think that point had better bo 
guarded. 

The committee had not all the time needed to consider the question of those Indiana 
at Forest Grove, Hampton, and Carlisle, about taking away from the Indians their 
boys and girls who are rather more advanced and teaching them along side other peo- 
ple in the presence of white families and Christian churches, and so to speak, in tbe 
presence of one another, so that the boy shall learn to respect the sister as having the same 
rights that he has, and entitled to protection in law against any abuse from him. Tlio 
sitting at table, in church, and in Sabbath school, by the side of each other is the vital 
element in the elevation of those Indians, and enables them to go back and teach their 
tribe the lessons of civilization which they have thus learned. Another point is that 
*^ere will be no use in this higher education, which is gained by taking the boys away 
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from home, unless the Indian goes back with the idea that he is a man in law. He 
most know that he has the same rights as a white man, and has the right of property 
in law ; and the two interlock and are essential to his going back and becoming of ase 
to himself and his tribe. In college at Dartmouth I had a classmate who was an In- 
dian. He was a good fellow and stood well in his classes. I understand that he went 
back to his tribe and dropped down, I do not know why. I understand that he had 
no rights ; he was a member of the tribe and not a citizen ; and that flaw has run 
through the whole question of our lifting the Indians up. They have not a personal 
right in law that cannot be infringed by any man that pleases to go into their houses 
and do what he has a mind to, nor has the Indian title t<o enough land to bury him in. 
Now, in taking them into our schools we feel it to be vital that we should be able to 
say, ** When yon go back you have a title to land and a standing in law.'' 

The other point is in reference to the reservations on our side of the continent. Mr. 
Wilbur has given an admirable statement of his work and field. I have known him 
for thirty years and can indorse every word he says, and he has not said enough of 
what he has done. None of us could say what he has done and borne for the sake of 
the Indians on that coast, what personal trials he has endured as a Christian man and 
as an officer of the government ; but he has done it nobly, and God has carried him 
through. There are at least three classes of reservations under my eye. Father Wil- 
bur has a farming reservation, with the usual average of forest and mountain and 
pasture lands. It is unique, and a unit in its quality. There is the question of tim- 
ber perhaps ; but they haven't raised it yet. The S'Kokomish Reservation, where Mr. 
Eells is, is a timber reservaMon. Mr. Eells said to the Commissioner that it would be 
very desirable for those Indians to become loggers, and supply timber to the mills. 
He said, ^*Tou have sent us out into the woods and my Indians have worked at the 
mills and have learned how to chop, and to drive oxen, they can yoke them and they 
know how to haul logs and can get in a boom of logs." "Well," says the Commis- 
siouer, Mr. E. P. Smith, "Do it." They went to work and did it. They bought teams, 
and the Indians gradually paid for them. They had their logging-camps just like 
white men, and got in booms of logs and took them to the mills and sold them. One 
man refused to pay for the boom of logs. Mr. Eells went to see him. He said, "I 
won't pay these Indians because they have no right to do it." They went into court 
and it was decided that that land belonged to the government and that any man who 
out a log off was a trespasser, and the thing was all stopped. After a while Mr. Eells 
got a notice from Washington that he was a trespasser and had stolen timber to the 
amount of $40,000. Of course the man was thunderstruck. His accounts were all 
right. He didn't know what to do. C/f course he wrote to the department and the 
reply came, "If you can show in any way that the clearing of that land was necessary 
for pasture or farming the account can be squared." The only thing he could do was 
to ^o to burning a little and clearing a little, and fencing in a little in that timber, 
and sowing a few sacks of clover seed and making a pasture of it. That cleared the 
$40,000 ! There was the will to relieve him, but the department could do nothing. 

Now yon see the absolute impossibility of an Indian agent's doing his duty under 
the present law, and the absolute need of giving the Indian a title to his land. I 
have met these Indians several times. I went around to their houses and saw their 
gardens and orchards. I said, "All you who want titles hold up your hands." They 
rose to their feet and said, through their interpreter, " Yes." I said, " Will you sell 
it for whisky, or part with it for whisky t " They rose to their feet then and made a 
solemn oath to God. One of them, who had made a home and had trees bearing, 
baid, " I am afraid of this. I am afraid Congress or the government never will give 
us a title," and so that man left that home and went off with his family and tooK a 
bomestead 30 or 40 miles from Olympia. The Indian is as clear on the question of 
title as you or I. I said, " Do you want to go away from this reservation!" They 
said, "No; it ir our home. We want to live and die here, and we are satisfied; but 
we want a iitleJ'^ Those Indians are idle unless they get away from the reservation, 
and under this policy the S'Kokomish Indian is remanded to his savage life and com- 
pelled to stay there. 

There is another k'rnd of reservation. There is a reservation at Neah Bay for the 
Makahs, located on the point of Cape Flattery, surrounding the end of the Olympus 
range of mountains, They rise in the morning and go out among the seal fisheries, 
and they gather annually from $60,000 to $80,000 worth, of furs and fish. They are 
always in a boat, and you cannot teach the elder class to do anything about farming. 
I do not suppose that they have a cow, or sheep, or anything of the kind. Agent Hunt- 
ington was there, and he gathered th« children into schools two miles away from their 
Iioiiies, letting them go back every Sabbath; and he dressed them up and cleaned 
them up, and had a good school, and did a noble work. The pupils appeared before 
our school and recited more verses of Scripture than the white children, and sang per- 
haps as well as any white children. They appeared before the Methodists, and the 
same report was made. Mr. Huntington was removed, but the work was not wholly 
lost, and a large part of it is being carried on now, but not with that love for the 
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work as before. Those Indians have never asked questions abonc tlie land because 
they own the sea, and you see that that $60,000 or $80,000 is a very strong magnet t« 
them. 

• A class of Indians whom I have never seen have sent a per-ition from Grand Ronde 
that they may secure a title to the lands they are farming. They say there are only Throe 
Indians that do not join in this petition for a title to the lands they cultivate. * They 
say "we want a white man's title." I showed the letter to General Howard, and we 
discussed the matter, but were unable to do anything. The Indians there are crying 
for such a title. On a reservation in Oregon, east of the mountains, the Warm Spring 
reser^^e, the Indians have farms, and nearly every one of them has a log-nonse. 
They make flour and sell to the whites, and they have good small farms. They are 
too compact to get 160 acres apiece, but they are in a strip of farming land running 
up and down the valley. They are anxious for the same title to their homes. Their 
homes there have some furniture in them, beds, and bedding, chairs, tables, stoves, and 
clocks. In every house among the S'Kokomish Indians saw a clock. They have an 
ambition to keep time and to have a timekeeper. They are agreed in wanting to have 
houses and cattle and wagons, and th^y want titles. They have religious meetings, and 
such an amount of schooling as the appropriations will allow. Some of their children 
have gone to Forest Grove. 

I have been for thirty years and more secretary of the Pacific University at Forest Grove, 
and when the government messenger. Lieutenant Wilkinson, came to us to know whether 
we would allow or invite the government to place an Indian school near our college 
there were certain conditions made and submitted, and the trustees consented, and gave 
the government the use of four acres of land to put that Indian school upon. They 
said, so far as they discussed it, "We are willing to have the Indian come here. 
We think that in the presence of our academy, in the presence of our churches 
and in the presence of our families, we can lift them up." The government then 
built one building 60 by .30 feet, tvro stories high. They made two dormitories, and 
have the dining room open and have two tables in it, the matron' and teachers being at 
one table. Another building was built wholly by the Indian boys. They came from the 
Puyallup Reservation. They had been trained there in the mills and shops, so that 
from the sills to the top of the buildiug everything was done by them except the mak- 
ing of the doors and windows. They made their own furniture, and they take care of 
their own dormitories, and everything is done with military precision. A military 
man is in charge. He is drill-master ot our institution, and is an earnest Christian man. 
The school teachers are graduates. But we shall feel at sea on that whole question, 
until this other question of the right of the Indian to himself and property is settled, 
and all that we do will be in vain unless these Indians aie settled in law. 

Agent Wilbur. I wish to corroborate Dr. Atkinson's statements that the Indians 
wish to have the law extended over them. Our Indians have been pleading for this 
for years, and are anxious about it ; and I have been presenting that subject since I 
have been in Washington. The white men come in and steal their horseis, and take 
them off the reservation, and brand them; and if there are forty good reliable Indians 
who know that the horse belongs to an Indian, and one white man says that it is his 
and that he bought it of an Indian, there is no way to get it but by my saying to the 
Indian, " When you find the horse get it and fetch it to me, and I will see abont it." 
They come on the reservation there and trespass and smuggle in whisky. But I have 
uniformly and universally, when they hare done that, seized their liquor and poured 
it out on the ground, and put jewelry on their ankles, and if there was no law to bear 
me out in it I have been a law unto myself and them. I have sometimes had five white 
men in irons at the same time. I do not know as there is any law for it. When I 
have had them there in jail I have had them marched out to work. Sometimes I 
have had a white man say, " I won't work ; Wilbur has no right to put me to "work "; 
and I have said, " I have no right to require him to, shut him up and keep him there 
without bread and water until he works "; and I have had no man die on my hands. 
But if a man hadn't worked I would have kept him fasting as long as Dr. Tanner did, 
if life would have held out so long. My Indians are getting comfortable. They have 
5,000 head of cattle and about 18,00(» head of horses, and they are prepared, if we could 
only have the red-tape taken off from them, to take care of themselves. I would, enter 
into bonds to-day to take care of the Yakama Indians without a dollar froin the gov- 
ernment, if I could do business as they do it outside of a reservation. With our sys- 
tem of mills we could put the Indians to work cutting lumber, and set them to work 
at the planing and shingle machine, &c., so that with an expenditure of abont $70 
-per day I could make $'2(30 for the Indians ; but we cannot do it. It won't do to cut 
the timber off. The whites want to buy the lumber, but we cannot use it for that. 
We can build houses and fences and all that kind of thing, but that is all. What we 
want in the Indian service is to put the Indians to work and hold them risht to it. 

General Stoneman. Last summer I was in General Howard's office when he received 
a telegram from the War Department, saying : " You will desist from interferincr with 
the cutting of timber on the Indian reservations." He thought that it must be a mis- 
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take, and telegraphed back for the correct message. In reply there came the dupli- 
cate of the other one: "You will desist from interfering with the cutting of timber 
on Indian reservations." He had stopped the cutting of timber on some of those 
reservations, but after that order came to him they went to work and slashed the 
timber on all those reservations. It was done to suit the contractors on the railroads. 
■ The contract allows them to cut timber anywhere on government land, and the At- 
torney-General decided that the Indian reservation was government land. 

Dr. Atkinson. I wish to speak of one thing that has been accomplished in our Ter- 
ritory. Judge Green, son of the late secretary of the American Board, who is chief 
justice in Washington Territory, had a case before him as to the relations of a white 
man and an Indian woman who had been his wife in fact. They had children. He 
made the decision that every such man in that or any other State or Territory, is the 
husband of the Indian woman ; that she is his wife, and that the children are their 
legitimate children, and thus he has lifted the whole matter clear up out of the mud. 
That decision has not been reversed. It is often the case that the Indian woman held 
as a wife is not really considered such, for the white man very often puts her away as 
soon as the white woman comes. But under this decision, if the man marries any 
other woman he is a bigamist. The children of the Indian wife have a right in the 
schools, and have heirship, &c. That is common law, and I suppose it would reach 
the Indian reservationH. 

There is this other point to be considered, that the government does not give the 
Indian any right to property that may descend. * 

General Stonkman. They are cutting the timber off Indian reservations, and it is 
being used for ties ami timber on the railroads. 

Dr. Atkinson. There is no doubt that the Indian is between the upper and nether 
millstones. 

General FiSK. It is the custom when memorials like those brought forward to-day 
are presented at this meeting, to appoint a committee who shall give utterance to the 
views of this convention on the subjects presented. 

Brs. Strieby, Morehouse, and Means, were then appointed as such committee, and 
the conference adjourned. 
The conference reassembled at half-past seven in the evening. 

The discussion was opened by the reading, by Dr. Means, of the following report of 
the committee appointed to formulate the views of the convention on the subjects 
contained iu the memorials laid before it: 

**1. We reaffirm the opinion expressed by us on many previous occasions, that the 
allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on their reservations, and the perfecting of 
their titles to the same, is a pressing necessity. We would very earnestly advocate 
the immediate passage of bill H. R. No. 5038 (recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior and having the same object in view) and such further legislation as may be 
deemed advisable ; and that the bill S. No. 1773 should be amended so as to accord 
with the bill H. R. 503J3 in providing for the security of mission and .church property 
on ludian reservations. 

'*2. We believe that the true way to elevate the Indi^i-n is to give him a home with 
a perfect title in fee-simple ; to protect him by the laws of the land and make him 
amenable to the same ; to give him the advantage of a good education ; and to secure 
to him full religious liberty. 

** 3. In view of the fact that many of the religious bodies have assigned to them ' 
the nomination of no ludian agents, we recommend to the department the assign- 
ment of unassi^ned agencies to those bodies. 

**4. We consider the education of the Indians to be the duty of the nation, reach- 
ing ultimately the establishment of common schools; and that, in the mean time, and 
as helpful thereto, the goveriunent should enlarge the number and efficiency of board- 
ing and normal schools within the reservations, and also of industrial schools outside 
of reservations like those at Hampton, Ya., and Carlisle, Pa., iu which that woik is 
so satisfactorily being carried forward. 

**5. We respectfully call the attention of the President-elect to the importance of 
having special regard to the care and elevation of the Indians in his selection of a 
Secretary for the Department of the Interior." 

Dr. Means. Another matter has been talked over, but is not presented formally, as 
it is not the unanimous judgment of the secretaries of the religious societies repre- 
sented here, although a majority favor it, and it is the expression of the views of the 
Presbyterians in their memorial and the memorial received &om the Congregational 
Council in Saint Louis. It is as follows : 

** We think the Indians should have the same religious liberty which we claim for 
oar<^elves; that reservations should be open to all religious societies which sincerely 
'work for the elevation of the Indians; that such arrangements as may be necessary 
should be made between the different religious bodies to prevent interference with 
each other^B work; but that any interpretation of the system of allotment of agencies 
to different religious bodies, which means the exclusion of all others from religious 
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efforts in such agencies, is wrong and nnjnst, both ^ith regard to the right of the 
several bodies to sustain missions wherever it may seem to them obligatory and prao- 
ti^able, and with regard to the right of the Indian to choose his religious instruction/' 

It wae voted that the report should be considered by sections. Sections 1 and 2 
were read and adopted. After the reading of section 3 — 

Dr. Strikby said: Dr. Lowrie has been urging for years that there be a redis- 
tribution of the whole agency matter more according to the size and distribution of 
the religious bodies. iSonie have many agencies and some none. But, to avoid the 
difficulties that would occur if there should be a breaking up of the whole thing, if 
t^e whole subject were opeued, this is to provide for the assignment of such agencies 
as are not now assigned. 

General FiSK. There are some large bodies who have no agencies. The Methodist 
Church South has none. I told one of their bishops that Dr. Reid would be willing 
to share with them whenever they were ready to take hold of the business. 

General Stoxeman. Dors this include the Catholics and the Greek Church t 

General FiSK. It includes the Catholics. 

Dr. Stkibby. The Orthodox Friends have had assigned them five agencies, bat 
they take no part in the nominations. They withdrew because they were interfered 
with very much. The other branch of Friends have withdrawn in part and they have 
retained two out of their original five. They also withdrew on the ground of inter- 
ference. 

Dr. Means. I should vote for this arrangement with no desire that the American 
Board should come into it. There are many societies which have no share in this 
work and who desire to have some agencies, and it seems to me that it should meet the 
desire of such. 

Mr. Smiley. I do not think the distribution should be made according to the size 
of the denomination, but rather according to the interest which will be shown in the 
work by the denomination. For instance, our denomination (Orthodox Friends) num- 
bers only 70,000 men women and children, and yet President Grant offered the whole 
thing to us; but we declined to take it because it was too large afield, and we advised 
that he divide it. If we should divide according to numbers we should not get a 
tenth of an agency. 

Dr. Reid. And we nhonld get more than we want. 

Mr. Smiley. If the Friends ahould have any opportunity to really have the man- 
agement of their agencies they would be glad to have some assigned them again, and 
the other branch would also. They are now carrying on the work quietly ; they raise 
f ands and send out missionaries and attend to the schools, so far as they can, but they 
have nothing to do with the government. 

General FiSK. I think within the last year the department has given heed to the 
nominations. Is that so understood f 

Dr. Reid. We have had no difficulty this year as we had last. Everything has re- 
mained very much as it was a year ago. 

Dr. Strieby. That is our experience. 

Dr. MoREHOUSK. We have had the one change at the Nevada Agency, owing to the 
death of the agent. I wrote to the department saying that I presumed they would 
want a nomination from us, and received a reply saying that they would be glad to 
receive a nomination, which has been sent, and which I presmne will be acted npou. 
• The third section was approved and the fourth section read. 

Dr. Strieby. It is the feeling of a good many societies liiat this work outside of 
reservations should be enlarged. Lieutenant Pratt is very anxious that the work 
should be enlarged, and believes that the efficiency of the thing depends on the num- 
ber, and he is willing to co-operate by detailing some of his advanced scholars to go 
to the new school. The Secretary is anxious for an enlargement of this work, and 
we understand that an appropriation has been made for this purpose. 

The fourth section was approved and the fifth section read. 

Mr. Smiley. I wish it could be put stronger. The Secretary has assured me that 
the Indian Office causes him the greatest care and anxiety of all the hnreaus, and is 
in fact about the only division m the department that requires special tact in its 
management and care. The Patent Office runs itself; it is organized and requires 
but little supervision. The Pension Office U the same ; the Land Office reqairee a 
little more care, but the Indian Office is the chief responsibility which he has to bear. 

General Fisk, Mr, Smiley, and Mr. Green were appointed a committee to present 
the resolution to the President-elect, and it was voted that Rev. Mark Hopluns be 
added to the committee, provided his consent to serve thereon could be obtained. 

The remaining section was read. 

Dr. Means. In reference to the last section I will say that its phraseology is taken 
from the two memorials. 

Mr. Smiley. I utterly believe in religious liberty, and the document itself expresses 
what every one believes, that We shoald choose our own religion and should "be free 
bo promulgate our own sentiments. At the same time Dr. Reid spoke my sentiments. 
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In a small body of 1,000 or 1,500 Indians if you put two denominations into the neigh- 
borhood you will be likely to create difficulties in the management of those two in- 
stitutions. Even though they are equally good, they would be likely to see things in 
different lights, and diiterences and hard feelings would result in the Indians losing 
ooniideuce in both. I hope that eventually all reservations will be broken up, and 
that the Indians will be open to the same influences as the whites, and that there may 
be, if you can call it that, competition among denominations for Indian converts. But 
80 long as we are confined to reservations and keep people off generally, I do not be- 
lieve it will work well generally to put different denominations on the same reserva- 
tions. There have been sharp conflicts already in the Indian Territory, and it is bad 
for an Indian who is endeavoiing to adopt a Christian life to see backbiting and 
quarreling among Christians. 

Dr. Stkieby. We difler more as to the question of fact as to the attitude of the de- 
partment on this subject than as to the general question of religions liberty. I would 
be glad to have Dr. Means tell us how'this came up and what the attitude of the de- 
partment is. 

Dr. Mkans. It is a practical question with the Board. We have been working for 
the Indians for years, long before there was any Indian Commissioner or Secretary of 
the Interior. We are now working for Indians where we have no agency. In fact 
we have had but one agency and that did not cover one-third of the ground where we 
had missionaries. We expended last year over $20,000 for schools, cnurches, and the 
native ministry, and the support of missionary stations. One of our missions is at the 
San tee Agency, and our beloved Friends appoint the agent there. The agent is a 
goo<l man and has a good wife. There is also a government school at the agency. Close 
to us is the Episcopal Church. We were there first and the others have come since. 
There has been no difficulty thus far. We should have been glad if there could have 
been an understanding so that our Christian friends should have said, *^ You are work- 
ing there and we won't come in;" but we should not have been willing to have the 
government say, "You sha'n't come in." 
Our native missionary society had a native minister who went up among his own 
Bople at another agency, and the Indians became interested in his work and wanted 
lim to stay. The agent there belonged to another body of Christians, and he sent the 
missionary away and forbade his coming there. We were surprised, and our ministers 
made an appeal to the department, and the department sustained the agent, and stated 
that where a denomination had an agency assigned to it the care of the religious in- 
terests in the agency belonged exclusively to them, and others were not to be permitted 
to enter. Quite a remonstrance was made on this ruling, and it was explained that if 
this is the law we have no rights anywhere. We have buildings and missions at four 
places where we have no agencies. A great deal of property is involved. This ruling 
shutH us all out, and we can stay where we are only by sufferance, and a man may 
come into office who shall say, ** You shall not stay there." We feel the* com mission 
of our Lord binding upon us. We have had invitations to preach the Gospel there, as. 
we think, and we do not feel that the government has a right to forbid us unless it 
excludes every one else. But for the government to say to one, ** You shall go there 
and teach your religious doctrines," and to another, ** You shall not go there and teach 
your religious doctrines," that, I think, is a violation of the principle of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

We see difficulties in the way and acknowledge the danger of Christians quarreling 
with each other, but we believe that the hai*m will be less than if we are precluded 
from going into places lest we shall interfere with each other. We think that no 
denomination had better go to work if it can go only in violation of that principle. 
This is not a matter to go before Congress. If it could be brought before the courts 
of the United States and their decision determine it, there would be no question in 
our minds as to the result, for we believe that if this thing were understood it would be 
pronounced unconstitutional. But these are rulings of government officials, and these 
oflBcers will of themselves correct them if they know that it is against the principles 
of the intelligent Christian people. 

The matter was brought to our Board in one instance when we were not so directly 
engaged. The Roman Catholics were inhibited, and we thought it wrong, and though 
'we should feel it unfortunate that they should gain more influence among the Indians 
than other denominations, we would not ask for ourselves what we were not willing 
that others should have. 

In looking over this peaee policy at first, fears were entertained lest there should he 
some interference of the government with it, and some large religious bodies were 
slow in coming into it and others did not come at ail ; and we think that if it were 
evident that the peace policy involve the assumption on the part of the government 
that it can assign a certain agency to a certain religious body which shall have exclu- 
sive religious charge of that agency, and all others be excluded, the peace policy would 
not stand an hour. We may be mistaken in what we understand to be the interpreta- 
tion put upon the peace policy by those with whom we have had communications; bat 
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here is the remonstrance from four of onr most intelligent Indian misfiionaries in Da- 
kota — S. R. Ri^gs, for forty years a missionary among the Dakotas ; two of his sons, 
both missionaries among them, and a son-in-law of his, Rev. C. L. Hall — ^and this re- 
monstrance is followed by a memorial of the Congregational churches of Dakota, and 
npon the presentation of that memorial to the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, in Saint Louis, a report is made, from which I will read : 

''The committee, in accordance with the petitions presented in the memorial, recom- 
mend — 

" 1. That the Council declare that, in its opinion, the system of allotment of Indian 
agencies to different denominational care — that is, exclusive to all other denomina- 
tions — inherently is wrong and unjust, both with respect to the rights of the denomi- 
natioDS to plant missions wherever it may seem to them obligatory and practical, and 
with regard to the rights of the Indian to say what shall be the character and the 
source of his religious instruction." 

^ I find that it is the impression of some that the department is misunderstood by us, 
and that its ruling is not in the direct ion that we supposed it to be. We, of course, 
may be mistaken, but these brethren suppose it to be so. The general session of the 
Congregational Churches in Dakota states it so, and the American Board BnpxH)se8 it 
to be so, and has taken action on that supposition, and has had correspondence with 
the authorities in Washington, and the last word from Secretary Schurz was that the 
matter was receiving attention, and that we should hear from him again. That was 
some months ago. To us it is put in this form, that the denomination which has the 
agency assigned to it has exclusive control of the religious influences at work in t^e 
agency. 

Dr. Reid. You observe that the former resolution closes with the statement that 
these secretaries believe that full religious liberty is necessary, among other things, 
to the full success of our work among the Indians. For that I vote. I believe we 
must come to that. But we are at this moment in a transitional state. The Ijiidians 
are in a state of pupilage. They have not the same rights as we. They are under 
supervision. They are limited as to their right to travel ; they are controlled as i-o 
the rights of possession, notwithstanding the Declaration of Independence. When the 
Indians are as they ought to bo, I shall be on the side of Dr. Means and the friends 
who present these memorials, but in this period of wardship, in his imperfect condition, 
I apprehend the greatest evils to the Indian from the entrance of different denomina- 
tions, of new elements, into the agency, and that is the point which I have in my 
mind continually. We are in some agencies that are controlled by other denomina- 
tions. We never thought we were there by sufferance. Others are in reservations 
that we have. We never thought that we had the right to forbid them^ The ques- 
tion is whether, having covered the work with the agencies in the field and such as 
we ourselves can bring to bear, another force shall be allowed to enter there which 
must distract and divide us. I believe the peace policy contemplated the assignment 
of an agency to a denomination, with a view to its working there and covering it with 
educational and religious iuduence. I do not see how it conflicts with the principle of 
religious liberty, and I can see how disasti'ous influences woiild follow the opening of 
the door to everybody to come into every agency. 

Dr. Strieby. I understand that the government appoints agents nominated by 
religious bodies, but I do not understand that that agent controls the religion of the 
agency. His duty is confined to the protection of the Indian in all rights guaranteed by 
treaty. If a disturbing force comt's in to break up tlie school or church he must protect 
the school or church against it. If there is any influence going on tending to distract 
the tribe he must interfere with that. The agent is appointed to protect the religions 
interests going on in the reservation while he is agent. He has no right to * ay ** this 
religious body shall remain," or " that body shall come." Dr. Means says that the 
agent has the power to say what religious teaching shall be there. He says they have 
no security for their property or the work in hand ; that a new agent may shut them 
out from their place. My statement is that no such power is given to an agent at all 
by the peace policy. I think the matter is as Dr. Reid has stated, that these persona 
do not stand on the ground of citizens. They are now in an anomalous position. 
They are wards protected and fed by the government, and the government holds a 
difl'erent attitude to them from the rest of us. Now, this question of religious liberty 
does not apply to them. At the Yakama Agency the Catholics are trying to push iii, 
but I think it would be better that they should be prohibited, and at the same time 
the American Board should be prohibited from going into a Catholic agency Tvith its 
influence for good. I would not measure the two as to their respective advantage?, 
but it would be better to prevent this distraction among these few people. If there 
were millions, as in China, the question would be diff'erent, but even in this larges^t 
radius of country comity prevails. But her% the allowance in their pupilage stat-e of 
this distracting influence will do more harm than the infringement of the abst^ract 
\octrine of their rights and privileges. 
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Mr. Smiley. I am a little snrprised to hear of the ruling. I think if I were the 
Secretary of the Interior I should hesitate to deprive religious denominations of the 
privilege of going in. I certainly would not make a positiye ruling to keep them out. 
I would not want to say no one shall come in who wants to come in and do quiet re- 
ligions work, and does not interfere. If they hegan to interfere that would be a differ- 
ent thing. Then I think another step might be taken. These agencies are put in 
charge of religious denominations, and a great many people are excluded from reserva- 
tions, and they consider the Indians like children in school and do a great many things 
that would be an impropriety outside of reservations. 

Mr. Lyon. My first experience on a reservation was where there was difficulty in 
this particular line, and until the Indians are better educated I quite agree with Dr. 
Strieby and Dr. Reid. 

General Stoneman. The government has passed a law by which the man who first 
squats on land is protected m it. Carrying that principle out I should think that the 
first denomination that squatted on a reservation should be protected in its squatter 
rights. If two religious societies both occupy a reservation at the same time and they, 
get into a row, who is to decide between them but the Indiant agent T He must have 
authority to dictate who shall stay there. They cannot both stay there. One must 
go. The agent is there for the good of the Indians, and the missionaries are sent there 
for that. 

Dr. Means. We have the opinion that we have no right to make a Christian of an 
Indian against his will. Our Board has sent missionaries to India, and the East India 
Company refused them admission, and for years after the government threw all the 
obstacles they could in the way of missionary work, on the ground that it disturbed 
the public peace. We talked against it ; the whole Christian world did, and it is the 
shame of the East India Government and of the British Government, that they ever 
permitted such a thing. From the year 1818 we have been carrying on missionary 
work among the Indians, and never until the last three years has come a decision that 
shut us out. As a practical fact, in the large number of Indian agencies there are 
now, and have been, more than one denomination at work. There are infelicities con- 
nected with it, but they are at work. We went among the Dakota Sioux, and the 
Presbyterian friends kept up their missions there and we worked side by side. The 
Episcopalians came in and we are all working together. It is the same in the Indian 
Territory, and you can name agency after agency where that is true. Now within 
two or three years a decision comes which reverses it all. There is to be no more of 
this. While the Indian may not at present have all his rights, and we are complaining 
that the Indian is denied this and that right that he ought to have, and we want to 
give him one after the other as quick as he can get it, he has the plain right of every 
human being, it is his solemn duty and privilege to make his choice in religious mat- 
ters. He may be very ignorant ; he may be wicked. We have wards in our prisons and 
hospitals and we appomt religious teachers for them and pay them salaries, but if 
there is any prisoner who for any reason says ^* I want to see my minister,'' that man 
has a right to see his religious teacher. He is a ward and under punishment for 
crime, but he has a right to see his religious teacher. We do not allow anything to 
shut the minister out. The practical dimculties are Very great and grave, but because 
of practical difficulties we are not to deny to the Indian the right which he ought to 
have. The Indians are under pupilage in certain things, but in other ways they are 
not wards ; but if the Indian were a ward, and such that he ought to be shut up in a 
cell, I would give him religious liberty. I really hope that the Indian Commissioner 
will stand forth squarely in the face of the disadvantages connected with such a 
course, for religious liberty throuch and through, to all the religious societies in this 
country and to all the people of the land. 

Dr. Reid. I would prefer that we should lay the subject over for consideration 
another year. I do not want such a resolution lost, and with my view I do not want 
it carried. 

Dr. Morehouse. I might say in a word that I am in substantial accord with DK 
Means, and furthermore if we are to take the opposite course until all these Indians 
-who are now termed wards have the full rights of citizens, it wiU exclude an increas- 
ing number of intelligent Indians, who have been educated in the East-^ and have be- 
come converts to one and another belief, on their return to their tribes from any of the 
religious privileges of the faith they have espoused ; and the result will be that the 
yonth from Carlisle, for instance, will go back with religious views different from the 
views which are represented by the agent at the reservation, and then shall v^e say 
that these young men who have embraced the Presbyterian faith shall be prohibited 
fjroui having a religioas teacher of the Presbyterian order, if they demand it, and that 
-fhe agency naving been assigned to the Baptist Church, only Baptist missionaries 
sliall labor there f I am not prepared to accept such a conclusion, and at the same time 
J feel that there ought to be a Christian and honorable understanding among the de- 
nominations that they will not begin work de novo in a reservation under the control 
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of a particular denomiuatioD, unless there are a large number of that denomination 
who ask it. 

Mr. Smilst. At three or four large agencies there is no religious teaching whateyer. 
I hope that any denomination whicn wants to push forward religious work will go 
there. The field is still unoccupied. It would be wiser than to go into small reserva- 
tions where the field is occupied. 

Dr. Atkinsov. There comes into this question the unconstitutionality of the gov- 
ernment touching this religious question at all. Pushed to its ultimatum we should 
say that the government is doing that which cannot be sustained when they touch 
that question as to who shall teach a religion and who shall not teach it. If we press 
the ffovernment on this point of the religious liberty of the Indians or anybody else, 
we shall very likely do harm to the main question of seeking to secure the right of 
the Indian to himself and his property. I feel as Dr. Means does as to the inconsist- 
ency of the government's touching the question of the religious faith of the Indians. 
It is not a position that can be sustained when fairly tested, and there are a good 
man^ questions that we are getting into as a government and a Board of Indian Com- 
missioners which cannot be sustained before the Supreme Court. The decision at 
Omaha indicates it, and this is one of those questions. But we are trying to get through 
to the point of giving the Indian a right in law, and he is quivering m the midst of 
danger to-day. I feel in accord with Dr. Means as to the radical difficulty of repress- 
ing the growth of a mission, but I do feel that we ought to give the Indian some rights 
where he could stand on solid ground, and not be shoved away. We ou^ht to give him 
personal rights in family and property. When we do that tne other will clear itself. 

Mr. Bentley. I second the motion of Dr. Reid that this question lie over for an- 
'Other year. We cannot pass it now. 

Mr. Green. I am heartily in favor of the resolution in the face of the difficulties 
suggested by those on the other side which are grave and great ; but if I had to take 
my choice between voting for the other side with the difficulties there and this with 
the difficulties here, I should feel that this resolution expressed my sentiments through- 
out. But I should judge that this difference of sentiment grows partly out of a lack 
of a definite understanding as to exactly what has been decided by the department. 
The language not being here, we have relied mainly on the memory of this gentleman 
who had the matter in charge. I should approve of having the subject laid on the 
table for one year. 

Dr. Means. I should like to explain. For myself, personally, it would not be so 
•cLetrimental if there was not already a practical judgment in favor of the ground which 
the Commissioner has taken, and this, I think, will sustain him in it. The Commis- 
sioner supposes that a large minority of the secretaries agree to his rule as a jost rule. 
I think tnat he is under a misapprehension, but that is his positive statement, and 
now the subject must go on its own merits. He will have, as he supposes, the indorse- 
ment of the various reUgious bodies in his ruling if the matter takes this course here, 
and the judgment is very strongly in that direction. I also will state that, of coarse, 
^our Presbyterian friends irho have presented their memorial intend to push the matter, 
and we shall also, and we shall be obliged to agitate the country upon it if necessary. 

Mr. Smiley. Has the Secretary ever interfered with any religious denomination id- 
a*eady occupying a field T 

Dr. Means. We occupied a missionary field, and our missionary society sent out one 
of their number to another people, bnt among those speaking their own language, and 
he was sent away. There are several places where our missionaries want tnem to go, 
but they cannot under this restriction. 

Dr. Stribby; I move that the subject brought forwkrd in that paper be referred to 
a committee of this body consisting of the president, Oeneral Fisk, and Dr. Means, 
who shaU confer with the Interior Department with respect to its rulings on that snb- 
•ject. 

The motion was carried, and the conference adjourned. 

The ruling objected to has since been reversed by the Secretary of the Interior as 
follows: 

^* In future, in all cases except where the presence of rival religious organizations 
would manifestly be perilous to peace and good order, Indian reservations shall be 
open to all religious denominations, provided that no existing treaty stipulations 
would be violated thereby." 
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LIST OF INDIAN AGENCIES ASSIGNED TO THE SEVERAL RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Great Nemaha, Otoe, and Santee, in Nebraska, and Pawnee, in the In- 
dian Territory. 

Methodist. — Hoopa Valley, Round Valley, and Tule River, in California ; Yakama, 
Neah Bay, and Quinaielt, in Washington Territory ; Klamath and Siletz, in Oregon: 
Blackfeet, Crow, and Fort Peck, in Montana ; Fort Hall and Lemhi, in Idaho ; and 
Mackinac, in Michigan. Eev, Dr. J, M. Beidj secretary Missionary Sockiy MethodUt 
Episcopal Church, d05 Broadway, New York City, 

Catholic. — Tulalip and Colville, in Washington Territory; Grand Ronde and 
UmatiUa, in Oregon ; Flathead, in Montana ; and Standing Rock and Devil's Lake, 
in Dakota. General Charles Ewingt Catholic commissioner^ Washington, D. C, 

Baptist. — Union (Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles), in 
the Indian Territory ; and Nevada, in Nevada. Bev, Dr, H, X. Morehouse, secretary 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society, No, 28 Astor House offices, New York City, 

Presbyterian. — Navajo, Mescalero, Apache, and Pueblo, in New Mexico ; Nez 
Percys, in Idaho ; and Uintah Valley, in Utah. Bev, Dr, J, C, Lowrie, secretary Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 23 Center street, New York City, 

Congregational. — Green Bay and La Pointe, in Wisconsin; Sisseton and Fort 
Berthold, in Dakota ; and S^Kokomish, in Washington Territory. Bev, Dr, M, E, 
Strieby^ secretary American Missionary Association, 56 Seade street, Neto York City, 

Protestant Episcopal. —White Earth, in Minnesota ; Crow Creek, Lower Brul^, 
Cheyenne River, Yankton, Rosebud, and Pine Ridge, in Dakota; Ponca, in Indian 
Territory ; and Shoshone, in Wyoming. Bev. A, H, living, secretary Board of Missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 30 Bible House, New York City, 

Unitarian. — Los Pinos, in Colorado,- Bev, Bush B, Shippen, secretary American 
Unitarian Association, 7 TYemont Place, Boston, 

United Presbyterian. — ^Warm Springs, in Oregon. Bev. John G, Brown, D, !>., 
secretary Home Mission Board United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Christian Union. — Malheur, in Oregon. Bev, F. M. Green, corresponding secretary 
General Missionary Convention, 180 Elm street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Evangelical Lutheran.— Southern Ute, in Colorado. Bev. J, G. Butler, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

INDIAN INSPECTORS. 

John McNeil, Saint Louis, Mo. 
William J. Pollock, Aurora, 111. 
James M. Haworth, Olathe, Kans. 
Robert S. Gardner, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Isaac L. Mahan, Bayfiold, Wis. 

SPECIAL INDIAN AGENTS AT LARGE. 

Cddy B. Townsend, Washington, D. C. 

Arden R. Smith, 1606 Olive street, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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